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PREFACE. 



I wish some one would bunt the fetters imposed by the^ faabion of prefaces. 
What ought Ihere to be said in a preface P Surelj without one a book should 
be complete in itself. At all events, I maj be reticent here respecting l^e 
present volume, for its contents have already been introduced to the public iH 
another form. It will, I hope, be of some value in disseminating information 
about an interesting and important district of South Australia, now too little 
known to the public generaUy. With this one aspiration, I leave it to its &te. 

1 gladly avaO myself, also, of this opportunity to acknowledge the unvary- 
ing courtesy and kindness extended to me by the settlers in the South-East, with 
whom I was brought into contact during my wanderings in connection with 
this work. 



EBENEZEB WAXD. 



Whitmobb Tebbacb, Nobth Aj>ilaii>b, 

Jtxkb l8T,1869. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 



It IB a maxim that tlie more people 
learn the more they become impressed 
with a sense of their own comparatiye 
ignorance. Ideas based only upon sup- 
position are too often fonnd wofolly 
wanting when weighed in the balances of 
reality and fact, and most of onr stxxto- 
tures of the imagination are shattered by 
their first contact with the materialism of 
things as they are. In my present posi- 
tion I am ftdly able to supply another 
illnstration of these troths. When I 
undertook to visit and report upon the 
South-Eastem District in the capacity of 
a "special correspondent" my notions 
of the task before me fell a long way 
short of the conception of it which a 
month's observation has forced me to 
entertain. I have found from day to 
day good reason to enlarge the basis upon 
which I originally designed to put 
together a series of descriptive notes, and 
now, on the threshold of the narra- 
tion of what I have seen and learned, 
I am far more doubtful of being 
able to do justice to the subject than 
I was when I knew nothing, practically, 
about it. I shall endeavor, however, as 
fully and clearly as I can to describe the 
district as I have found it, and to indi- 
cate not merely what in my own opinion 
is necessary to promote its development 



and p^rosperity, but the various views on 
that point which are entertained by dif- 
ferent sections of its population. These 
of course may be divided and subdivided, 
not alone by the diverging <s>iATinftlii in 
which human thought will run, but by 
the various interests which are estab- 
lished, and the separate points of their 
location. Unanimity of sentiment is cer- 
tainly not yet characteristic of the Seuth- 
Eastem people ; but it is, perhaps, not 
too much to hope that by the future 
lefl[islative treatment of this rich and 
interesting portion of the colony, we may 
succeed, in a greater degree than we have 
done in the past, in fusing together and 
consolidating the interests which its 
resources are calculated to support ; and 
then, at all events, we may anticipate 
more harmony of purpose and opinion 
than prevails at present. As it is, it 
would be folly to expect that whatever 
arguments I may deduce from what 
I have seen, or even the conclusions 
I may venture to draw of the future ad- 
vancement of the district, will harmonise 
with all the shades of party and local 
feeling which exist. But — "give me 
leave to speak my mind.'^ 

It is necessary in these introductory 
remarks to indicate the plan upon which 
I purpose' dealing with my subject. I 
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hare acquired chiefly from personal obser- 
vation, but partly from information and 
statistical research, a great array of facts, 
illustrative of the natural resources of the 
district, and the present progress of their 
development. I have also endeavored to 
make myself acquainted with its wants, 
by which I mean its just claims upon 
the fostering care of Government. I 
intend, first of all, to divide my 
articles, as it were, by the natural 
boundaries of the localities to 
which they will specially refer, and 
to deal separately with the distinct 
although kindred subjects of capabilities 
and requirements. I shall therefore 
reserve what I may have to urge respect- 
ing the measures necessaiy to enjsure the 
f uU development of the district as a whcde, 
and its actual as well as nominal attach- 
ment to South Australia, until I have 
completed all I have to write about it in 
A merely descriptive sense. , 

One other prefatory remark and I will 
go straight to the work before me. It is 
this. Residents in the South-Eastem 
District, who will no doubt look with 
some little interest for these papers, or 
even frequent visitors there to whom its 
resources and its vast wealth of natural 
phenomena are already familiar, must not 
suppose that I set out with any idea of 
writing anything descriptively that will 
be new to them. It very often happens 
that people who Uve among the scenes a 



writer attempts to describe estimate his 
success rather by the fecundity of 
his imagination than by his exact- 
ness of relatioiL Many a painstaking 
and conscientious effort of the kind has 
been dismiraed with the inconsiderate 
criticism of *'0h, we knew all that 
before." My stay in the district has 
been limited to six weeks, and as man> 
of its inhabitants have resided there 
more than three times as many years, they 
must not complain if of all I write 
" what is true isn't new ;" and for my 
part, I. hope I shall avoid justifying the 
application of the reverse of the phrase, 
l^e South-Eastem District is, however, 
absolutely and entirely unknown, except 
by report; to nine-tenths of the popula- 
tion of the colony of which it forms a 
party and that fact alone would justify 
the publicatien of the present series of 
articles in a newspaper devoted to the 
interests of the province as a whole, and 
I hope their reproduction in this form. 
But I trust, too, that the wider dissemi- 
nation of a knowledge of the district, 
and especially of the opportimities it 
offers for the prosperous settlement of a 
far larger population than it^ siistains at 
present, will, to some .extent, have the 
beneficial effect of promoting and stimu- 
lating more comprehensive efforts than 
have hitherto been made by the Legis- 
lature to realise its fuU value to South 
Australia. 



OHAPTEB I. 

SOMB GSETKRAL ObSBKVATIONS.— ThB RoUTB TO THB SoUTH-EaST. 



It is a Bignifioant but unfortimate fact 
that T7e no sooner set foot in what is 
known as the South-Eastem Distxict than 
we encounter an absurd and mischieyous 
anomaly in legislation* Its present boun- 
daries, for Parliamentary representation 
and all public purposes, extend from the 
Bi^er Murray on the west and north to 
the mouth of the Glenelgon the south, 
from which point an arbitrary line run- 
ning due north to the Murray separates 
not only the district^ but South Australia, 
from the colony of Yictoria. These are, 
in fact, the boundary lines of our elec- 
toral district of Victoria, and on two sides 
out of four they are about aa iU-adapted 
for the purpose as any that could be de- 
ligned. If all the country comprised 
within those limits were good and habit- 
able, its very extent would compel a 
subdivision for all purposes of local self- 
government and representation. But aa 
it is it is simply impossible either to 
govern equitably or to represent ade- 
qiiate^y such a district by any local 
agency. The great desert, which extends 
fdmost from Wellington to the Beedy 
Greek Swamps, is an unconquerable 
natural barrier to all community of pur- 
pose and identity of interest between the 



north-western and south-eastern extre- 
mities of the district. In fact, the con- 
nection of Wellington, the Li^e Albert 
peninsula, and all the country northward 
to the Murray, with the South-East, is 
merely nominal and political. It is true 
that but for the Wellington votes at the 
l^t general election the district would 
have been deprived of the services of the 
best member it has ever had, but that 
waa the direct consequence of the acci- 
dental circumstance of the two principal 
grounds of political contest in the district 
being identical with those which divided 
the public action of the whole colony 
at the time, and certainly not because 
of the existence oi any purely local sym- 
pathy between Wellington and Penola. 
Let me give one practical instance of the 
absurdity of the boundaries. There is a 
local auxiliary branch of the Destitute 
Board for the South-Eastem District, 
which very properly sits at Mount 
Gambier as the present centre of popula- 
tion. , A pauper at Wellington requiring 
State relief must apply to the Mount 
Gambier Board for the Government 
ration ! Again, a Hospital for the South- 
Eastem District is being built at Mount 
Gambierj and to it cases arising on the 



eaBtem side of tlie Murray will have to 
be sent. I might multiply instances of 
the kind, but it is scarcely necessary to do 
so. StiU, as I can only regard Wellington 
as nominally attached to the South-East, 
and I shall scarcely have occasion to refer 
to it again, it is as well to have explained 
at once the incongruity and practical in- 
oonyenienoe of the present boundaries. It 
may be as well too. before entering the 
region of local detail, to give a few general 
statistical proof s of the progress of the 
whole district, as foreshadowingthe present 
' importance of the interests I shall have 
to deal with. In 1861 the population of 
the entire district was 6,466, and in 1866 
it had risen to 9,300. In 1861 the Und 
alienated from the Crown was 184,587 
acres, and in 1866, 397,087. There were 
7^560 acres under cidtiyation in 1861, 
and 23,123 in 1866. Of these 4,463 
were under ^heat in 1861^ and 13,623- 
in 1866. The produce therefrom 
(in grain alone) was 117,153 . bushels 
in 1861, and 246,127 in 1866. There 
were 6,987 horses in the district in 1861, 
and 12,247 in 1866, and although the 
cattle depastured there had decreased 
from 57,007 iu 1861 to 34,551 in 1866, the 
sheep had increased in the same period 
from 819,104 to 1,300,786, and the wool 
exported from Guichen Bay and Port 
MaoDonnell, exclusive of shipments coast- 
wise to Port Adelaide, had risen from 
2,067,240 lbs. in 1861 to 2,537,250 lbs. in 
1866. These figures indicate a power of 
expansion which would be respectable if 
even it were approaching its limit, but 
as it is now manifestly only in the infancy 
of its development I know of no better 
claim I can adduce to the attention and 
interest of the public generally for the 
tale I am going to unfold. 

And now for the road ! The means of 
oommunication between two points 300 
miles apart^ but having in any respect a 



common interest, is necessarily a question 
of importance. There are two established 
lines between which travellers to the 
South-East may choose ; one by overland 
mail three times a week ; the other by the 
Penola steamer, to Guichen Bay and Port 
MacDonnell once a fortnight. The latter 
requires no comment, for coasting voyages 
in steamers are fully understood ; and if 
even they were not, I should be loth to 
suggest unpalatable ideas to such of my 
readers as may have tender stomachs. 
But about the overland line a few words 
are necessary to the completeness of 
these papers. It is certainly credit- 
able to both Government and the 
mail contractors that a journey which 
little more than six months ago 
occupied nearly five days, is now per- 
formed efficiently in two, but I do not 
despair of the distance being eventually 
accomplished in eight or ten hours less. I 
left Adelaide for my trip on Saturday, the 
18th of May. The mail is advertised to 
leave the General Post-Office at 10.30 
p.m., and at 15 minutes past the hour 
precisely I was there duly equipped 
and eager for a start. But mail drivers 
are sometimes curiously independent of 
all will but their own. They are capital 
fellows in their way, but generally they 
display quite a sufficient sense of the 
essential character of their services. While 
I was in the booking-office, securing, as I 
fondly thought, a '* seat,*' the maildriver 
having obtained the bags from the Post- 
Office, gallopped off just 10 minutes 
before his time, to the bewildennent of 
the Booking Clerk, and the dismay of one 
or two other people interested in the pro- 
ceeding. Eor my . own part, I felt 
very much like being left behind, and so 
I should have been, but that ** a friend 
in need is a friend indeed. '' I had been 
driven to the Post-Office by a gen- 
tleman whose general philanthropy is 



only equalled by the versatility of his 
talent and the fastness and energy of his 
action; and if to this I add that he is one 
of the members for Onkaparinga, I shall 
sufficiently indicate him. ''In chaise of 
the mafl" was a chance not to be fore- 
gone. While the worthy proprietor of 
the coach that had gone was still scratch- 
ing his head in perplexity, my honorable 
friend had gathered up his ribbons, and 
we were both settled for the race. An 
admonitory word or two t3 the sleek black 
mare and we were ''off." How we 
swung round certain comers, and didn't 
knock down unwary pedeatriami as we 
tore through the labyrinth of narrow 
streets which are supposed to afford a near 
cut to the Glen Osmond road, I never 
knew. Once on a clear course, my 
friend's ecstacy was perfect, and we 
rattled along merrily at a pace that must 
have astonished the stately municipal 
trees which line the road, if it wouldn't 
even have beaten Oowia for the Cup. I 
could almost fancy as those . gxacef ul 
gums flitted past us in the bright moon* 
Hght that they bowed their high tops to 
the spirit of ex-Mayoralty that was 
cai^ering through them. Now a dark 
form looms ahead, and by the lights it 
bears we know it is the mail. A minute 
more and we are past it ; but there is no 
such thing as puUing up on the post* 
Blood is up, and a meny gallop for 
another mile was the least that would 
satisfy my friend and his mare. I have 
recorded the incident for the double pur- 
pose of acknowledging my indebtedness 
to the "honorable member,'* and as a 
hint to South-Bastem travellem who may 
not have so good a friend at hand whe^ 
maO driven are more than punctual. 
About the ride from Adelaide to Milang 
little need be said, except that the dis- 
tance is about 60 miles, and that the 
ground i» got over in five houiaand a 



half. Formerly the route was by Wel- 
lington, and through the " Fourteen-mile 
Desert ;" but now a welcome change has 
been effected for the smooth waters 
and cheerful aspect of Lakes Alex- 
andrina and Albert. You leave the 
coach upon the shore of Lake Alexandrina, 
and to the traveller who for a whole night 
has been vainly endeavoring to sleep in 
spite of fate— as represented by the per- 
petual jolting incidental to any convey- 
ances as yet extant, and the corkscrew 
position in which the pressure of mail- 
bags, and other "unavoidaUe circum- 
stances," necessitate the adjustment of 
one's limbs — ^the opportunity to stretch 
himself out and yawn without restriction 
becomes a very luxury of life. You may 
do this to your heart's content while the 
mails are l^ing made up at the Milang 
Post-Office ; and then you must tramp 
along the narrow jetty, where you will 
find the L.A.S.N.Co.'s steamer Telegraph 
with steam up^ ready to receive you, and 
an attentive steward overrunning with 
very welcome suggestions about hot 
cofbe and grilled kidneys. I pity the 
man who cannot appreciate even the 
remembrance of such things at 
such a time. Indeed, this Lake trip 
is one of the greatest improvements 
of all that have been introduced in the 
overland mail service. Of course mails 
must be considered first, but in this case 
there is some gain of time in the trans- 
nussion of Her Majesty's .letter-bags, and 
an unspeakable degree of comfort ensured 
to passengers as compared with the dreary 
and XDibroken ride through the desert 
that is now escaped. The run across to 
Meningie occupies about five hours, and 
during this time passengers may enjoy a 
comfortable sleep, a good brealdast, and 
a most refrsshing wash, besides gladden- 
ing all their sense of beauty and venera- 
tion with the sight of a sunrise on the 
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lakes. The buBiness of disembarking 
mails and passengers at Meningie is ac- 
complished — in the absence of a jetty — 
in a somewhat primitive fashion, and a 
story, which is likely to grow into a 
legend, is current here about the appear- 



ance presented recently by a late " Hon. 
Chief Secretary" as he was borne by a 
diminutive but sturdy A.B. (seaman) 
''.pig-a^back" from the steamer to the 
shore. 
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AiTHOUOH' Meningie is siill only in the 
first year of its existence as a ''township,'^ 
It affords fdready sigiufioant evidences of 
its future importance. Two. <* houses of 
iicoommod^tion" — I' can scairoeiy aay> 
hotels— are established ^wre, mdf as 
settlement progresses in the neighboiv 
bood, there ^wiQ. be quite suffioiebl/' enter- 
prise to supply other legitimate reqtiire-' 
ments. Witii the usual fatality of of&cial 

action, a bungle seems to have been made 
in fixing. the t site of the town, alid the 

settlers there, or some of them, complain 

very bitterly o{ tho error. Where the 

town has been placed the water is shsliow 

at the landing-place, but at some little 

distance away much deeper water can be 

obtained close to. the dhore,. and here it is 

supposed the jetty will halve to be ereeted. 

JThere would thus be a gap between the 

landing-place and the town, which 

ought even now to be avoided, if 

that be possible. There is some very 

fair land on the flats bpcdezmg/ the lake 



about Metiingie, but directly yon leavo 
ihe township oa the Coorong side a dreary 
belt of mallee socub commences. Thi» 
is, indeed, the western extremity of the 
Desert., tit hasonsepeciyianty.in the re- 
tentive charadter of its soil in largo 
patches of it. On the rises sand prevails,, 
but on all thohbUows o» flato there is a 
kind of white pipeday, and this is fre-« 
quently quite 4e$titute of even scrub 
yegetation.: . A more cheerless expanse 
cao. scaroely ,be .conceived, and when you 
emerge from it upon the open flats of the 
Ooo!rc^,.and trace the rippling waters of 
the stream winding their way in a broad 
open channel paralleiL witii the track you 
are folio wii^) it is ira(posBible to avoid 
condemning the obatixkac^ which Jom 90 
long, prevented ihl^ flue, ^heet of watei^ 
being utilised for the purposes d navi- 
gation. < It has been shown over and 
over again by practical men who have a 
pemonal knowledge of the stream, and 
jdl its impftdiments, that the expendi« 
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ture of a very few thousand pounds 
would render it permanently navigable to 
Salt Creek for such a steamer as that 
which now works so efficiently and use- 
fully on the Lakes. It is by the present 
land route nearly 40 miles from Meningie 
to Salt Creek, and the whole of this 
distance may just as well be done by the 
steamer as the run across the Lakes, 
when the few obstructions which exist 
have been removed. What the gain in 
comfort and rest would be to mail passen- 
gers may be fairly estimated from the ex- 
periences of the present Bhorter smooth- 
water steaming to Meningie, and besides 
this the value of all the country on ^e 
Ooorong would be largely increased by 
affording the settlers there the cheapest 
of all roads for their goods traffic. At 
present the cargo boats are uncertain in 
their passages and sometimes have to be 
discarded altogether, but a mail steamer 
running as I suggest could easify tow 
goods barges even when "on service." 
I am glad to know that the project will 
be fairly tested soon., and itssuoces^, 
about which I have no doubts at all, will 
be one more link in the chain which is 
destined I hope to unite inseparably the 
interests of Adelaide and the South-East. 
Very little requires to be said about the 
country from the Coorong to near Laoe- 
pede Bay. Of the stream itself I need 
only add to what I have written that its 
depth of water is chiefly affected by the 
winds, and that when it rises to its 
greatest height it spreads over a much 
wider surface than its channel proper 
occupies. But in that channel there is 
always water enough for the purposes I 
have indicated, except at two or three 
places where " bars " will have to to- cut 

through. On the seaward side of the 
stream there is a narrow strip of ooontry, 

chiefly sandhills, and on the inlaond side a 

still narrower strip of open flats and dry 



sheaoak ridges alternately, beyond which 
lies the fatal scrub. This last-named 
strip, which runs all the way parallel with 
the Coerong and the ooast-line, and rarely 
exceeds half a mile in width, is very pro- 
perly reserved for travelling stock. There 
are public-house* at Magrath^i Flat, 
Wood's WeBs (where the grave of Maladn 
Martin's victim is still pointed out to 
travellers). Chinaman's Wells, and. Salt 
Creek. Along most of this distance, when 
the Coorong ia at its lowest, and the 
outer edges of its bed. are dry, you 
have a splendid road upon its hard pipe- 
clay bottom, and passengers are then 
often wanned out of their resignation to 
^ mail mifieries," by the excitement of a 
slashing gallop over the too tempting 
course. When the atream is higher this 
luxury is impraciioable, and you must, 
instead, plod drearily along the sandy 
track on the ridges, and the slushy snr- 
f^ of the flats. At Salt Creek the 
Coorong loses itself in a wide extent of 
swamp, which penetrates the scrub almost 
uninterruptedly to the Beedy Creek 
waters eastward oi Lacepiado Bay. . It 
will be important to remember this fact 
in connection with Mr, Ooyder's scheme 
for the drainage of the South-East, to 
which I shall have presently to refer. 
Coolatoo is the first stage after leav^ 
ing Salt Creek, and at the. changing 
place beyond it, some cultivation for 
horse^eed has beien carried on success^ 
fully. The road beyond that lies for the 
most part along a dry ridge of light soil^ 
sparsely timbered, and at about eight 
miles north of Lacepede Bay, the tra- 
veller once more finds himaell amongst 
0oltiv»ted paddocks and fann homid. 
steads. The settlements, although 
neither numerous nor extensive, are 
sufficient to prove the suitability of 
the . soil for agricultural' settlement, 
and to illustrate the injustice of the pre- 
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judioe which soxaehow or another has 
become the fashion against the capabili- 
ties of the land about Jjacerpede Bay, I 
am not going to overrate those capabili- 
ties ; but, notwithstanding the contrary 
opinion which has been gradually nursed 
into conviction, and is now, I know, 
widely entertained, I shall state) plainly 
the truth as I found it. 

This ridge on which cultivation is now 
progreasing runs parallel with the coast 
line, due north and south, from About ,15 
miles north of Laoepede Bay to the foot of 
the Mount Benson range, some 15 miles 
to the southward of the township. It is 
bounded on the west by the sandhills of 
the coast, except that in places the ridge 
itself dips almost to the beach. Its width 
varies from seven or eight miles near 
Mount Benson, to about a mile, or 
even leas at places, being skirted on the 
eastward for its entue length, firstly, by 
the swamps running into the Ooorong at 
Salt Greek; then by the Maria Creek 
Swamp at Laoepede Bay ; and, finally, by 
the Biscuit Flat at i^e Mount Benson 
end. Now I am far from classing 
all this soil as of first-class quality, and 
no doubt by comparison with the strong 
days of Penola, the fine black loams of 
Ksdaagadoo, and the exceptionally rich 
volcanic soil of Mount Gambier, it sinks to 
inferiority. But, on the other hand, com- 
pared witibi the bulk of the lands farmed 
in less-fovored parts of the colony, it is 
of quite an average quality, and may be 
pronounced for the most part fair arable 
land, not very expensive to dear, easily 
worked, and with a far better dimate for 
the growth of root crops and cereals than 
the more northern districts of the colony, 
possess. The soil is a light warm sandy 
loam, resting on a limestone formation. 
It is undulating, well gras^, and lightly 
timbered with dieaoak and honeysuckle ; 
but on the southern, end of the ridge, at 



I the spur of the Mount Benson Range, 
trending to the sea, the soil has more 
consistency and tenadty , and is altogether 
stronger land, more expensive to work, 
and probably more productive. The 
I swamps on the eastward of the northern 
or Addaide end of this ridge are scarcely 
likely to be redaimed, even by the drain- 
age, beyond being rendered available to 
some extent for grazing purposes ; but 
the Maria Creek Swamp offers a fine 
field for enterprise and industry. I have 
no doubt this opinion will be demurred 
to by very many whose prejudices or want 
of personal knowledge on the subject may 
impair their judgment ; but let the facts 
speak for themsdves. The surface soil 
upon this swamp, which varies in depth 
from six inches to three and four feet, ia 
a black vegetable mould, resulting from 
the continual decomposition of the super- 
abundant vegetation it produces. On 
some slight rises which occur, where 
there has been less water and finer 
grasses, decomposition is more advanced 
on and near the surface than 
it is in the hollows where the 
water has stood longer, and there has 
been ranker and coarser vegetation left to 
decay, almost untouched by the cattle 
that have grazed down the grasses on the 
drier spots. Here too, as a natural con- 
sequence, the soil is less consolidated, and 
as you walk upon it, you sink ankle deep 
into the spongy mass. Bdow this vege- 
table mould, there is a considerable depth 
of a white calcareous clay, plentifully 
studded, as is also the surface mould, 
with minute shells. Until now, this 
swamp, which extends in a southerly 
direction until it merges into the Biscuit 
Hat, has been covered with water in every 
wet season. A cutting was made about a 
year ago, running across the swamp in a 
due east and west line. The stuff taken 
out of it was used for forming the em* 



bankment of a road which is in fact the 
main line to Narraooorte, and has only 
just now been completed. Less regard ap- 
pears to have been had to the completeness 
of the cutting than to the requirements 
of the embankment, and the channel is 
in a quite unfinished state, and at some 
places is little more than a very irregular 
series of holes. Still, incomplete as it is, 
it has been of considerable service in 
materially reducing the waters on the 
swamp, and giving them an outlet into 
the creek, instead of their being dammed 
back on the eastward, and confined as 
formerly to a tedious escape by their 
natural fall to the north-west. This 
is all that has been done up to 
the present time for the drainage 
of the northern end of the district, 
but it is of signal value in indicating the 
grand results which remain to be accom- 
plished. I take it to be an established 
fact that the draini^ system, «which has 
been ably designed and is now being most 
energetically carried out by Mr. Goyder,* 
is capable of a thoroughly successful ap- 
plication to all parts of the district, and 
that by a judicious and reasonable ex- 
penditure it may be made the means 
of reclaiming a vast extent of re- 
markably rich soil, and of con- 
verting a dreary waste of water 
into a very paradise of pro- 
fitable settlement and national pros- 
perity. It would be departing from the 
system I have laid down for the compila- 
tion of these articles to go fully into the 
details of the drainage scheme at this 
point, which in the present stage of its 
development affects almost exclusively the 
Penola, Grerman Flat, and Mount Muir- 
head Districts. But, inasmuch as Mr. 
Goyder intends to deal quite separately 
with the drainage of this northern end, 
and will actually commence the work as 
soon as all the necessary levels can be 
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taken, it will be as well to explain now 
what it is intended to do there. So 
far as present observations have gone it 
is proposed to maike two outlets at the 
northern end of the district, one at 
Lacepede Bay into Maria Creek, which 
will drain the Maria Creek Swamp, and 
all the Biscuit Flat north of the Mount 
Benson range ; and another into the 
Coorong at Salt Creek, which will drain 
the whole extent of the Avenue Flats 
lying to the eastward of the Maria Creek 
Swamp, and uniting with several other 
flats at Reedy Creek, and falling 
thence to Salt Creek, as others do from 
Blackford to Maria Creek. Thus these 
two points — the Salt Creek having 
an outlet into, the Coorong, and Maria 
Creek having an outlet 50 miles further 
south to Lacepede Bay — ^will, in fact, tap 
the whole waters of the northern end of 
the district. The levels which have been 
already taken establish the efficiency of 
this scheme ; and all the borings that have 
been made show that the levels of the 
bottoms of the proposed cuttings either 
reach or are below the ordinary water 
level. The area of the drains will depend 
upon the maximum rainfall calcu- 
lated to occur during any 24 hours, but 
it is already ascertained that they will in 
any case be of sufficient capacity to be 
available for navigation. Now, then, I 
can bring these conditions of the scheme 
to a focus in so far as they affect the 
Maria Creek Swamp, with the capabilities 
of which, as they will be developed by 
drainage, I am especially dealing. First 
of all, the drains will relieve the land, not 
only of the waters which now flow over it 
from the higher levels to the south- 
ward, but also of its own super- 
abundant rainfall which the soil will 
not absorb. Secondly, the drain which 
will be cut parallel with the course of the 
swtaiup from soaih to north, to tap tne 
of South Australia. 
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present east and west cutting into the 
creek, will be capable of serving either of 
the two useful purposes of navigation, or 
irrigation, if necessary. It will be as easy 
to conserve, and utilise these waters by 
allowing them to oversow the adjacent 
lands periodically, as it is to " warp," as 
it is called, the potato lands on the 
banks of rivers in Oxfordshire 
and Yorkshire. And when this is 
done what is there to prevent, what 
is now the waste of the Maria Creek 
Swamp becoming the Warmambool of 
South Australia? I am sure no better 
land can be found for the cultivation of 
the potato than the rich vegetable mould 
and day subsoa of this swamp, when it 
is drained, especially if the means of 
copious irrigation at will are retained. 
Add to this that the climate is eminently 
suitable, and that there is perfect immu- 
nity from the frosts which render 
the cultivation of this valuable crop 
too hazardous to be profitable 
at Mount Gkmbier, and the most 
sceptical should be satisfied. Already 
one resident at Kingston, Mr. J. BartJeet, 
has nosed a splendid sample of potatoes 
upon this very soil, and as they were 
actually dug when I was at the Bay, and 
are of the finest quality and size, the 
possibility of developing a vast resource 
of wealth in this direction alone can 
scarcely be disputed. And another thing 
to be remembered is that this rich potato- 
ground of the future is immediately ad- 
jacent to what is admitted on aU hands to 
be a first-class natural harbor. 

There is something more to be said 
about the "available" country in the 
immediate vicinity of Lacepede Bay. I 
have already described the coast 
ridge, and the swamps running parallel 
with it on its inland side. Now I must 
ask my readers to follow me in a due 
easterly line towards the Reedy Creek. 



Beyond the Maria Creek Swamp, on the 
eastward, there is a wide expanse of 
country, varying with extreme regularity 
from wet flats and teatree swamps to 
scrubby rises and occasional banks of dry, 
light soil, well grassed and thinly tim- 
bered. The rises increase in altitude as 
you go eastward, and are sandy on most 
of the highest points, until the ridge from 
which you descend to the Reedy Creek 
acquires almost the importance of a 
range. [I shall describe the country 
further eastward than this when I come 
to my Narracoorte Chapters.] Now of 
all this land lying between the Reedy 
Creek and the Maria Creek Swamp, 
and extending almost as far south 
as the Mount Benson Range, only a 
comparatively small portion is fit for im- 
mediate agricultural settlement. A good 
section, or even a series of sections, could 
be selected here and there, but an arable 
"district^' sufficiently extensive to 
command all the advantages of settlement 
and means of communication and traffic 
could hardly be found under existing 
conditions. The flats, especially on the 
Muirabinna country, are well adapted for 
cattle, now when the waters are down, but 
they will be of no greater value until 
drained. Then the whole extent of them 
will be converted into valuable pastoral 
or agricultural country. There is not on 
all parts of these flats the same depth of 
black mould as on the Maria Creek Swamp, 
and what soil there is is not so rich in 
decaying vegetable substances. In 
some places, too, limestone crops out 
on the surface, and at others the ground 
is strongly impregnated with salt. The 
latter instances are, however, excep- 
tional, and the greater portion of all 
these flats is fairly reclaimable for agricul- 
tural purposes, and what is not will be 
vastly improved as pasture land by the 
works that are proposed. The surface 
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Boil of the timbered ridges varies from a 
good red loam to light sand, and on the 
open banks it is nearly everywhere a fine 
brown mould, intermixed with lime- 
stone. Some of these banks and drier 
flats on Murrabinna have lately been 
surveyed, but it has since been determined 
not to offer the land for sale until the ad- 
vantages that will result from the drainage 
have been developed. Indeed, the only 
land as yet aUenated from the Crown 
within the limits I have described in this 
and my last chapter is on a portion of the 
coast ridge extending for some few miles 
north and south of Kingston, and on the 
spur of the Mount Benson Range. 

Approaching Mount Benson there are 
some strips of forest land intersecting the 
course of the Biscuit Flat on an east and 
west line, and excluding a few patches 
where there is too much limestone near 
the surface, and a portion of the lower or 
coast end of them, which is waterlogged in 
winter, all this land is decidedly fit for 
the plough, when cleared. The soil is a 
good red loam, with limestone below. It 
is moderately timbered with gum, sheaoak, 
and honeysuckle, and is quite above the 
reach of the inundations which periodi- 
cally submerge the surrounding flats. 
Beyond this on the southward there 
is another <'arm" of the Biscuit Flat, 
and then you reach the Mount Benson 
Range. The Mount itself, the highest 
point of the chain, is a promi- 
nent object, towering like a monument 
above the humbler hills around it, and 
its barren sides^and rugged peak present 
a stem contrast to their gentler grassy 
slopes. Here the soil varies in the most 
fitful alternations, from almost pure sand 
and a black or red sandy loam to a choco- 
late marl, stifiening at places to good 
honest clay, and still with the limestone 
subsoil. Except on the highest rises of 

the range and on patches where the stone 



is too thick on the surface, the whole of 
this belt of imdulating country, having an 
average width of some four miles, and 
extending from the Moimt about six 
miles to the coast, is good agricultural 
land. Wattles are very plentiful amongst 
the timber, and if the present timber 
licences were somewhat modified wattle 
bark would beooyie a good export article 
from Lacepede Bay. Now a payment of 
£5 annually is required, and it is more 
than a working man can reasonably afford 
merely for collecting the bark. 

I take it that the Mount Benson Range 
will be the natural Southern boundary of 
the local trade of Lacepede Bay. It is 
almost equi-distant as between Kingston 
and Robe, and with a port on either 
side, it is unlikely produce will be carted 
across the range unnecessarily. The 
Motlnt Benson country is held now under 
two' pastoral leases by Mr. Dugald Smith 
and Mr. Seymour (of Mosquito Plains), 
but the latter gentleman has taken up at 
tiie upset price, after it had passed the 
hammer, a block of some 4,000 or 5,000 
acres of the land I have already des- 
cribed as trending to the coast from the 
spur of the range. Those who in visitibg 
the district keep only to the beaten high- 
way, woidd scarcely suspect the existence 
there of such a large extent of really good 
land. I came upon it quite unexpectedly 
in following down the coast line, from 
Guichen Bay to Cape Jaffa, and was so 
delighted with the prospect it afforded 
that I turned off* the beach and struck 
through it back to the range. After 
riding some two or three miles, I was 
agreeably surprised to find a genuine 
farm homestead, and signs of cul- 
tivation which fully justified the opinions 
I had already formed of the capabi- 
lities of the soil. But unfortunately 
the enterprising pioneer of agriculture, 
who has invaded the hitherto sacred re- 
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cesses of pastoral monopoly with plough 
and seed, has only been able to secure 
one section of 80 acres, nearly all the rest 
of the alienated land having become, as I 
have said, the property of Mr. Seymour. 
I was glad to meet, t^K), at this farm, an 
intelligent and hale old gentleman, the 
father of the owner, who has been better 
known in the past history, of South Aus- 
tralia than he is now. His name, which 
I am sure he will permit me to mention, 
is Henry Paddon, and he was an active 
and useful colonist here when most of us 
were strangers to South Australia. It 
was edifying to a degree to listen to the 
tale he told of the publication of a 
pamphlet on iron ores, written by himself 
many years ago, for the authorship of 
which he avers an honorable member for 
a northern district has recently received 
the credit. In connection with this 
farm, it is interesting to note that JVir. 
James Paddon, the owner, has this year 
** mended" a portion of his land with sea- 
weed, carted from the adjacent beach, at 
the rate of 12 tons to the acre. The re- 
sults of the experiment will be worth ob- 
serving. 

There are some other conditions per- 
taining to the land under notice which 
must be recorded. Firstly, the " coast 
disease*' is very prevalent and fatal here. 
I shall, further on in these articles, state 
all the particulars I have been able to 
gather respecting this insidious and mys- 
terious malady, but for the present I will 
merely note that its ravages amongst 
sheep, horses, and cattle are severe even 
on the dry soils of Mount Benson, but 
are still more extensive on the drier 
chain of sand hills which intervenes be- 
tween the range and Guichen Bay. Then, 
secondly, the kangaroo nuisance is ac- 
quiring the most astonishing and serious 
proportions here. The plan chiefly re- 
sorted to for the annihilation of the pest I 



is altogether inefficient for the purpose, 
and must continue to be so while it is only 
partially adopted. The occupiers of the 
two Mount Benson runs, Messrs. Sey- 
mour & Smith, pay the blacks in the dis- 
trict 6d. per head for all the kangaroos 
they kill, and supply them with guns and 
ammunition. Up to the present time 
30,000 head have been paid for at this 
rate on these two runs alone, and I am 
assured that a blackfellow has sometimes 
earned as much as £4 per week in the 
pursuit. Notwithstanding all this whole- 
sale destruction I scarcely rode 200 yards 
in any direction about Mount Benson 
without seeing some of the species, and 
fresh tracks are everywhere visible. Once 
I started a mob that could only be counted 
by thousands, and extended from the ex- 
1a:emes of its right and left Hanks fully a 
quarter of a mile. It is computed that 
two of these animals will consume as 
much feed as three sheep, and from that 
some idea may be formed of the extent 
to which the kangaroo nuisance reduces 
the actual grazing value of country where 
they abound. I hope in the interests of 
our earlier history, our nationality, and 
fleld sports, that the marsupial species 
will never be exterminated in Australia, 
but unless a means can be devised for 
giving an actual money value to their 
flesh, skins, or bones, something will have 
to be done, if necessary by legislative 
enactment, to check their further increase. 
More of this anon. 

I have now indicated the nature of all 
the country within a radius of from 15 to 
20 miles of Lacepede Hay. There are 
two other questions to be dealt with in 
connection with it before I come 
to the description of the port 
itself, and the trade it already possesses, 
and ought legitimately to command. 
First, the indigenous products of the dis- 
trict ; and secondly, the present residts of 
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cultiration there. I am afraid the former 
will not present a very important or ex- 
tensive list. The people of Kingston take 
credit under this head for the Caoutchouc 
or Cake Petroleum recently dis* 
covered in the vicinity of Salt Greek, 
but whatever value the article may be 
proved to possess, I scarcely think it 
will ever become, after the opening of the 
Goorong, an export from Lacepede Bay, 
for the water carriage from the Greek to 
Goolwa will certainly compete with the 
not very much less distance by land to 
Kingston.' It may, however, be dis- 
covered more to the southward of 
Salt Greek, in which case it would 
probably go to Kingston for export. 
Of course every one has seen the samples 
that were exhibited in Adelaide about a 
year ago. I believe the source from 
which the substance exudes upon the 
surface is not yet known, but it is a sin- 
gular fact that on some places where the 
deposit was destroyed by fire last summer 
the stuff is again covering the ground. I 
understand that a parcel of it has actually 
been sold at £12 10s. per ton, and that a 
recent analysis shows it to contain an oil 
valuable for machinery, besides kerosine 
and stearine. I have already mentioned 
the quantity of wattles at Mount Ben- 
son, and with due liberality on the 
part of Government, wattle bark might 
be added to the exports of the district. 
Also, if proper precautions were adopted, 
it ought surely to be possible to get some 
value out of the kangaroos, especially 
when they abound so near a shipping 
place. Kangaroo skins weU tanned make 
soft and yet durable leather, and kan- 
garoo hams well cured woidd' tempt an 
impartial epicure^to a hearty meal. Even 
the bones of the animal must have some 
value, if not for manufacturing pur- 
poses, certainly for manure. Only 
the other day a Lake Hawdon settler 



was advertising for a man to kill 
kangaroos at sixpence a head, and 
all the employer asks for as evidence of 
slaughter is '^ the lugs." I am satisfied 
that if two or three men took up the 
trade, who understood thoroughly how to 
cure a ham and tan a hide, they might 
make a good profit from those operations, 
and a good wage from the head-money to 
boot, besides contributing to a national 
benefit. Garbonate of magnesia is found 
at places to the north-west of Lacepede 
Bay. It is remarkably pure, forming 
little rises, externally not unlike beehives, 
and containing within a mass like fine 
flour in appearance. 

Now, as to the results of cultivation. I 
have already said that the farms in the 
district are confined at present to the 
coast ridge, which extends from near 
Goolatoo to Mount Benson, and to one 
occupation at the back of the range. On 
the northern side of the Bay, they com- 
mence about eight miles from the town- 
ship, and the principal farmers are Mr. 
J. D. Gave, Mr. Oakley, Mr. Smith, Mr. 
.Lane, and the Messrs. J. <& A. Gooke. 
Last year — ^I am now, of course, depend- 
ing upon information, and not personal 
observation — there were grown 350 tons of 
hay upon 225 acres of land, the yield 
upon some paddocks exceeding 2^ tons to 
the acre, and the average of all being 
more than 1^ tons. Two thousand one 
hundred bushels of wheat were grown on 
139 acres, part of which has been cropped 
for three years successively. The yield 
upon some paddocks was as high as 30 
bushels to the acre, the average of the 
whole being 16 bushels. I saw several 
hundred bushels on the floor of Messrs. 
Gooke's store, at Kingston, and the grain 
is large and plump. Other crops have 
been grown successfully, as, for instance, 
oats, barley, rye, onions, and mangold 
wurtsel. I am particular in mentioning 
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these facts, because of an unjust prejudice 
which has grown up against this end of 
the district, and because I| believe them 
to afford reasonable evidence of the suit- 
ability of the locality for agricultural 
settlement where the land is fit. That I 
have sufficiently described in detail, and 
its area will be immensely increased 
by the drainage works, which 
have been already initiated. The 
farmers — ^tenant farmers some of them — 
who have been settled there for several 
years, do not^ complain so much of 
the quality of the soil, or the expense 






of clearing it, as of the coast disease and 
the strong winds which sometimes pre- 
vail there. • In short, to compare the pre- 
sent agricultural resources of the Lacepede 
Bay District with Mount Grambier, Penola, 
or even Karracoorte, would be absurd ; 
but because it may suffer by comparison 
with lands that are exceptionally rich it 
ought not to be altogether ignored, and 
I am confident of seeing in the not very 
distant future an uninterrupted chain of 
prosperous farming settlements around 
the township of Kingston. 



CHAPTER in. 



The TownTand Port of Lacepede. — Its Present Trade and Future Usefxtlness. 



Honest Gratiano in the fulness of his 
anger and scorn, culminated his objur- 
gations of defeated Shylock in the wish 
that he should have . godfathers enough to 
bring him ''to the gaUows — not the 
font ! '' An almost equally severe afflic- 
tion has been imposed upon luckless 
Lacepede. Would any one, uninitiated 
in the mysteries of the. christenings of 
things and places, ever guess without a 
prompter, that the appellations of Lace- 
pede Bay, Port Lacepede, Port Caroline, 
Kingston, Maria Creek, The Creek, &c., 
Ac., were all intended to signify 
the same town and port ? Yet it is a fact 
that such is the case ; and the '' et ceteras" 
with which thei catalogue is dosed are in- 
tended as a saving clause if the compila- 
tion is incomplete, as judging from indi- 
cations no doubt it is. I think the in- 



terests of the place, and its inhabitants 
would be promoted if only its original 
and euphonious name of Lacepede were 
retained. The midtiplicity of titles it 
possesses now can only create confusion, 
and will even mislead strangers as to the 
locality. ''Port Lacepede" woidd be a 
significant and distinctive name, and for 
a town that is absolutely a seaport it 
would be impossible to select a better 
one. 

It must be admitted that beyond a wide 
expanse of ocean in repose, and the belt 
of timber which skirts the coast line, 
there is but little in the appearance of 
Lacepede — ^as I shall call it — ^to gratify an 
exacting lover of the picturesque in 
Nature. The town itself is as yet scattered 
and incongruous. The buildings are dis- 
persed over about a half mile square of 
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ground. What ate to be the " streets" of 
the future are barely defined now. In 
promenading some of the principal 
thoroughfares you have to toil over sand 
lidges. Blackfellows' wurleys, primitive 
and pungent, stand cheek by jowl with 
stately edifices of enterprise and refine- 
ment. Blear-eyed lubras, costumed with 
short pipes and scanty blankets, squat in 
the sunshine, where presently dainty 
dames in furbelows and feathers will pro- 
menade upon verandahed pavements. 
Dusky, curly pated, snuffling piccanninies, 
ranging from pure black to octoroon, 
gambol there unhindered, and all around 
the pleasant simplicity, quietness, and free- 
dom of the bush prevail. Even many of 
the white inhabitants are only '' housed" 
in tents, and in some quarters of the 
town shoes and stockings are not held to be 
essential to the conditions of civilised life. 
But with all this there are evidences enough 
of present prosperity and future progress 
to arrest the attention of even the castial 
observer. There are stores with goodly 
stocks ; inns with the significant cluster 
of saddle-horses at the bridle-posts out- 
side ; cheerful-looking cottages with a bit 
of white paint, and a bright parterre ; a 
long range of substantial warehouses, and 
others in course of erection. The ring of 
the carpenter's hammer and the dink of 
the mason's chisel have a meaning in 
their sound, and it tells the tale of enter- 
prise and progress. Prominent amongst 
the new buildings approaching completion 
is the new Telegraph and Post Office. It 
is a handsome and convenient structure, 
and the establishment of telegraphic com- 
munication which will now soon be 
afforded will be as welcome aa it is a 
necessary boon to the inhabitants. A 
large new store is also being built, and a 
two-storied and commodious hotel, which 
will be the third in the township. AD 
these buildings are in dose proximity to 



the jetty, but somewhat removed, from' 
the portion of the township which is most 
populated now. Messrs. Cooke's stores 
and offices are on the beach frontage and 
flush with the road approaching the 
jetty. 

The harbor is without doubt one of the 
most remarkable in the world. Ap- 
parently a wide open roadstead, exposed 
to the full swell of the ocean, and termi- 
nating in a low shallow beach, it is never- 
theless almost without a wave even when, 
beyond its bounds, old Neptune is roar- 
ing and raging in his wildest fury. No 
one who has ever witnessed the wonderful 
calmnesff of its waters when the smartest 
craft were hardly able to weather the 
storm outside has withheld his testimony 
U> the security it offers to vessels already 
there, or as a harbor of refuge to others 
in distress if they can gain its shelter. 
Various theories have been propounded aa 
to the cause of its perpetual calmness, but 
the fact is acknowledged on all hands. 
Dr. W. J. Browne, who is largely in- 
terested in the southern end of the district, 
when examined before the South-Eastem 
Improvement Committee of last year, 
gave the following evidence, which is 
terse, but explidt and convincing: — "I 
know Lacepede Bay to be a remarkably 
safe port. I was out in a very severe gale 
of wind some years ago, but I think I 
may say that the Ant (steamer) and the 
whole of her passengers would have been 
lost had it not been that she sought 
refuge in Lacepede Bay. There we found 
it quite calm, although the sea was in a 
fearful state outside." Captain Douglas, 
the President of the Marine Board, when 
examined before the same Committee, 
attributed the safety of the bay ''to the 
shelter of the Cape Ja& reef, which in- 
tercepts the ocean swell, and to the 
gradual shoaling of the water to the 
shore." But Mr. Goyder, the Surveyor- 
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General, who has personally taken sound- 
ings for seven miles from the shore pur- 
posely to ascertain the cause of the 
remarkable stillness which prevails, gives 
an explanation which certainly appears 
more complete and feasible. The reef 
to which Captain Douglas refers no doubt 
assists in the protection of the bay on the 
south-west side, but it does not enclose the 
roadstead. Mr. Goyder sajrs the bottom 
of the bay presents a series of natural 
breakwaters. There are sudden and pre- 
cipitous falls for from ^ight to twenty 
feet from one level to another, and the 
incoming swell breaking upon these suc- 
cessive walls is perpetually thrown back 
to meet and break the force of its fol- 
lower, until, as the motion of the wave 
extends itself to the comparatively shal- 
low waters where vessels are moored, its 
power is expended, and it finally washes 
but feebly on the shore. I cannot doubt 
the correctness of Mr. Goyder*s preipises, 
and that being conceded, his conclusion 
seems natural and convincing. From the 
survey of the Bay, I gather that its total 
area of comparatively smooth water is 78 
square miles without a known rock. It 
contains 44 square miles, with a depth 
of from 30 to 60 feet ; 23 square miles, 
with a depth of from 15 to 30 feet ; 
and 11 sqaare miles, having a depth 
of less than 15 feet. The present jetty 
only goes into some seven or eight feet of 
water, but it is said there is a depth of 24 
feet within three-quarters of a mile from 
the shore. It will undoubtedly be neces- 
sary, in order to provide for the future 
trade of the port, to extend the jetty to 
deeper water, but I will reserve this point 
for the present. I am quite aware of t'he 
delicate ground I shall be getting on 
when I come to discuss the reqtiirements 
of rival ports, and I shall complete first of 
all my descriptive notes of the whole dis- 
trict. 



Some particulars of the trade which 
has been hitherto developed at Lace- 
pede will be interesting. The port 
has only been established some six 
years, and the shipment of wool 
there was not commenced on at all a 
large scale until the season of 1865-6. In 
that year the exports of wool amounted 
to a total of. 1,064 bales, of which 287 
bales were from the Northern sheep shorn 
in the South-East in consequence of the 
drought, and 777 bales, the produce of 
the district proper. In 1866-7 the export 
reached 1,391 bales, aU the produce of the 
district, or nearly double the amount 
of local-grown wool shipped in the pre- 
vious year. In the ensuing season, with 
even existing facilities, there will be, I 
venture to predict, a considerable increase 
upon this quantity, and it is not impro- 
bable the shipments will reach 2,500 to 
3,000 bales. A statement has been 
handed to me by which it appears that 
there are 30 sheep stations in South 
Australia, yielding 5,500 bales, and about 
15 in Victoria, yielding 2,500 bales, 
which are nearer to Port Lacepede than 
to any other shipping place. I cannot 
vouch for the accuracy of this computa- 
tion myself, but I know that it comes 
from a trustworthy source, and its cor- 
rectness is purely a question of fact. 
Assuming it to be correct, it does not 
follow, however, that this total of 8,000 
bales will be immediately shipped at 
Lacepede, or that all ^he stations pro- 
ducing it will at once draw their supplies 
fromi thenoe. There are various interests 
at work which have an entirely opposite 
tendency at present, but they must inevi- 
tably either assume a new aspect or die 
out in the future. Lacepede Bay is so 
good a harbor, and facilities for ship- 
ment there may be so easily rendered 
unexceptionable, that it must become in 
the common order of things the outlet for 
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all the country U. which it Ib absolutely 
nearer than any other port, if even it does 
not command a more distant trade, 
excepting only where — as in the case of 
the Coorong — ^the cheapness of water car- 
riage may compete with a shorter distance 
of land traffic. It is certain, therefore, 
that the trade of the port will be proL^es- 
sive for years to come, and in recognising 
its value and importance as the best fitting 
and most easily turned key to a certain 
extent of country, which — when present 
prejudices have run their course — will be 
determined partly by tlie lines upon the 
map, but chiefly by the natural features 
of the country itself, I am committing 
myself to nothing that ought to excite the 
jealousy or opposition of settlers beyond 
those limits. At the same time I do not 
overlook the fact that where, as at Mount 
Gambier and Penola, population is so much 
larger, settlement so much more advanced, 
and even undeveloped resources are 
richer, the necessity for the supply of 
facilities for traffic and shipment, if they 
do not exist naturally, is m«*re urgent 
and inmiediate. I say this parenthetically, 
lest the people at the southern end of the 
district should imt^ne that, because I 
have not allowed myself to be biassed by 
the prevailing antipathy to its Nortliern 
port, I shall also run counter to popular 
opinion by underrating their claims. 

And now ** to return to our muttons." 
An exact estimate of the past and present 
inward trade of Port Lacepede may be 
formed from the tonnage of the goods 
landed th^re bv the two vessels I'egularly 
engaged in the local traftic. In 1804 and j 
part of 1865, the imports were 410 tons | 
all by the Swallow (cutter). In 18G5-6 ' 
they were 528 tons by the Swallow, and 
130 tons by the Kangaroo (schooner), 
while for 1866-7, they have already reached 
760 tons by the Swallow, and 190 tons by 
the Kangaroo. These imports consist of 



general merchandise, and as they all 
come from Port Adelaide, and are mostly 
duty paid there, they do not figure in 
the Cust<mis returns of Lacepede. The 
figures have been obtained from the 
manifests of the two vessels, and have been 
obligingly given to me by Messrs. J. and 
A. Cooke. Some of these imports have 
already been sent by dray to Border 
Town and Narracoorte, and even over 
the IJordor into Victoria. When I was 
at the port, I saw two heavily laden drays 
leave Messrs. Cooke's store, and a few 
days later, when e/t rtmte to the Tatiara, 
I overtook them witliin a few miles of 
their destination at Border Town. It is 
a fact, therefore, that some residents in 
the Tatiara have discovered that Lace- 
pede is the nearest and cheapest port for 
them, and that the foundation of what 
must eventually become an extensive 
trade Ls already laid. 

There is one want at Lacepede to which, 
as it has no bearing whatever on the in- 
terests of the distiict as a whole, I may as 
well advert at once. It is the necessity 
for the establishment of a Local Court 
there. At present, in whatever litigation 
the people of Lacej)ede may be involved,* 
they must attend the Court at Guichen 
Bay, and it • of course freijuently ha])pens 
that the expenses of the journey, and the 
loss of time it necessitates, amount to far 
more than the sum at issue. A few weeks 
ago 19 summonses were issued against 
people at Lacepede by the Crown Lands 
Ranger for illegally dejiasturing cattle, 
and although in some cases there were 
absolute bars to action, the journey to 
Robe became a necessity to the 
defendants. There is a great h:ird- 
ship in this which the Government 
might easily remedy. Mr. Gower, 
the Resident Stipendiary Magistrate, 
at Robe has only the Comrt at tnat place 
to attend, and it would not be unreason- 
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able to ask lifm to ask him to take duty 
once a luonth .■*• Kingston. For the 
pre.sfnt accomiri<ja... n might be found 
for the sitting of the Oonrt without the 
necessity of building a Oourt-House ; and 
all tliat would be necessary would be to 
** proclaim" someplace in due form, make 
the aiTangem on t with Mr. Gower, and 
.ip]>oint a local r< .^ident to act as Clerk of 
Mjo Court, for which, as the duties would 
1;.; light at present, a nominal salary would 
ouffice. Considering that now there is no 
Court held between Wellington and 



Guichen Bay, the reasonableness of the 
claim which the people of Lacepede Bay 
and the vicinity have in this matter will, 
I am sure, be acknowledged. Another 
inconvenience, which also might be easily 
remedied, results from there being only 
one resident Justice of the Peace at Lace- 
pede Bay. There are, of course, other 
^* requiremenis" there, but as they in a 
measure affect other parts of the district 
also, I shall, in accordance with my 
plan, reserve their consideration for the 
present. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Jl'rom Mount Bbnsok to Guichbk Bay. — The Coabt Disease. — The Town 
OF Robe. — The Adjacent Coxtntbt and the Lakes. 



From the Mount Benson range — the 
natural barrier from which the stream of 
commerce must flow to Port Lacepede in 
one direction and to Port Robe in the 
other — the track to Guichen Bay, er 
Robe, lies on an almost due south line. 
There is one large teatree swamp just 
beyond Mr. Seymour*s station, and a road 
has been embanked through the worst 
part of it. Then you enter a long, weary 
chain of sand hummocks, which extend, 
without a break, almost to Robe. To the 
eastward the Stone Hut range, heading 
the Biscuit Flat, trends to and beyond 
Lake Hawdon, and, except near the Lake, 
there is very little country available for 



agriculture. The coast disease is very 
prevalent, and even more than usually 
severe on these sand hummocks, and the 
comparative scarcity of kangaroos there is 
attributed to the sagacity of those 
animals in avoiding the most infected 
localities. As I have just now men- 
tioned the Biscuit Flat, I will sup- 
ply an omission here by explaining 
a peculiarity from which it takes its name. 
Over its whole extent it is thickly covered 
with flat round incrustations of limestone 
with small indentations upon their upper 
surface, giving them a singularly close 
resemblance to genuine biscuits, which is 
rather increased than otherwise by the 
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faot that their sue yariee from that of the 
diminutiye '' Pionic/* to the aubstantial 
" Abemethj." The Rev. J. B. Tenison 
Woods in hia valuable and interesting 
''geological observations" of the district, 
gives a very feasible explanation of their 
origin. Alluding to the fact that the 
surface of these wet flats is generally 
pitted over with little depressions in 
which the remaining water collects when 
the dry weather sets in, and that they are 
the last to dry up, he remarks that im 
doing so, a small quantity of lime and 
pipeclay (in which soil the} only 
occur) gets hardened into a cake, 
and these cakes becoming after- 
wards detached from the soil derive 
their singular but uniform appearance 
from the action of rain and atmospheric 
influences. Mr. Woods is evidently confi- 
dent that this is the true explanation of the 
'' biscuits," and with all the enthusiasm 
of a geologist he adds :—*' How- simply 
they ieH their own story when examined ; 
so true it is that natural phenomena are 
open before us like a book to read from if 
we will only pay attention to every word 
and letter." 

Then as to the '' coast disease." The 
hummocks I have mentioned are certainly 
infected as severely, or probably more 
severely, than any other part of the dis- 
trict. What is the real cause of the 
plague, or why it appears in certain 
localities where widely different condi- 
tions prevail, and does not touch others 
where there is apparently precisely the 
same character of soil, climate, and vege- 
tation, I am quite unable to explain. 
Theories enough to bewilder the most 
painstaking and discriminating en- 
quirer have been propounded, but 
I have heard none as yet which 
stated experiences will not in some de- 
gree refute. Noxious gases exhaling from 
stagnant water is given, for instance, as 



one theory of cause ; but then these very 
sandhills, fatally pregnant with the dis- 
ease, but quite dry and above and away 
from all stagnant waters, confound such 
a supposition on the face of it. The disease 
prevails too on the dry warm ridge ex- 
tending from near Coolatoo to Mount 
Benson, and through the Mount Benson 
and Stone Hut Ranges. Other theorista 
ascribe the cause to a poison plant as yet 
imdetected, while others again maint4iiii 
thitt any vegetation produced in certain 
localities wiU impart the poison. Some 
say that horses infected with the disease, 
and fed upon hay grown where it pre- 
vails, will die, but that if fed upon inv 
ported fodder they will recover. But 
here again experience will pupply excep- 
tions enough to destroy the rule. It 
must not be forgotten either that the 
disease is not peculiar to the South-East. 
I have heard of it on Yorke's Peninsula 
and at Port Lincoln, and also on the 
coast of the Western District of Victoria, 
and even beyond Port Phillip Heads. 
In the South-East it appears to be chiefly 
confined to the country at the head of 
the Coorong, from whence it extends to 
Lake George on the south, and variously, 
to Penola on the east. One fact which 
is quite beyond cavil Ib imp<M^ant — the 
disease invariably assumes its severest 
form on the dry lands from about August 
to November, or in the spring season^ 
when the feed grows quickly after the 
rains, especially on the light warm sandy 
soils, but is comparatively washy and in- 
nutritious. This, 1 think, rather favors 
the theory which not a few maintain, 
that after all, the origin of the whole 
thing is in the poverty of the feed at 
certain times and places. But at any rate 
something ought to be done to prove the 
bane, in order that the antidote may be 
sum>lied. The disease renders a large 
tract of country comparatively valueless, 
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at all events for grazing purposes, and the 
cost of detecting its origin — and surely 
that is not impossible — wonld be money 
well expended in the interest of the 
comTUiinity generally. Even a careful 
compilation of all the facta which actual 
experience will afford would be useful, 
if only as indicating the direction enquiry, 
to be assisted by practical tests, should 
take. For instance, Mr. Edward Stock- 
dale, one of the oldest settlers in the 
South-East, told me that on the Stone 
Hut Range — appropriately named from 
the outcroppings of limestone— the disease 
is fatal to sheep, but scarcely affects 
horses or cattle, while on the adjacent 
flats, it tells more severely upon cattle 
than horses, and the fatter the boasts 
the more acrffravatetl is the disease. There 

err? 

must be a roason for all these circum- 
stances, and practice and science com- 
bined should solve the mystery The Logis- 
lafare has already evinced a sens ^ of its 
ri)8pousibilities as to diseases in wheat, 
and it is certainly desirable that pr(»\'ision 
should also bo made for discovering the 
cause of coast disease. 

There is one hotel on the road from 
Mount Benson to Robe, and after leaving 
it the next indications of settlement are 
at Newton, a ** suburb" of Guichon Bay, 
the intervening distance being about 12 
miles. At Newton the bush track through 
th«* sand hummocks strikes the main line 
of road to Ponola, which at that point and 
for a few miles further on the line is 
metalled to Robe. The scenery too im- 
proves materially. The coast ridge on the 
right of the road is bolder and richer in 
vegetation than the hummocks you have 
loft ; cottage or villa residences with trim 
ft^nccs and gay garden nooks are dotted 
luTO and there, and on the left there are 
several broad lagoons, shallow, but pretty 
notwithstanding. Wild fowl may be seen 
even now lazily lounging on those lazy 



I waters, but a fellmongery establishment 
there proves that enterprise may apply 
them to a more useful if less romantic 
purpose. Another mile and you are 
within the precincts of Robe proj^er. 
Imagine, if you please, a long length of 
road bordered at first by paddocks, 
then cottages and gardens, then 
stray shops and miscellaneous build- 
ings until you get in the very- 
thick of bakers, butchers, bootmakers, 
tailors, saddlers, chemists, public-houses, 
multum in parvo stores, then other actual 
streets branching from this main road, 
and finally, dignified and withal hand- 
some banking-houses fronting an open 
space, which, I suppose, is intended to 
become an ornamental square or crescent 
in the future. To the left there is 
rising groimd, with a church and some 
other buildings dotted about. To the 
right the calm waters of the Bay, with 
probably a steamer or one or two vessels 
at anchor ; before you another hotel, and 
beyond it again capacious stores and 
goodly habitations. Indt^d, I was 
astonished to find how in seven years, 
which had elapsed since I was last there, 
the town had increased, not only in ex- 
tent, but in the various accommodations 
it affords. The place is stiU essentially a 
wool and pastoral port, and all the ex- 
port and most of the import trade passes 
through the hands of Messrs. George 
Ormerod & Co. I am certainly doubtful 
whetheritis destined inthefuture to retain 
ail the trade it possesses now, because " 
that must necessarily be affected by the 
development of Lacepede Bay, on the 
north, as its commercial relations have 
already been by the opening of MacDon- 
nell Bay on the south. - But before going 
fully into this question, I will complete 
my notes of the adjacent country. 

One especial feature of the neighbor- 
hood is the chain of lakes, which extends 
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from Lake Hawdon on the north to Lake 
Bonney on the south. The several lakes 
are separated from each other in nearly 
every case by narrow strips of land, and 
it is the opinion of most scientific men 
who have seen them that they are now 
drying up with comparative rapidity, 
and that not very many years ago they 
formed one long narrow body of water, 
resembling pretty nearly what the Coo- 
rong is now. Besides the more impor- 
tant of these lakes, which comprise Lakes 
Hawdon, Eliza, St. Clair, George, and 
Bonney, there are a large number of 
smaller ones, varying in area from about 
five to fifty acres, which add largely to 
the romantic beauty of the scenery. 
Indeed, in this last respect Guichen Bay 
excels every other part of the South- 
Eastem District, unless it be Mount 
Gambier itself, but there nature has pre- 
sented her loveliness under quite a dif- 
ferent aspect. The rugged precipitotis 
walls of extinct craters, and the super- 
natural stillness and depth of the 
waters that have replaced volcanic 
fires, impress the beholder with wonder 
and awe. But around Guichen Bay 
the scenery is beautiful in its sim- 
plicity, and yet perfect in its loveliness. 
Take, for example, the immediate vicinity 
of Lake Eliza. The road thither from Robe 
lies through a pleasant jumble of hills, 
lightly timbered, and having in places a 
light loamy soil, but with a good deal of 
downright sand intersecting the better 
strips. Then you cross some open plains 
subject to inundation in very wet seasons, 
and enclosed by perpetually reciuring 
belts of gum and sheaoak where 
the ground is elevated slightly above 
the level which the water reaches. 
You are running a south-east line now, 
and have the coasi ridge of sand lulls on 
your right. Ascend one of the highest of 
these eminences and you have a view 



which not even the Lake of Conio, as 
word-painted by Bulwer's florid pen, can 
excel. At your feet are the broad glitter-- 
ing waters of Lake Eliza, encircled with 
the shrublike tea-tree, the dingier honey- 
suckle, or the graceful sheaoak. Grassy 
plains (we may forget now they will 
presently bo swamps), divided by long 
lines of timber fill up the space 
to the sandhills, and there, em- 
bossomed in those undulating settings 
which the geniality of the season has 
clothed in the gayest verdure of spring, 
you have a wealth of beauty in the smaller 
lakes that — brightest and most brilliant 
of all — ^are flashing in the sunshine like 
diamonds in an emerald wreath. For 
the outside border of all this matchless 
scene you have the ocean itself, 
and its dull roar upon the beach 
below you can but suggest the 
thought, are geologists really true 
theorists when they affirm that in a 
f.irmer age those waves rolled over 
the intervening glories of hill, lake, and 
plain we are admiring now, to yonder 
range which forms the opposite frame- 
work of the picture ? And if so, will the 
changes of future cycles beat back old 
ocean further still, and mrest from 
his grasp another landscape so rich 
in loveliness ? There are certainly 
phenomena enough to suggest all 
manner of speculative thought. Every 
tree that you pass that has been blown 
down and is lying now with its roots ex- 
posed, reveals clinging to those roots, or 
embedded in the soil where once they 
grew, innumerable oyster shells, many of 
them being in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion. Mr. Woods would probably ex- 
claim of these as he did of the stone 
biscuits, **How simply they tell their 
own story when examined ;" but the evi- 
dence, however simple, is impressive and 
profound. 
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Another of the phenomena peculiar to 
the Sonth-Eastem District is yeiy promi- 
nent here, and it will be best nnderstood 
by the term "underground drainage.*' 
But by this something more is inferred 
than the mere percolation of surface water 
to a lower level through a porous soil. It 
is assumed that there are actually under- 
ground rivers which absorb and carry off 
a great deal of the swamp water of the in- 
terior, receiving it through what are called 
the "runaway holes" that abound on all the 
swampy ground. These remarks will 
apply with even greater force to the 
country more to the southward, but there 
are some who maintain that LaJce Hawdon 
and Lake Eliza might be effectually 
drained by boring holes to these sub- 
terranean water channels. Instances are 
freely given in which evidences of the 
existence of these underground streams 
have been obtained in sinking wells. It is 
a singular fact, too, that of the chain of 
lakes I have described the water of some 
is quite fresh and of others salt or 
brackish. Lake Eliza, for instance, is 
salt, while Lake Q«orge is fresh. They 
are not, therefore, all maintained 
by the drainage of the super-abundant 
rainfall on^^he higher levels, although 
apparently they originally formed one 
united stream. 

When I was on this coimtiy a survey 
was going on near Lake Eliza. Some of 
the land pegged out is good open forest 
plain, having a light red loam and plenty 
of limestone. The lines all terminate at 
the sand lulls but run through a good 
deal of swampy ground to near 
the margin of the lake. Much of 
the wet land there, however, is rich 
in quality, and may be easily drained into 
the Lake by ordinary races. Mr. Den- 
ning, an enterprising and practical 
farmer, is cultivating with remarkable 
success a strip of alluvial soil which he 



has drained in this way entirely at hia 
own expense and risk. There is about 
18 inches of black mould on a light sandy 
subsoil. The drains, which are 10 feet 
wide and average about five feet in depths 
have laid this land quite dry, and pota- 
toes and mangolds grow well there. This 
is one practical instance of what may be 
done by the drainage of these rich flats. 
Indeed time appears to be silently work- 
ing a beneficial change, for the oldest 
settlers assure me that less ground ia 
covered with water there than was for- 
merly the case, and on the Lake Hawdon 
run good grass is obtained where 20 years 
ago there was only a wild waste of swamp 
and morass. This is attributed to an 
absolute change in the seasons, or 
in the features of the country itself, 
although it is admitted that during 
the last year or two, the Narrow Neck 
cutting has relieved this particular 
locality of a good deal of the water which, 
used to find its way there from the 
Mount Muirhead flat. Fifteen years ago, 
a man named Sharp was drowned on 
what is now the main road from the Stone 
Hut Range to Mr. Stockdale's station. 
For some years past, there has been no 
water on that portion of the flat at all, 
and intermingled with the large dead 
timber, evidently killed by former floods, 
are headthy vigorous trees of recent 
growth. 

Beyond the chain of lakes there is not 
much good land in the Guichen Bay dis- 
trict towards either Penola, on which line 
swamp, heath, and scrub prevail, or 
towards Mount Muirhead, except in 
narrow strips ot patches. There is, how- 
ever, some rich black soil about the race- 
course, some four miles from Robe, on 
which excellent results have been ob- 
tained, both in gardening' and farming, and 
a number of good sections may be selected 
from the Lake Eliza surveyy which will 
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soon I presume, be advertised for sale. 
Hitherto thelooality has not grown produce 
enough for its own consumption — of hay 
at all events — ^but this ought not to be 
the case. There is enough agricultural 
land^ although not. in very large blocks, 



to warrant cultivation on a sufficient scale 
for home use, if not for export ; and if 
the sofaeme of draining Lake Hawdon and 
Lake Eliza results sucoessfiilly, a rich 
field of industry will be opened here as 
in other portions of the South-East. 



CHAPTER V. 

Thb Towk and Port op Robb.—Its Trade and Institxttions. — Wool Freights, 
AdeiiAidi v. Melbourne. — ^Pastoral Tenures and iMpRovBiCENra on Buns. 



Robe, as I have said, is essentially a 
pastoral port. That is to say, its export 
of wool constitutes its whole outward 
trade, while its imports consist for the 
most part of station stores. What else is 
imported there is confined to the require- 
ments of the inhabitants of the town 
itself, and they, directly or indirectly, 
minister to station wants. Messrs. Qeo. 
Ormerod & Oo. are, it may be said, the 
oemmercial representatives of the place, 
for I suppose every bale of wool which 
is shipped there passes through their 
hands. The port was opened in 1854 or 
1855, and for a considerable period since 
then it remained the port of the South- 
East, having only to contend with Port- 
land Bay on tlie Victorian side. The 
opening of MacDonnell Bay, some six 
or seven years ago, deprived it at once 
of the proportion of the Mount Q-ambier 
trade ^hich it had obtained, and now it 
is threatened with a further curtailment of 



its commerce by the development of 
Lacepede Bay on the North. Mr. 
Ormerod has, however, during a long 
series of years, commanded so thoroughly 
the confidence and respect of the South- 
Eastern settlers, that while his connec- 
tion with the port — which he may be 
fairly said to have founded and nurtured 
— ^lasts, it is not likely to lose, in any 
material degree, the trade it has retained 
till now. I could name several settlers 
wh o send their wool 10, 15, or even 20 
mQes further than is now necessary, in 
order to ship through the old house, and 
they will continue to do so until the name 
of Ormerod is taken down at Robe, or 
put up elsewhere. When either of these 
contingencies occur a good deal of 
the present trade of Robe will, 
inevitably, be lost to it, but it is not too 
much to hope that that will be fully re- 
placed by the increase of settlement and 
the development of new enterprises in the 
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immediate district. I have already indi- 
cated what the agricultural resources of 
the locality are, and the people of the 
town will certainly have nothing to 
deplore if whatever decrease may be sus- 
tained in the shipments of wool is coun- 
terbalanced by the increasing export of 
farm produce. 

Of course the material feature of Robe 
is its harbor, and the facilities for ship- 
ment. Guichen Bay, as the harbor is 
called, is formed by a deep indentation 
on the coast line south-east of Gape Jaffa. 
If is five miles by three in extent, and is 
landlocked on all points except from 
north-west to west. The holding ground 
is good, and it is fortunate the prevailing 
winds during the summer, or wool season, 
are from the south and south-east. The 
present shipping accommodation — I allude 
only to the loading and discharge of ves^ 
sels — is miserably inadequate to the trade 
that has been done there. The old jetty, 
which is 300 feet in length, only goes into 
shallow water, and even coasting steamers 
are unable to go alongside. This, how- 
ever, is being remedied, for the new jetty 
now in course of erection will go into 14 
feet at low-water springs. Its total length 
will be 1,022 feet. At 600 feet it curves 
from a straight line to face north-west, 
and at 840 feet it opens to a double width, 
terminating in an L head. It is close 
planked, and there will be a single line of 
rails to the extension in width, and then 
a double line. A receiving-shed is to be 
erected on the beach, but the Govern- 
mental finger is clearly apparent in the 
arrangements respecting it. For some 
inscrutable reason, which I can only des- 
cribe as the dregs of a tiflf between the 
Marine Board and the Public Works 
Office, the jetty is carried out flush 
with the lifeboat-shed recently erected at 
a cost of some £200 or £300, and which 
has now to be pulled down in conse- 



quence. The jetty might have been 
equally well placed, a little on one side of 
this point, and in that case a better ap- 
proach could also have been obtained 
direct from- the Flagstaff. Now, not only 
will a good deal of cutting be required to 
make the approach, but it will be far less 
convenient, and as for the boat-shttd, it 
must go. The receiving-shed, which is in- 
cluded in the vote of £7,000 for the jetty, 
is to be 40 feet by 25 in the clear. When 
all these works are completed the facilities 
of the port will be largely increased, and 
.there will be little else to ask for in that 
respect. The Ponola, which trades regu- 
larly to Robe, will, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, be able to come alongside the 
new jetty, and one special advantage to 
the district, and let us hope to Adelaide, 
will be the accommodation that will be 
afforded for the shipment of fat stock for 
the metropolitan market. Mr. Bailey, of 
Melbourne, is the contractor for the new 
jetty, and excepting only some unavoid- 
able delay in obtaining the timber from 
Swan River, he has made good progress 
with the work. 

Some years ago Mr. Ormerod shipped 
wool direct from Robe to London, but he 
has now altogether abandoned that prac- 
tice, and all his consignments, unless 
specially ordered • for ^ Adelaide, go to 
Melbourne for shipment in the London 
clippers. As his experience on this point 
is the key to a question of vital impor- 
tance to Adelaide interests, I may fairly 
occupy a few lines on the subject. Ade- 
laidi3 has still to compete with Melbourne 
for a large proportion of the trade of the 
South-East. The absurd protective duties 
of Victoria are, of course, in our favor as to 
the import trade, but so long as Melbourne 
wool freights bear the same proportion 
to Adelaide rates that they do at present 
we have a most unequal struggle to main- 
tain for the outward trade. Shipment 
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from local ports direct is, no doubt, the 
most desirable object to be attained in 
the interest of the producer and the 
locality, but failing this the advantages 
of attracting our exports to our own 
principal port rather than seeing them 
regularly drafted off to Melbourne, are 
plainly apparent. As to the first point 
Mr. Ormerod has abandoned direct 
shipments to London because he finds 
he can place his wool in the London 
market more cheaply and expeditiously 
by sending it by steamer to Hobson's 
Bay, and thence to London in the clippers 
trading between those ports. He holds, 
too, that even with the increased settle- 
ment of the district, and the development 
of its resources it will still be cheaper 
to ship via Melbourne than direct to 
London. In 1865 the freights from 
Melbourne on his whole shipment of 
7,676 bales was only ^. per lb., the 
Adelaide rates at the same time being 
only a fraction less • than a penny 
per lb. In 1866 the Melbourne 
rates ranged from Jd. to ^d., while 
from Port Adelaide they averaged fd. 
Then, besides this, there is the material 
advantage of quicker dispatch from Mel- 
bourne, owing, of course to the greater 
number of vessels sailing thence. These 
are unpalatable facts for South Australians ; 
but the more clearly they are understood 
the better will be the chance of improving 
our position in the matter. As it is the 
fact that almost the whole of the wool 
produce of the South-east shipped at Robe 
goes to Melbourne for export, will 
account in a large measure for the Vic- 
torian tendencies of the district, which 
are nowhere more strongly exemplified 
than at Robe. Another reason that is 
given for the preference for Melbourne 
freights, viz., that the wool is classed as 
**Port Phillip,'* and thereby obtains a 
better reputation in the London market, 



I attach but little importance to, 
for surely wool buyers at home* look 
beyond the mere verbal description of 
the article. But it is certain, neverthe- 
less, tnat betore South Australia can 
thoroughly compete with Victoria for the 
South-Eastem trade she must offer some- 
thing like equal terms on freights to 
London. It will be interesting in coi^- 
nection with this subject to state what 
the wool shipments from Robe have been 
during the last ten years. In 

1&56-7 the export was 3,584 bales 
1857-8 " 3,298 " 

1858-9 " 4,004 " 

1859-60 " 6,617 " 

1860-61 " 6,452 " 

1861-2 " 7,032 " 

1862-3 ** 7,176 ** 

1863-4 " 6,950 " 

1864-5 " 7,676 " 

1865-6 " 7,667 ** 

and for 1866-7 it reached 8,100 bales. 
This embraces most of the clips from Mos^ 
quito Plains and the intervening country, 
and from stations in Victoria. The pro- 
portion of Victorian wool included will 
be shown by the subjoined table of com- 
parative values : — 

Exports op Wool from Port Robe to Lokdok, 
FROM January, 1856, to Dbobuber 31, 1865. 
VoAr> Produce of Produce of Total Ex- 
leara. g, Australia. Victoria, port Value. 

1856 ... £36,810 £1,400 £38,210 

1857 ... 91,045 21,770 112,815 

1858 ... 59,750 15,500 75,250 

1859 ... 80,916 12,200 93,116 

1860 ... 88,768 39,586 128,354 

1861 ... 46,200 23,280 69,480 

1862 ... 113,175 37,720 150,895 

1863 ... 77,760 33,274 111,034 

1864 ... 115,700 38,640 154,340 

1866 ... 127,760 35,446 163.206 

• . II - 

£837,884 £268,816 £1,096,700 
During these same ten years the total 
value of wool shipped, via Adelaide, was 
£80,240, as against £1,096,700 shipped 
either direct or by way of Melbourne, 
bringing. the total export of Eobe to 
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£1,176,940. The above figures show also 
that the actual exports of Robe have not 
decreased since the opening of MaoDon- 
noU Bay, but several clips have ceased to 
be sent there nevertheless. For instance, 
the Mount Schanck wool, which formerly 
went to Robe, now naturally goes to 
MacDonnell Bay ; but the increased pro- 
duction on the stations which still adhere 
to Robe, resulting chiefly from the 
fencing, will explain what would other- 
wise appear contradictory. 

The import trade of Robe, although it 
has decreased in the aggregate from two 
separate causes, presents one welcome 
feature, in the better position which Ade- 
laide has assumed in respect of it. The 
decrease is attributable partly, of course, 
to the opening of MacDonnell Bay, and 
partly to the improvements on the runs 
being stopped pending the settlement of 
the question of future tenure. But, 
although formerly the balance of that 
branch of the trade was also in favor of 
Melbourne, now the proportion, as nearly 
as can be ascertained, is three-fourths to 
Adelaide as against one-fourth to Mel- 
bourne. This will also explain in a great 
measure the falling off in the Customs 
Revenue of Robe, the duties formerly 
collected there on Melbourne goods being 
now for the most part paid at Port Ade- 
laide, and the balance of the decrease on 
that item must be credited to the general 
reduction of imports consequent upon the 
employment of less labor on the runs 
since they have been fenced, and the 
stoppage of other improvements there, to 
which I have already adverted. And 
with reference to this latter point, 
it is only fair to state that a 
very strong opinion prevails in the 
'' pastoral'' sections of the district, as 
to the impolicy of leaving the question 
of the future tenure of the runs in its 
present uncertain state. No doubt im- 



provements are either stopped altogether 
or effected in the slightest and most tem- 
porary manner pending an understanding 
being arrived at ; and this is not only 
limiting the productive power of the dis- 
trict, but causing a general stagnation in 
trade, and crippling the demand for 
labor. What the lessees ask for is a defi- 
nite understanding as to the terms upon 
which the future occupation of the runs 
may be obtained, and as the old leases 
with the five years' renewal will run out 
in 1870, this is manifestly desirable. It is, 
at all events, certain that until- it is 
arrived at very little will be done for the 
further improvement o{ station properties 
in the South-East. 

My notes of Robe would be' altogether 
incomplete without a few descriptive 
words of the public institutions of that 
isolated, but pleasant township. There 
is, perhaps, no other town in the colony 
so much severed from the possibility of 
intercourse, except by seaboard, with 
other centres of population, and yet I am 
sure there is none more complete within 
itself in the advantages which result from 
the development of public enterprise and 
liberality, and social good fellowship. I 
am not given, in my scribblings for the 
press, to trench upon matters affecting 
Church or Chapel, but Robe possesses 
such a good and singular claim to notice 
under this head, that I cannot refrain 
from alluding to what really affovds an apt 
illustration of the unison and harmony of 
its people. The population of the place 
numbers some 500 all told, and it is 
manifest that so limited a community 
could not support as many ^' churches*^ 
of varying denominations as there are 
differing opinions held. Some time ago 
an attempt was made to establish another 
ministry there — I am not sure of which 
denomination — ^but it has been aban- 
doned, and now the people of all sects 
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unite in supporting one place of worship ;* 
and never was there a better illustration 
of the axiom that union is strength. The 
ministration is most efficiently repre- 
sented, means are plentiful, congrega- 
tions large, and all the prospects of the 
Church prosperous and pleasing. There 
are many places in the world which might 
imitate the good example of Bobe with 
great advantage. The church — St. Peter's 
— is situated on an eminence almost in 
the centre of the town^p. It is sub- 
stantially built, and contains 120 sittings. 
Schools are established in ccmjunction 
with it, and there is already a necessity for 
an extension of accommodation. Another 
useful institution at Robe is the Literary 
Institute. The Library already contains 
950 volumes, which have been selected 
with good discrimination. A reading- 
room, well supplied with current 
magazine and newspaper literature — the 
latter, it must be admitted, chiefly 
Victorian-r-has been provided, and a 
piano has been added to the advantages 
of the institution. There are now 40 
subscribers, and as a grant of land has 
been obtained it is intended to erect a 
thoroughly suitable building before long. 
I have already mentioned the open 
triangular space near the centre of the 
township, which is flanked by the 
handsome offices of the South Australian 
and National Banks, and a row of shops 
on the one side, by the Bay on the other, 
and by the Kobe Hotel on its base. 
Passing beyond this towaids the obelisk 
there are the capacious stores and offices 
of Messrs. Ormerod & Co.^ the Custom- 
House, and a cluster of less important 
buildings, all overlooking the bay. And 
behind all these, in what may be almost 
termed the back slums of the town, are 



to be found — not without some difficulty 
— the hovel which does poor duty for a 
Police-Station, and the miserably inade- 
quate building in which local litigation is 
decided, ^nd where the periodical gather- 
ing of all the dignitaries associated with 
Supreme Court jurisdiction brings out the 
improprieties of the premises in forcible 
relief. You approach this unparalleled 
hall of justice through a plot of ground 
on which rank weeds thrive apace. A 
verandah is generously accepted as a 
waiting-room for witnesses, clients, pro- 
secutors, or such other persons as may 
have business there. Then at a step 
you are in the presence — when 
the circumambulating Circuit Court, as 
Mr. Coglin would call it, is sitting — of a 
full-wigged Judge, and robed Masters, 
Associates, Advocates, and Tipstaffs ;: or, 
as to the latter, if not, why not ? The 
dimensions of the apartment where all 
these dignitaries crowd together are 25 
feet by 16, and the ceiling is very near 
the Judge's wig when he has Showed 
'lis way to the seai reserved for bun. 
There is only one other room m the 
bailding^ and this the Local Magistrate 
and Clerk have in daily and joint use. 
Even the Court, as it is called, has fre^ 
quently to be lit artificially when there 
is plenty of daylight outside, and if ever 
the expedient of ordering witnesses oat of 
Court is resorted to they must needs go 
<aU in the fullest meaning of tho term. 
To continue to- transact the business of 
either a Local or Circuit Court in such a 
place is simply an outrage npoa decency » 
and there ought to be no further delay 
in providing the accommodation which 
is really so urgently required. A mudi 
better, and more convenient site for the 
new Court-HousOy which will certainly 



* Since these remarks were written an attempt has been made to entablish a *^ Bible Christiiui* 
Ifinistry at Robe, and it ought also to be stated that a Boman Catholic priest makes periodical 
visits to the disirict. 
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have to be erected, would be on the 
Government Reserve, and the present 
building might be fairly given for the 
purposes either of a public school or the 
Institute pending, at all events, the 
supply of better accommodation. 

The Police-Station is, if possible more 
inadequate, and more wretched in its in- 
conveniences than the so-called Court- 
House. It is simply a ho^el, and 
consists of one poor apartment, which is 

u.<^d as a trooper's messroom, rooms for 
two troopers, and two cells, which are un- 
healthy and unsafe. They are small, 
low, ill- ventilated and unsound ; the 
timbers are rotting, and the walls 
and ceiling are barely weatherproof. 
The place is used also as an aborigines' 
store. Supplies of tea, sugar, flour, 
blankets, fishing Uqcs, hooks, pannicans, 
and other things are kept there, and are 
issued to the blacks by the police. Dr. 
Goldsmith, the resident medical officer at 
Robe, gives also his professional services 
when they are required. Some time ago 
it was proposed to appoint a Sub-Pro- 
tector of Aborigines for the South-East, 
but I cannot help thinking that a much 
more satisfactory plan would be to impose 
upon the various medical officers in the 
district the responsibility of caring for 
the physical infirmities and actual wants 
of the blacks in their immediate locality. 
It is hardly reasonable to entrust these 
duties, and the issuing of stores, entirely 
to the police-trooper who may happen to 
be in charge of the station ; and, on the 
other hand, no Sub- Protector could deal 
efficiently with the requirements of so 
larg2 a district. The Government have 
already a resident medical officer in each 
of the principal centres of population, 
and a small addition to the official emolu- 
ments of these gentlemen would no doub^ 



induce them to extend their protection 
and care to the aborigines who yet 
remain. 

No one, I am sure, who has visited 
Robe could regret leaving the Oourt- 
House, or Police-Station, for a walk to 
the rising ground, on which the obelisk 
is placed, and beyond which stands the 
Gaol. From the obelisk a most interesting 
view is obtained. The Bay is seen, 
perhaps, to its greatest advantage, and 
the lively appearance of the various 
buildings of the township, enhanced, as it 
is, by the cheerful color of the stone, and 
the gentle undulations of the site on 
which the town stands, make up a very 
pleasing picture. But we have yet the 
Gaol to visit, and it is certainly one of 
the features of Robe. It is a fine sub- 
stantial stone building, having a mass! ve 
appearance, and standing in bold reliefs 
upon the summit of a low hill about 
half a mile south-west of the township. 
The walls are 15 feet high, and it contains 
four strong cellars besides turnkeys' apart- 
ments, a courtyard, and a large quad- 
rangle. The outer walls of all the cellars 
are plated with iron, evidently on the 
principle of locking the stable door when 
the horse is stolen. Some yean^ ago an 
enterprising prisoner escaped by knocking 
a hole in the stone wall, and therefore the 
iron plating was provided. But at the 
Mount Gambler Gaol, where no one has 
as yet bored through the wall, the oppor- 
tunity for the performance being repeated 
there is most jealously retained. The 
only prison inmates of the Gaol at Robe 
when I visited it were six strapping-look- 
ing blackfellowB, who had been sentenced 
I to three months' imprisonment with hard 
labor for breaking into a public-house at 
Lacepede Bay and drinking feloniously 
obtained beer. Their sable highnesses 
looked very lazy and vastly comfortable. 
They were well clad in prison uniform. 
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and were quite jubilant in assuring me 
they had " plenty tucker." Their " hard 
labor*' consisted of chopping wood for the 
turnkey's parlor fire, and sitting still, with 
the opportunity of soothing their nerves 
by consuming the gaol ration of tobacco. 
In plain truth, I can see but little use in 
maintaining the Gaol at Robe at all. 
Mount Gambier is the metropolis- of the 
South-East, there is a Gaol there, and to 
it any prisoners for trial might be sent, 
at less expense, and with less trouble 
than they can be housed and guarded at 
Bobe, at the cost of maintaining a separate 
establishment for the purpose. There are 
several respects in which the Robe Gaol 
is insufficiently supplied. There ought, 
for instance, to be separate cells, and a 
separate yard for female prisoners, and 
it is scarcely prudent to leave the 
whole establishment, however many or 
whatever prisoners may be there, in 
the charge of one man. He would neces- 
sanly be in a large measure at the mercy 
of any gang of desperadoes determined to 
strike for freedom and revenge ; and yet 
it seems unreasonable to increase the cost 
of an establishment which is fortunately 
so little used. It woidd be better far to 
do away with the Gaol establishment alto- 
gether, and concentrate some further ex- 



penditure and improvements upon the 
kindred institution at Mount Gambier. 
More than this, the Robe Gaol would 
make an excellent Police-Station, which, aa 
I have shown, is so urgently needed there. 
As the Chairman of the South-Eastem 
Road Board is a Robe man, I may appro- 
priately allude to the constitution of that 
Board before concluding my say about the 
township. Mr. Ormerod is the Chairman, 
and the other members are Messrs. 
Fidler and Crouch, of Mount Gambier, 
Mr. C. MacKenzie, of Penola, and Mr. 
Adam Smith, of Mosquito Plains. Thus 
it will be seen the Lacepede Bay end of 
the district is entirely unrepresented, and 
this is an oversight which ought to be 
adjusted in any future appointments. 
The Board has expended £35,000 since 
its establishment in May, 1866, and 
the beneficial results of its works are 
plainly apparent in different parts of the 
district. About five miles of the main 
line from Robe to Penola have been 
metalled, and 20 miles have been formed 
over the Stone Hut-road. Contracts 
are in progress for clearing the re- 
mainder of the distance, and this will be 
a considerable boon to the settlers along 
the line whose business relations are with 
Robe. 



CHAPTER VI. 
Fbom Reedt Cbebk to Nabracodrtb*— The MosQtriTO Plains.— By Morambra 

AND PaDTHAWAY TO TaTIARA. 



Eastward ef Lacepede Bay, I have 
described the country as far as the 
Reedy Creek Range, and I will now 
resume my work at that point. What I 
have already said of the country between 
the Maria Creek Swamp and Reedy 



Creek, viz., that it varies with extreme 
regularity from wet flats and tea.tree 
swamps to scrubby rises, more or less 
stony, with occasional banks of dry light 
soil, will apply also for some distance 
further eastward. The Avenue Flats lie 
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beyond the Reedy Creek Range, and run 
in parallel lines with it for its whole 
length. The soil upon them is of the 
same description as nearer Lacepede Bay, 
but not so rich as either the Maria 
Creek Swamp or the swamp soils of the 
southern end of the district. In places 
too the limestone is very near the surface, 
and the present vegetation is coarse and 
innutritions. On Hensley's station, 
which is nearly equi-distant between 
Kingston and Narraooorte, there are 
a series of fine open banks of dry 
chocolate loam and limestone encircling 
patches of swampy ground. Further 
on, the country degenerates again, 
until at Mount Misery — ^aptly enough 
named — you reach the very acme 
of sterility and desolation. There the 
soil, if it can be called so, is for the most 
part sandstone or limestone ; in fact it is 
stony altogether, and from the summit of 
the Mount, which I took some pains to 
ascend, you look out upon a barren hope- 
less prospect of sand ridges, and scrub, and 
stone, varied only by the stretches of 
swamp which intersect the country. It is 
a toilsome drag over thia Mount Misery 
ridge, and even the next swamp you en- 
counter is a relief. At last, as MacBain's 
head station is approached, one begins to 
understand something of the really good 
soil of the South-East. First of all the 
ridges improve from scrub, sand, and 
stone, to a light sandy loam, thinly tim- 
bered with honeysuckle and sheaoak. 
Then there is another swampy belt, but 
with deeper and better soil and less lime- 
stone, and then a bank of excellent land 
upon which Mr. MacBean's homestead 
stands. Beyond this there is another 
swamp, intersected by narrow open banks 
of good soil, and a mile or two 
further on the indications of pent-up sur- 
face water begin to disappear even on the . 
flats ; the grasses are finer, and flocks of ' 



well-conditioned sheep scattered about 
the plains, and through the belts of open 
timber, present quite a new and welcome 
aspect. This is, in fact, the commence- 
ment of the good country of the Mosquito 
Plains. The soil for the first mile or two 
is a lij^t black mould, and then it 
changes to a good red loam with 
a substrata of limestone, which here and 
there crops out on the surface. There are 
patches of timber, consisting chiefly of 
sheaoak, honeysuckle, and blackwood, 
but nearer Narracoorte there is more 
forest, and a strip of sandy country upon 
which the fern — one of the greatest banes 
ef the South-East — ^has acquired nniis- 
puted possession. 

In the foregoing descriptions of the 
country between Kingston and Narra- 
coorte, I have of course referred particu- 
larly to the route I travelled, but almost 
the same words would answer for the 
whole extent of the Northern end of the 
district, excepting the Tatiara country. 
The swamps, or flats, and scrubby ridges 
which succeed one another so regularly 
almost from Kingston to MacBain's, run 
in nearly unbroken parallel lines from as 
far south as Moimt Muirhead almost to 
Salt Creek on the north. Narraooorte, 
whichis the practical centre of the Mosquito 
Plains country, is 51 miles distant from 
Kingston, and the red loam and lime- 
stone formation there is that which pre- 
vails upon the Plains, the exception being 
occasional wet flats, which occur irregu- 
larly, and strips of scrub and sand. There 
are some permanent streams of good 
water flowing through the Plains, the 
principal being the Narracoorte Creek, on 
which the township stands, and the Mos- 
quite CVeek, where Mr. John Robertson 
fixed his homestead many years ago, when 
the country was first settled, and upon 
which, and the WarattenbuUy country 
nearer the border, he has now acquired a 
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magnificent estate. Narracoorte is com. 
puted to be 200 feet above the sea level, the 
rise from Kingston being gradual and con- 
tinuous. 

Reserving for the present what I have 
to saj about the township of Narracoorte, 
its '4and*' question, and the famous caves 
which are the glory of the townsfolk, I 
will go on to the Tatiara. Leaving the 
township on a north-west line, you 
may canter pleasantly enough over the 
well-grassed and lightly-timbered country, 
which extends for some six miles to the 
boundary fences of Mr. Magarey's Narra- 
coorte Station. Eastward of th^t track 
there is a belt of inferior sandy country ; 
but from the ridge where sand prevails to 
the wet flats on the westward there is a 
wide stretch of, for the most part, good 
red soil and limestone ; in fact the same 
formation I have already mentioned. 
This is undoubtedly good grazing cotintry, 
and all of it, except where the limestone 
is too near the suiiace, or too plentiful to 
be cleared profitably, is also well adapted 
for the plough. Beyond Mr. Magarey's 
run is Morambra, certainly, as far as the 
quality of a large proportion of the land 
goes, one of the best stations in the 
South-East. The track winds round 
the base of a low range and 
crosses an open plain direct to the 
homestead. The plain itself, or the 
Morambra flat as it is called, presents a 
magnificent stretch of fine land, in which 
furrows miles long might be turned to- 
morrow. It extends from the foot of the 
range, westerly, for a distance varying, I 
should say, from one to two miles, and 
then you have again a strip of the long 
cutting grass, peculiar to most of the 
swampy ground. To the southward the 
plain stretches almost as far as the eye 
can reach, and the prospect it presents 
would cheer the heart of any bona fide 
cultivator seeking a section to settle upon, 



if there were no landshark by to disturb 
his ruminations. It is possible that all 
this land may be occasionally covered with 
water in a very wet season, but even if 
so, it is evident it could be easily and in- 
expensively drained, as it lies on a higher 
level than the swamps on the westward. 
The soil is a light black loam, finely 
grassed, with only here and there a small 
patch of limestone to impede the progress 
of the plough, and at a very moderate 
computation I may safely say it 
presents, for settleaient, from 5,000 
to 7,000 acres of good agricultural 
land. Immediately at the base of the range 
I have mentioned, and on the eastern 
extremity of this plain, there is a belt of x 
timber which presents a remarkable 
appearance, but one that I have since 
noticed in other parts of the South-East 
and even in the Western district of Vic- 
toria. The trees consist for the most 
part of gum and honeysuckle, with a few 
sheaoaks, and blackwoods. But the gums 
and even the gum saplings are all 
dead, although all the other trees 
rejoice in a strong and healthy growth. 
There is something weird-like in the 
ghastly barren whiteness of the 
withered trunks of the eucalypti, con- 
trasting as they do with the fresh 
green of the honeysuckle, and the darker 
shades of the blackwood and sheaoak. I 
cannot pretend to account for the cause of 
this effect, for although several theories 
have been suggested to me, I scarcely 
think the true one has been discovered. It 
would be surely an interesting study for 
those who are learned in cognate matters 
to endeavor to ascertain why of all 
these trees which must once have 
lived as they now stand, side by side, 
the one race should have been so withered 
that they seem but an army of mere 
ghostly sentinels keeping watch over their 
comrades who survive. 
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To the northward of this open plain the 
country improves gradually and mate- 
rially, until on the banks of the Cockatoo 
Lake, about a mile beyond the Morambra 
head station, the soil is richer of its class 
than any other I have seen in the South- 
East. On leaving the plain jou have 
first of all a rather stififer loam, with a 
few gums scattered here and there 
amongst the honeysuckles. Then as you 
approach the station the soil is richer and 
stronger and the timber larger ^nd more 
abundant, until, for beauty of landscape 
and wealth of pasture, an area could be 
marked out worthy of comparison with 
the finest parks of England. There are 
swamps still on the eastward, and beyond 
the Cockatoo Lake the country gets 
worse again. Most of the land I saw on 
the next station, the Messrs. Laidlaw*s, is 
decidedly inferior. On Padthaway, Mr. 
Lawson's station, the country varies from 
low-class scrub land to good stiff loamy 
soil, hue on all I saw of the latter kind 
there was too much timber to render 
clearing for agricultural purposes a very 
tempting enterprise. From Padthaway to 
Swede's Flat is a dreary expanse of 
scrubby sandhills. Swede's Flat is a re- 
markable oval shaped depression in the 
cen^ of a chain of these scrubby rises, 
which would apparently receive all their 
drainage if their sandy surface permitted 
any to escape. The scrub extends alto- 
gether, from north of Padthaway to beyond 
Swede's Flat, for about 10 miles, and 
then approaching Mr. Binney's station 
the country gradually improves again. 
You cross first a strip of indifferent soil, 
undulating and lightly timbered, but 
around the homestead there is some good 
open forest land. The soil there is chiefly 
a stiffish red clay, well but not thickly 
timbered, and presenting occasionally the 
first indications of the Bay of Biscay surface 
which prevails on the days of Tatiara. 



The Tatiara country has long been 
celebrated as good, and it is indeed one 
of the << plums" of the South-East. 
Two Hundreds, in a block measuring 20 
miles by 10, equal to 128,000 acres, might 
be laid out, which would include com- 
paratively little inferior land. The soil 
is chiefly a strong red clay, and its water- 
logged or Bay of Biscay surface is one 
evidence of its tenacity and retentive- 
ness. It is well grassed, and pre- 
sents alternate strips of open plain, 
and lightly timbered but scrubless 
country. There is plenty of heath and 
gum scrub on the outskirts of the district, 
but Tatiara proper is chiefly strong arable 
or grazing land — ^just suck soil, in fact, as 
might be fairly expected to produce good 
crops of both wheat and roots, and pos- 
sibly of clover. The country was origi- 
nally taken np some quarter of a century 
ago, or thereabouts, by Mr. Binney, Mr. 
John Scott, and Mr. MacLeod. These 
gentlemen pushed manfully through the 
dreary desert from Wellington, having 
had intimations from the blacks of 
the land of promise which awaited 
them ; and a hill in the scrub, from 
which Mr. Binney obtained his first 
bird's eye survey of his destined settle- 
ment, is known to this day as '^ Binney's 
Look Out." Since then Mr. John Scott's 
'' Camawigara" run has changed owners, 
but Mr. Binney und Mr. MacLeod still 
hold their original stations. Hitherto 
the theodolite and chain of the surveyor 
have been but little known on Tatiara, 
but the day cannot be far distant when 
plenty of good agricultural sections will 
be obtainable there. Mr. MacLeod and 
Mr. Binney have each secured the free- 
holds of their head station sites, and 
those, with a few allotments at Border 
Town, represent, I believe, pretty nearly 
all the alienated land in the district. 
Camawigara lies to the west of Border 
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Town, Wirrega (Mr* Biixney'a) to the 
south-west, and Nalang (Mr. MacLeod's) 
to the souths 

Border Town is destined, I believe, to 
acqnire considerable commercial im- 
portance as the metropolis of a good agri- 
cultnral district, but its greatness has all 
to come. When I visited it in June of last 
year it was neither elegant nor imposing in 
any of the features by which towns are 
usually judged, nor was it rich in 
the appearances which indicate the 
prosperity of centres of population. 
There was. one essentially ^^bush" 
inn, which, I believe, has since 
dosed its doors alike to weary wayfarers 
and unappreciative residents. There was 
also a store, a blacksmith's shop, some 
huts, a police-station, a dwelling-house, 
and one or two nondescript erections, 
the whole, including some other suburban 
huts, affording accommodation for a 
population of about 60 persons. But, 
notwithstanding the absence of present, 
faidications of much enterprise or progress, 
there is the one gratifying fact that the 
scanty population of Border Town, who 
now minister mainly to the requirements 
of some half-dozen sheep-stations, are 
located upon, and surrounded by 
good agricultural land,^ which must soon 
be applied to its legitimate purpose. Of 
course, before this can be accomplished, 
and before the Government can expect to 
obtain a fair price for the land, facilities 
must be given, or guaranteed, for the con- 
veyance of produce to the seaboard, but I 
can deal more appropriately with this 
part of the subject when I come to the 
consideration of the reqmrements of the 
district ns a whole. At present the trade 
of the Tatiara, which consists almost ex- 
clusively of wool exports and stores imports, 
is divided between the various seaports of 



the South-East and the Victorian over- 
landers. The bulk of the stores go either 
from Kingston or B.obe, but the former 
place must inevitably become the port of 
export for Tatiara, because indepen- 
dently of its superior advantages as a 
harbor, it is considerably nearer to the 
country to be accommodated than any 
other port. Several hawkers from 
Victoria had made temporary squattages 
there. The place is seldom quite free 
from them, and some of the wool even 
from neighboring stations has been sent 
overland to Geelong for shipment. But 
these are matters only of the time. The 
era of progress has not even dawned yet 
upon Tatiara, but when the ball is once 
set rolling there, depend upon it it wUl 
have some rich sources from which to 
gather as it goes. 

Passing to the southward of Nalang 
you soon encounter a range of scrubby 
sandhills, varied only by wet fiats, 
coarsely grassed, and occasional banks of 
dry, light soil. The country is of this 
character to Conkar, an out-station of 
Mr. Henry Jones's. There it is chiefly 
open forest, but the soil is indifferent ex- 
cept in patches. At Binnum, Mr. Jones's 
head station, which is only some three 
miles from the border, the same descrip- 
tion of country prevails. Although ordi- 
nary good grazing land, and not very 
heavily timbered, I am doubtful whether 
much of it could be profitably farmed. 
There is on the surface a shallow depth of 
a white hungry-looking nuo'l, degenerating 
at places to absolute sand, but attaining 
in other veins all the stiffness of clay. 
There are also tracts of thick scrub in 
which mustering is exceedingly difiicult. 
But the cream of the Binnum country is 
on Lake Gadnite, where there is some- 
where about 40 square miles of strong red 



Mr. George Riddoch, of Penola, has roc3ntly purchased Nalang, and now holds the Station. 
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clay, similar to the Bay of Biscay lands of 
Tatiara, and which will afford another 
^ood agricultural district in the future. 
The lake is about six miles due east of 
the Conkar Stalion, and the good day 
country lies also on the eastward of the 
ordinary track from Nalang. 

I was surprised to learn from Mr. 
Jones that he and some of his 
neighbors suffered serious losses from 
the drought of 1865-6. Certainly, 
very few people thought of looking 
to the abundantly-watered South-East 
for evidence of losses from such a cause, 
and the Commissioners specially ap- 
pointed to investigate the whole subject 
scarcely had it suggested to them that the 
drought had been felt injuriously south 
of Adelaide. But Mr. Jones complains 
that it was popularly supposed — ^by him- 
self amongst others — ^that the enquiries of 
the Commissioners were limited to the 
Northern runs, and that the misconcep- 
tion was allowed to go unchallenged. At 
his special request I now proceed to give 
the particulars he supplied me with of 
the losses from the drought on Bin- 
num and Conkar. Mr. Jones puts 
down those losses at 15,000 sheep 
and 800 cattle in actual deaths and 
loss of increase. He attributes the deaths 
partly to scarcity of feed, but chiefly tD 
the scarcity of water, and he declares the 
runs to have been understocked at the 
time. He says that all the surface waters 
failed, and that waterholes were ex- 
hausted that had never been dry before. 
As another example, Mr. New, who held 
a small adjacent station, informed me 
that his losses during the same period 
from scarcity of feed and water were 
1,500 sheep out of 5,000. I have given 
prominence to these statements be- 
cause they were not included in 
the records of losses by the 
drought obtained by the Buns 



Commission, and because they present 
quite a novel feature in South-Eastem 
experiences. Certainly, with the excep- 
tion of the scrubby deserts on the extreme 
north of the district, the Binnum country 
is aboat the driest part of the South- 
East, but even there, if liability to 
droughts were considered at all probable, 
it would not be difficult to provide for 
the contingency, and I think it must have 
been rather from the absence of such pro- 
vision, than from the inability to make 
it, that Mr. Jones's losses occurred. 

There is another questioQ of material 
importance to the pastoral settlers in the 
South-East, and of which Mr. Jones may 
be almost considered the apostle, which 
may, if only for that reason, be appro- 
priately noticed now. I allude to the 
fencing improvements on nins. I sup- 
pose there is now scarcely an unfenced 
run in the district, and the consequently 
increased value of the stations is apparent 
in every respect. The settlers complain 
most bitterly that under the existing 
valuations they are not allowed for their 
fences, and that the Government will 
appropriate improvements of that de- 
scription at the expiration of the 
leases. It has been, I believe, 
a rule with Mr. Goyder in esti- 
mating the value of fenced runb to 
base his assessment upon the natural 
grazing capabilities, and not upon the in- 
creased carrying power resulting from 
the fencing. But although this practice 
has protected the lessees from taxation 
upon their own improvements, I am at a 
loss to see that it justifies the non- 
allowance for fences at the expiration of 
a lease, as the principle of an allowance 
for improvements has been adopted by 
the Legislature. It seems inconsistent to 
allow a les8ee several thousand pounds 
for a palatial residence, erected upon 
Crown lands, which to a new tenant 
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may be unnecessary and compara- 
tively valueless, and yet to with- 
hold any consideration for the material, 
and, in fact, necessary improvement of 
boimdary and subdivision fences. Of 
course the tenant will have reaped the 
benefit of his fences during the currency 
of his lease, but so he will equally of his 
mansion if he has built one, and of his 
woolshed and his wells, for which he is 
allowed. Suppose, for instance, a lessee, 
not being allowed anything for his fences, 
were, before the expiration of his lease, 
to ti^e them all down or destroy them, I 
am not aware that he would be amen- 
able to any penalty, and yet the value of 
the run to the next tenant, and conse- 
quently to the Government, would be 
seriously reduced. In fact, with the 
only exceptions of sinking for water, 
and the necessary buildings, fencing 
is the most necessary and valuable im- 
provement upon station property, and 
other improvements being allowed for — 
some certainly less necessary — I cannot 
see why that should not be. I met with 
one case in the South-East, where a 
lessee, with only three years of his lease 
to run, had put up a subdivison post and 
wire fence seven miles in length, in the 
full knowledge that under the existing 
law he would be allowed nothing for it 
when his lease expired. He was satisfied, 
of course, that even in that three years it 



would more than repay its cost, but that 
can hardly be held as justifying its ap- 
propriation by the Government without 
allowance, while the same gentleman is 
now actually receiving an allowance of 
several thousand pounds, in the form of a 
reduced rental, for a fine two-storey stone 
house, which may be largely in excess of 
the domestic requirements of the next 
tenant. Of course the fencing on some 
runs might also be inconsistent with the 
purposes of a new tenant ; but the Go- 
vernment Valuators might be faii'ly en- 
trusted with> the responsibility of deter- 
mining, at the expiration of the leases, 
what were reasonable and necessary lines 
of fencing, and what would be their then 
value to the incoming tenant. And this 
value the outgoing tenant may surely 
fairly claim from his successor. 

South of Binnum, towards the stations 
of Mr. Affleck and Mr. Adam Smith, the 
country gets gradually better. On Mr. 
Affleck's there is some fine open country, 
with a more loamy and friable soil than 
on Binnum, although much of it is of the 
same class as there ; and at Mr. Smith's 
you have again the red loam and lime- 
stone of the Mosquito Plains. Thence 
into Narracoorte the same formation pre- 
vails, varied only, as on the west of the 
township, with a strip of sandy, scrubby 
country. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



Naeeacoortk and KiNCEAia — Rival Townships — Local Institutions — Trade 
AND Traffic — The Stalactite Caves op Nabraooobte — Our Land System, and 

SUOQESTIONS for ITS REFORM. 



The spirit of rivalry which predomi- 
nates in the British mind is largely 
developed in the movement which, being 
in fact the opposition of a new Gk)vem- 
laent township to an older one estab- 
lished by private enterprise, may be 
briefly designated — Narracoorte versus 
Kincraig. Many years ago, in the days 
of the early settlement of the Mosquito 
Plains, an ent^^rising settler laid out on 
piircliased land the present township of 
Kincraig. Although the site was 
not a happily chosen one, the 
allotments were readily purchased, 
and houses, shops, stores, and other 
buildings incidental to a thriving rural 
tovruship were erected from time to time. 
A considerable population was attracted 
to the spot, vested interests were de- 
veloped there, and people naturally ar- 
ranged their plans, and built their houses 
with some degree of faith in the perma- 
neiice of the existing town. But presently 
the Government proclaimed a new town- 
ship OH the west of Kincraig. It was 
dubbed Narracoorte, aftid at a distance of 
rather more than half a mile from the 
nearest, and about a mile from some of the 
houses and places of business in Kincraig, 
a handsome, spacious, and convenient 
series of buildings, comprising a Police- 
Station, a Post^ffice, a Telegraph Ofl&ce, 
and a Local Court House were erected. 
There is consequently a gap of about 
three-quarters of a mile between these 
necessary offices and the centre of busi- 



ness ; for although most of the Govern- 
ment allotments were taken up by an 
Adelaide speculator, local men still build 
their shops and stores and houses where 
local business is concentrated. The Go- 
vernment have removed the business 
of the Telegraph Office to the 
new and distant buildings ; the 
police are located there, and the 
Local Court has been proclaimed. But 
although the new Post-Office is complete, 
and its conveniences of space and arrange- 
ment sadly required in Kincraig, the 
authorities have not yet screwed up 
the CAurage to compel the residents in 
the actual township to walk three quarters 
of a mile to the supposed one, to post a 
letter or buy a twopenny stamp. This 
being so, it will be readily understood 
that, however well the official arrange- 
ments may be adapted to the future pro- 
gress of Narracoorte they do not at all 
satisfy the present population of Kincraig. 
Indeed, but for this unfortimate divi- 
sion Kincraig would be already a very 
convenient, and even handsome town. 
Many well-looking structures are 
already erected, and their tasteful 
fronts and satisfactory proportions 
speak volumes — as indeed do many build- 
ings in other parts of the South-East — of 
the skill of Mr. Gore, who may be con- 
sidered as the District Architect. Two 
large new stores are in course of erection, 
one for Mr. H. Jones, and the other for 
Messrs. Fi«ller & Webb ; but neither is 
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within the Government boundary road. 
Of course the rivalry which the competi- 
tors — represented by pretty nearly all 
the local residents on the one side, and 
by the Government and their speculating 
buyers on the other— sustain, crops out 
in other directions, and some time ago 
opinions waxed opposite and warm as to 
the direction in which a new piece of 
road intended to connect Kincraig with 
the main thoroughfares to Penola and 
Kingston was taken. The case, as put to 
me, was that the road, as adopted by the 
Local Road Board and actually made, in- 
volved the construction of 103 chains, 
comprising a heavy piece of cutting and a 
bridge, whereas 75 chains would have 
sufficed to connect the main road to the 
border with the main road to Kingston 
in a straight line, avoiding also both the 
heavy cutting and the bridge, the Penola- 
road running into this line at a right 
angle. Certainly the road as made does 
twist about in a most eccentric manner, 
and forms a very unnecessary elbow. 
But at all events it serves the useful 
purpose of affording a metalled roadway 
not only through some of the bye- ways 
of Kincraig, but from thence to the 
remote buildings which the Government 
have erected in the midst of a beggarly 
array of unoccupied allotments. The 
pains of the pilgrimage thereto, which, 
till lately, had to be performed over 
heavy sand, is consequently somewhat 
diminished, and the Kincraigites chuckle 
as they tell you that that same piece of 
road has already cost the Government 
far more than the Narracoorte allotments 
realised. 

In other rdspeots Kincraig is not much 
behind other purely pastoral towns, and 
when it becomes, as it inevitably must, 
the centre of a good agricultural district, 
its progress will be proportionately great. 
It has already a good Institute, and 



efforts are being made to obtain a resi- 
dent clergyman of the Established Church. 
From the hill which rises abruptly on the 
south, a good . view of the surrounding 
coimtry may be obtained. It is through 
this hill that the cutting I have men- 
tioned has been made, and it affords a 
good opportunity of examining the various 
strata which prevail there. On the 
highest part of the rise there is only a 
very shallow depth of good, but light 
loamy soil on the surface. Below that 
there is a bed of conglomerate of sand- 
stone and limestone, then a layer of soft 
sandstone, and below that again a flinty 
congealed limestone, which proves a very 
hard and useful road metal. On the flats 
around the township, and generally, 
except on the very tops of the rises, there 
is a greater depth of top soil, and where 
the limestone crops up too abundantly to 
permit prOfltable clearing for the plough 
is quite exceptional on the lower levels. 
Immediately on the north and west of 
the township there is a narrow belt of 
hilly but sandy co\intry, which I have 
already mentioned, and to which the 
foregoing remarks do not of course apply. 
It is not particularly creditable to the 
past legislation of our provincial states- 
men that Victoria should still command 
the larger proportion of the trade of Kin- 
craig. Melbourne go-a-headism, not to 
call it enterprise, still retains a commer- 
cial field which should be exclusively 
South Australian. Representatives of 
Victorian hoiues dash through the dis- 
trict at their pleasure, with well-bred 
"pair" teams and livery servants in 
attendance, in splendidly-appointed wag- 
gonettes, designed to carry superabundant 
"samples" of expensive goods, whidi, 
openly evading South Australian duties, 
find their way into the stocks of local store- 
keepers at prices which would be abso- 
lutely unprofitable to Adelaide merchants, 
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whose bagsmen plod humbly and weari- 
somely from township to township in the 
wretched mail conveyances which Cobb 
luid Co. still retain upon the South- 
Eastem roads. Of course these are cir- 
cumstances which are rather indicative 
tiian creative ; but the real obstacle to 
die extension of South Australian trade 
here lies, of course, in the non-develop- 
ment of the means of communication which 
ought to exist between inland centres of 
industry and population and the nearest 
lUid best seaport. Gradually, no doubt, 
the thing will find its own level, but a 
timely impetus from what should be the 
fostering care of a paternal Gbvemment 
would facilitate that progress in a most 
welcome and material degree. For in- 
stance, a licensed victualler recently set- 
tled at Kincndg told me he had received 
goods from MacDonnell Bay, for which 
he paid for cartage £5 per ton ; from 
' Guichen Bay, £5 10s. per ton ; and from 
Lacepede Bay, £3 10s. per ton. But then 
under existing circumstances, there is the 
material disadvantage against the latter 
place, that it has no regular steam com- 
munication with Melbourne or Adelaide, 
which both the other perts pos- 
sess. And you are told too, not 
only that Melbourne houses can 
imdersell our Adelaide traders — ^a fact, 
if it be one, upon which EQs Honor Mr. 
Commissioner Noel could probably throw 
some light — ^but that in the Melbourne 
markets there are larger assortments, 
newer fashions, and greater elegance and 
variety to choose from. But, be all this as 
it may, I can trace another cause which 
has had a baneful influence for South 
Australia in the past, and which certainly 
is attributable to the sleepy-headedness of 
our legislators. Until last year four days 
and a half were occupied in the convey- 
ance of mails and passengers from the 
South-East to Adelaide^ whereas the over- 



land journey to Melbourne, in far more 
comfortable conveyances, was accom- 
plished in two days, and only one night 
actually spent on the road. This neces- 
sarily operated as a virtual barrier be- 
tween Adelaide and the South-East ; and 
even the settlers around Narracoorte pre- 
ferred a trip to Melbourne rather than to 
their own metropolis proper when the 
slack season gave them an opportunity of 
a ^' spell" in town. Use is second nature, 
and the habit of going to Melbourne in 
preference to Adelaide naturally enough 
resulted in the establishment of business 
relations there also, untU the trans- 
actions of these South Australian 
settlers with South Australia were, 
and are still, pretty nearly confined 
to the payment of rents and assessments, 
or purchase-money for land. Thus it 
was that the same supineness which ia 
still, by its negative effect, forcing the 
Murray trade of South Australia up 
stream to Echuca, crippled the com- 
mercial enterprise of Adelaide on what 
ought to have been, and may even yet 
be, a profitable field for its development. 
A reform has indeed been accomplished 
in the time occupied by mail conveyances 
between Adelaide and the South-East, 
but customs which have sprung frem the 
practice of years are not often broken 
down with ordinary efforts. Adelaide 
legislation musi now do more than merely 
accelerate the conveyance of mails and 
pasJBengers before South Australia will 
regain the commercial vantage ground 
she has lost in the South-East. And it 
is after all gratifying to know that our 
governing powers are beginning to re- 
eognise the importance of this fact. 

There is one feature of the Narraooorte 
district which I altogether despair of 
doing justice to. I allude to its famous and 
wenderful stalactite caverns. They, of 
ooazse, oonatitute the ''show" par 
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txeeUenee of the oountry side, but it per- 
haps detracts from the chance of an ade- 
quate appreciation of their wonders, and 
their supernatural beauties, that visitors 
are usually, as I was, inducted to the 
view of them under the hospitable but 
somewhat contradictory influences of bot- 
tled porter, pigeon pies, or some other 
unpoetical solids, sparkling Moselle and 
picnic accompaniments generally. The 
landlord of the *^ Commercial" at Kin- 
craig, with a shrewd idea of business, plea- 
santiy combined with patriotic pride, has 
had a waggonette built expressly for 
" picnics to the Gares." And there are 
always plenty of enthusiastic residents 
ready to play the host and chaperone 
wondering strangers to these mystic soli- 
tudes in the yery bowels of the earth, 
where nature has given an uncon- 
trolled rein to the silent and unseen 
workers in her laboratory of beauty. 
The party it w^as my good " for- 
tune to be invited to join were tooled 
to the scene of our explorations by an 
artistic whip, in a four-in-hand drag 
kindly placed at our disposal by a gentle- 
man of the neighborhood. The caves are 
situated some five or six miles to the 
south or south-east of Narracoorte, and, 
after leaving the Penola-road, the route 
lies through the scrub, over a scarcely 
defined and uncleared track. As you 
approach the spot, you enter a jumble of 
low hillsy about the appearance of which, 
as seen from the surface of the earth, 
there is nothing whatever remarkable. 
Outcroppings of limestone here and there, 
the ordinary .st\inted timber peculiar to 
gum and honeysuckle scrubs, with a thick 
undergrowth of ferns, and a light red 
surface soil, varied by occasional patches 
of sand, make up an outside scenic aspect 
which may be met with in fifty other 

localities in the South-East, and is cer- 
tainly by no means suggestive of the sights 



in store. Even when your driver rounds 
up his team on the open summit of a low 
irregular-shaped hillock, your first curious 
glance reveals but little beyond broken bot- 
tles, and empty tins that once held lobsters 
or sardines, to indicate the vicinity of the 
caves. But look again, and you will see — 
well, to use a plain term, a hole ; and 
really, so far, that is all. Here we are, 
then, on the threshold of one of the won- 
ders of Australia, if not of the world. A 
cold-blooded philosopher would probably 
stretch his legs, and quietly discuss a 
weed and a glass of Bass's bitter, as a 
judicious preparation for the exertions 
awaiting him. But a hot-headed enthu- 
siast would of course blunder into the 
hole, and make a rush for the marvels to 
be revealed. You may easily descend 
this first hole, and it leads you to a largo 
underground chamber, which being 
fully lighted at both ends, thickly strewn 
with every imaginable relic of picnic and 
convivial parties generally,^ and overgrown 
with a wild and rank vegetation at ita 
entrances, presents nothing very remark- 
able even to the enthusiast. Imagine an 
unfinished boring for a huge and lofty 
cellar, in a very slovenly condition of dis- 
order and incompleteness, weeds here^ 
and litter of all kinds there, but after all 
with a roof of rare but half obliterated 
beauty which you scarcely notice in the 
mess which prevails, and you will have 
some idea of the first of the 
caves, and perhaps agree with me in 
thinking that after aU a pint of Bass 
won't be a bad thing before we go any 
farther. I believe at any rate an inter- 
lude of the kind is generally observed 
here, and it is only charitable to forewarn 
future visitors that it is a really prudent 
precaution to fortify their powers of en- 
durance for the exertion their explora- 
tions will entail. Now, then, to resume 
our way. Beyond the second aperture in 
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the roof which terminates the first oave, 
and admits a fl<»od of daylight to the 
entrance to the next, yon may discern, 
where the light mingles softly with sub- 
terranean darkness, massive columns, 
weird-like forms, eccentric images, gro- 
tesque designs, and figures of you know 
not what grouped here and scattered 
there. Everything is uncertain and in- 
definite ; inconsistent and purposeless in 
detail ; and yet blending marvellously as 
a whole, as much beyond the descriptive 
powers of any ordinary quill driver as 
the glories of a tropical sunset, or the 
fanciful wreathings of smoke-pujSs from 
your pipe, exceed the best limner's art. 
In either case, upon the basis of the ir- 
regular wealth of beauty that is pre- 
sented, fancy may portray wondrous but 
immaterial pictures, perfect to the eye, 
and bewildering to the mind, but their 
reproduction, in any adequate degree, in 
print or in color, would be a hope- 
less task. A very little distance within 
this second chamber, lighting candles 
or torches is the order of the day, 
and then a new aspect is given to 
the scene. €H;her figures, indiscernible 
before come gradually into relief, and 
rich and varying tints are disclosed on 
the stalactites that stud the roof, or 
droop in fretted beauty to the fioor. 
And you detect the openings of other 
corridors of these subterranean palaces, 
guarded by stalagmites you may mis- 
take for sculptured images of Gog and 
Magog, borrowed from Guildhall, or 
narrow but treacherous chasms that if 
you cross will make you appreciate a 
clear eye, a firm hand, and a steady 
foot. Enter the first of these, and re- 
cognise other entrances to other chambers, 
and you will find your ideas as to the 
number and order of the caves getting 
pretty well adrift. So it was with me at 
any rate, and I cannot pretend to any 



exactness as to how many cavernous 
chambers I entered, or in which one of the 
series it was that I saw the Strangwayian 
gridiron, intended to be an iron-barred gate, 
which failed to protect the petrified re- 
mains of the blackf ellow, who years agone 
crept into those dark recesses, away from 
his Christian hunters, and finally laid 
down to die in the nook where the Show- 
man found him. No wonder that petri- 
faction preserved his body from decay, 
nor that the prize it presented was 
wrested from the frivolous protection de- 
signed by Mr. Strangways when revelling 
in the full tide of the now receded glories 
of his Comnussionership, I don't know 
how long life could be sustained there, 
but it is a great relief to escape from the 
numbing influences which almost insensi- 
bly affect you to the fresh free air and 
the bright light of day. It would occupy 
more than a day to examine thoroughly 
all the eaves that have been already dis- 
covered and explored. No sooner do you 
regain the surface and re-oxygenise your 
lungs than your enthusiastic guides 
will point to another descent, more diffi- 
cult than the first, inducting you to 
another series of caves where, to make 
good your way to all that is to be 
seen, you must sometimes clamber 
up steep and slippery walls of 
stalagmite, or crawl upon all-fours 
through a timnel better adapted to the 
passage of an eel than a man. A(arvellou8 
tales of course are told of incidents 
that have happened there, but most 
marvellous of all is the story of 
how several prominent members of 
the late Ministry of all the Rotundities 
(Messrs. A. Blyth, W. Milne, and T. 
English) got through that tunnel and 
back again. Another speciality is the 
" bat'* cave, where countless numbers of 
actual bats have made a secluded home, 
and where you sink knee deep in guano 
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that has aooamukted thnmgk unknown 
time. Ten may pursue your climbinga 
and crawlings almost indefinitely if you 
are onrious and venturesome enough, 
and finally return to the world once more 
by an aperture several hundred yarda 
from that by which you entered. 
• There is one circumstance in oonneotion 
with these caves that is very much to be 
deplored. All the choicest stalactites 
have been chipped to virtual destruction 
for the sake of specimens to be taken 
away, and there is scarcely a perfect 
petrifaction to be found. But as the 
process of exudation and congealing is 
constantly going on, the present defects 
would be largely remedied in time if 
further spoliatioii were prohibited. 6y^- 
and-bye, as population increases around 
Narracoorte, and the attractions of the 
caves become more widely known, it may 
be worth while to declare a reserve and 
appoint a keeper who might supplement 
his income by levying a small charge for 
acting as a guide to visitors. 

One other question remains to be dealt 
with before I dose my notes of Narra- 
ooorte, because there are reasons why 
what it is necessary to say about it 
may be more appropriately introduced in 
connection with the Mosquito Plains than 
any other part of the district. The ques- 
tion is ''Our Ijand System," and the 
relevancy it has to the Mosquito Plains 
consists in the fact that they will afford 
a large contribution to future land 
sales in the South-East. At the Mount 
Gambler end of the district the area of 
volcanic soU is almost entirely alienated 
from the Grown, and at Kalangadoo, and 
around Penola, the pick of the land has 
been secured by private holders. But 
there are large areas of good agricultural 
land on the Plains, and in other localities 
I have already described, which — ^to say 
nothing of the rich swamp soils now in 



course of reclamation by the drainage — 
will be very soon available for purchase. 
An idea may be formed of the rapidity 
with which surveys are being pushed 
on from the fact that twelve parties 
are now* at work in the South-East. 
Eight of these are surveying lands for 
sale, two are levelling for the drainage 
works at Mount Muirhead and on the 
Woakwine, and two are laying out the 
new line of road from Salt Greek to Nar- 
racoorte. The land surveys are going on 
to the north, south-east, east, and east- 
south-east of Narracoorte, to the north- 
east of Mr. Bobertson's Mosquito Greek 
Station, on WrattanbuUy and Kilbride, 
and in the Hundred of Hindmarsh. There 
will, therefore, be a laig^ extent of sur- 
veyed land ready for sale very soon, and 
the bulk of it will be available for farming 
purposes. The importance of this fact is 
increased by the climatic advantages of 
the South-East, which render the district, 
where the land is good, the best outlet 
for the cramped agricultural enterprise of 
the colony. The value of the district to 
South Australia in this sense is not suffi- 
ciently understood. For my own part I 
utterly reject the new feac, uttered the 
other day, that we have too many farmers 
in the colony, or that farming in South 
Australia won't pay. If the colony is to 
progress — ^if the wealth of the soil is to be 
developed — ^we must foster and extend 
agricultural industry. In fact, if we are 
to make the most of what we have got, we 
must farm where we can. And to ensure 
this being done it is the duty and obliga- 
tion of the State, or of those who hold 
the helm, to give every legitimate facility 
that will promote the settlement of agri- 
cultural lands for agricultu^ purposes. 
The South-Eastem District supplies one 
essential condition, in large areas of un- 
sold land where both soil and climate are 
better adapted to agricultural purposes 
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than in any other portion of the colony. 
The other condition, viz., facilities for 
the settlement of these .lands for agricnl- 
tnral purposes, rests entirely with onr 
land system, and the question which 
must be considered — ^and practically 
handled, too, before these lands are 
thrown into the market, as they seon will 
be, is simply — Does our existing land 
system afford those facilities to the de- 
sired and fullest possible extent, or does 
it not ? The answer, if given conscien- 
tiously, whether by land agent, land 
jobber, squatter, speculator, or farmer, 
must be in the negative. The proof is 
that the system as it stands ' has 
practically driven' the bona fide farmer 
from the land market proper to the land 
agent if he has money enough to buy, and to 
the land-jobber if he wants a little of that 
particular help which deferred payments" 
would afford him. Such a circumstance 
as an individual wanting to get one, two, 
or three hundred acres to settle upon for 
farming purposes, and with just money 
enough to buy thom and carry on his busi- 
ness, walking into the auction-room and 
getting such land as he wants at a fair 
price — the issue of genuine' competition 
with men like himself— without the inter- 
vention of the sharks that were generated 
by the system, and have fattened upon it 
ever since, is unheard of now-a-days. 
And yet that is exactly what our land 
system ought to ensure. I am justified, 
then, in saying that it has failed and 
requires amendment. But, after all, 
very few people deny that. A good 
many, it is true, when reform is suggested 
to them, without venturing to dispute the 
necessity, shrug their shoulders in com- 



placent disregard of the possibflity of 
effecting it. Capital, they imply, if they 
donot say, will always conquer. Well, 
capital is a very good and pleasant thing 
— good for individuals to possess and for 
countries to attract, but confound it 
when it impedes instead of helps, retards 
instead of encourages the advancement 
of a community. When the power of 
capital is used to sustain monopoly 
and selfishness, the State, as after all 
the superior power, is justified in breaking 
down the conditions which permit the 
monopoly, and encourage selfishness. Far 
better to drive a few thousands of foreign 
capital to seek new channels for invest- 
ment than to allow it to thwart the pur- 
poses of the State, and the best principles 
of colonization, by dictating, as it practi- 
cally doiBs now, its own terms to farmers 
who want land to settle on. 

If it is admitted, then, that the first 
principle of our land system should be to 
promote that particular description of 
settlement that will ensure the extraction 
of the full value of the soil, and the sus- 
tenance of the largest and most produc- 
tive population, from which the greatest 
measure of material wealth and perma- 
nent prosperity will flow, the necessity 
for land reform is established. The diffi- 
culty is to secure an amendment that, 
without exposing the country to worse 
evils, will cure those that have been 
demonstrated in the past. Some of the 
nostrwms which have been advocated 
would, I think, do infinitely mere harm 
than good, for certainly they would create 
mischief tenfold more rapidly than they 
would eradicate it. For instance, as 
proposed,''^ to throw open areas of land 



* By Mr. Alexander Hay, M.P., an eztensiye land buyer, who has proponnded a aoheme for 
throwing open certain areas to free selection with deferred parents, at £1 per acre with 
conditions of residence and occupation ; but who <iUo propotes ta reUUny in unchecked operation on 
other areas, and without conditions, the present Auction gystfml Such an alteration woidd 
mtuiifestly increase the existing adTantages of the capitalist and speculator. 
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at the arbitrary price of £1 per aore, 
would inevitably involve us, as a people, 
in the land mess which has become as 
painful as it is patent in Y ictoiia ; and 
after all, by merely cheapening the land 
you but increase the adverse power of 
capital, which Mr. Hay no doubt under- 
stands as well as most people. And 
wont of all, if you proclaimed an asea 
which must be sold for £1 per acre, and 
no more nor less, it would certainly in- 
clude some sections better worth £2 or 
£3 per acre, than others would be worth 
the £1, or even less. Of course there 
would be what are called aimuUcuMous 
applications for the prize allotments ; and 
^en drawing lot$ under the auspices of 
the €k>vemment, or in plain terms, State 
gambling, must be resorted to ; the lucky 
drawer, who would as probably be a fair 
counterpart of the Victorian ^^ medium " 
as a bona Me settler, could dispose of 
his lot to a monopolising squatter of the 
locality, or any speculating capitalist who 
might secure him. It would be impos- 
sible to administer a system which em- 
braced an arbitrary price for land, whether 
worth more or less, without some such 
unsatisfactory and injurious result as 
this. I am not, however, going to carp 
at the system as it is, or at the remedies 
which are proposed, without contributing 
something to the stock of suggestions 
that have been made. I believe 
thoroughly in the sufficiency of the 
reform I propose, and I hope I don't do 
so altogether on the principle which 
makes us think so frequently that all our 
geese are swans. 

First of all I propose, as the funda- 
mental basis of any righteous reform that 
can be adopted, a classification of all 
UNSOLD LANDS. Three classes would be 
sufficient— First, 'agricultural ; second, 
pastoral ; iidxd, scrub. A Board, to con- 
sist of the Surveyor-General and two 



other competent officers, might be safely 
entrusted with the responsibility of classi- 
fication. Then, as subsidiary principles, 
let none but agricultural lands be sold 
outright, for the present at all events. 
Let pastoral lands be leased, and scrub 
be dealt with under the provisioiis of the 
present Scrub Lands Act, an extension of 
its schedule being all that would be neces- 
sary in that respect. 

As to the sale of agncnltural lands, it 
being conceded — or if not I am prepared 
to maintain — ^that the object of the State, 
aeting in the interest of the community,, 
should be to secure their agriculnual 
settlement, I would advocate certain 
conditions of sale being imposed which 
would effect the purpose. I know that 
astute people say you cannot sell land 
in fee and exact conditions. Then 
withhold the grant ; give in fact only 
an agreement to sell — which would have 
just as good a value — until the conditions 
were fulfilled. Let those conditions be, 
in fact, agricultural occupation, implying 
a proportion of tillage during a given 
term, on pain of forfeiture. The upset 
price of all these lands should be deter- 
mined by valuation by the classifiers ; 
competition, in cases of two or more 
simultaneous applications, should be 
by tender instead of auction ; and 
deferred payments granted, under 
due supervision, when applied for, 
at a fixed rate ef interest, for a term to 
be limited. I hold that all these umova- 
tions may be justified in detail, and that 
in their operation as a whole, they would 
confine the competition for agricultural 
lands to those who would be bona fide 
agricultural occupiers. To examine them 
in detail, few, I think, can deny that 
classification is desirable, or that it is 
manifestly absiird to deal with good agri- 
cultural lands on precisely the same con- 
ditions that are applied to land which, 
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however good for pastoral ptirpoBea, never 
can be fanned. Mr. Charles Goode, I 
believe, originated the idea, when he re- 
presented East Torrens ; but, at all 
events, it is too good and too well 
adapted to our present require- 
ments to be relinquished. Then as to 
conditions oi sale or agreement to 
sell. If lands are sold avowedly for the 
promotion of agricultural settlement, 
people who buy with an honest bona fide 
intent will not be hampered by conditions 
necessary to their business, and those who 
don't want to be farmers are not wanted 
to bid. The determination of the upset 
price by fair valuation will protect the 
public interests from possible^ combina^ 
tion, and cannot injure the honest buyer. 
Competition by tender, with or with- 
out valuation, would, I am inclined 
to think, be an improvement on sale 
by auction, as materially increasing the 
difficulties of mere speculating bidders. 
For instance, a case has come to my 
knowledge, within the last few days, of a 
professed land reformer and poor man's 
friend, who attended a recent land sale 
with a big bank account to back him, and 
aftfer running up other bidders until cer- 
tain sections were knocked down to him, 
directly afterwards offered them to one of 
the bidders he had opposed, at a consider- 
able advance, double an ordinary agent's 
purchasing fee, on the lot. This is one of 
the very worst forms of land jobbery, 
and the auction system can never 
altogether evade it. But competition 
by tender would be a great stumbHng 
block in the way of the gentry 
who practise these dodges one day, and 
prate of Land Reform the next. It may 
of course be objected that even a Tender 
Board might be tampered with, but 1 
don't despair of finding honest men, who, 
in such a capacity, would vindicate with 
equal zeal their own honor and the 



interests of tke public. Then finally as 
to deferred payments, I can see no objec- 
tion to them, if they are not made 
compulsory. The capitalist farmer may 
say, I have the money to pay your price, 
and I don't want to pay you interest. 
Then let him pay his cash, but still under 
the penalty for non-<)om^aaoe with 
eonditions. But the man who wants to 
buy, and time to pay in, maybe fairly and 
reasonably accommodated by the State, 
i^ho would have ample seourity, and who 
would exact a sufficient, but still by 
Comparison with a money lender's rate, a 
moderate interest. 

Then, secondly, as to leasing pastoral 
lands. The conditionB of tenure for 
many yean to come have been fixed by 
recent legislation in certain districts be- 
yond the line of rainfall drawn by Mi* 
Goyder. In other districts, on the expiry 
of the leases, the auction test comes in. 
Put there is one saving clause — the 
power of resumption. Now, while I main- 
tain that pastoral lands which are not in 
any sense agricultural should not be 
forced into the market merely for the 
purposes of revenue, but that as they will 
improve by grazing they should be leased 
for grazing purposes, I also deny the 
right of the squatter to complain if his 
run is resumed for tiie benefit of the 
farmer. I urge, then, the desirability of re- 
suming leases of pastoral lands adjacent 
to agricultural areas, and cutting thwn up 
into smaller blocks, to be leased in propor- 
tionate areas as grazing farms to bona fide 
purchasers and occupiers of agricultural 
sections. The South-East offers peculiar 
facilities for the initiation of a system 
of this kind, because there strips ci land 
that will never be available for agricul* 
ture, constantly intersect the better land, 
that is. 

The Scrub Lands I would deal with as 
I have said under the provisions of the 
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exifltiiig Act, the main principleB of 
which are liberal and judicious. 

I have now pointed out what I oon« 
dder to be the defects of the existing 
system, and I have carefully enumerated 
the remedies Jr propose. I belieivey 



while avoiding the evils of the Victorian 
system, they would be, in practice, en- 
couraging and beneficial to the bona fide 
fanner, and a sufficient and wholesome 
check to the monopolist and the specu- 
latori. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

Swamps and Wbt Plats— RBOLAMAtiON iiv D&AtNA^tt — ^Mb. Gotme'S Schbmb — 
Ths Coussx of the Drains — ^Theib BFiiptENcnr — Thb NArcTRB of thb Soil 

Rbclaimbd — ^Facilitibs fob Settlement and Ejcpobt. 



In the preceding chapten of this work 
allusion hiu been made to the vast areas 
of swamp and wet flats which extend 
almost from the southernmost comer of 
the district to its northern extremity at 
Salt Oreek, und even there unite with the 
Coorong. I have described already the 
general features of the wet lands ex- 
tending northward from Gxdchen Bay, 
and eastward to the Mosquito Plains ; 
and the outlines of the scheme for com- 
pleting the drainage of those areas have 
ako been indicated. But now I am able 
to write with much greater detail of 
description and certainty of conclusion of 
the great work of redamaticm which has 
been wisely undertaken, and is being 
vigorously prosecuted to the southward 
of Gruichen Bay and the Plains. "When I 
first saw the works in progress in June of 
1867 the scheme was not fully de- 
v^oped, except in theory, in even an 
experimental stage. Now after the lapse 
of little more than a year enough has been 
accomplished in actual result to demon- 
strate its praotieal success. Hitherto the 
public even ef our own colcmy have alto- 
gether failed to vealise the extent and 
importance of the undertaking, mi of the 



influence it must have upon the future 
progress of the district ; but that has 
been rather from the absence of informa- 
tion than from any unwillingness to set a 
proper value upon such an enterprise. In 
fact, even in the South-Eastem District 
itself there is a very limited knowledge, 
and an inadequate conception of what has 
been already done. It has often been re- 
marked that the people of Adelaide know 
very little of Mount Gambier, and tliAt 
the slight appreciation they have has only 
been evinced very recently ; but if the 
metropolis of the colony has afforded few 
visitors, except bagsmen or tax-gatherers 
in various guises, to the acknowledged 
" garden*' of South Australia, certainly 
the rich lands which are now being rapidly 
wrested from the wasteful grasp of super- 
abundant water, have been to a great 
^tent a terra incogmia to the majority of 
even south-eastern settlers. Traditions 
have been woven, and legends constructed, 
of 
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Moving ftceidexits by flood and field ; 
Of hair-breadth *feapei^ 



upon some treacherous swamp, or boggy 
flat ; predictions are uttered even now of 
the recmtence of certain wet seasons df a 
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quarter of a oentmy ago, vhen bets vere 
offered to navigate a boat acroBS coTintry 
from tbe Dismal Swamp to GK>olwa ; but 
the real capabilities of the lands which 
have been water-ridden so long, are 
scaroelj understood as they might have 
been even in the district which 
includes them. I have, however, pro- 
fitted by a favorable opportunity to 
make myself acquainted by personal 
examination with the lands the drainage 
will reclaim, and I have seen practical 
and absolute proof of the capacity of the 
drains to answer the purpose for which 
they are intended. If, therefore, in the 
descriptions I have to give of the land, 
and of the drains, I write with the 
positiveness of conviction, and reject as 
being scarcely worth the words it takes 
to tell them some of the ingenious 
doubts and fears which sceptics, cavillers, 
and croakers express about the success 
of the scheme, it is because I have 
actually seen the conclusions of able and 
impartial men, to whom the credit of 
the conception and execution of the 
work so far as it has gone belongs, 
abundantly verified by evidence so prac- 
tical as to be imassailable, and yet so 
simple as to be plain to the understand- 
ing of a child. 

I scarcely think it necessary to write 
anything in justification of such a work 
being submitted to a practical test. If 
possible to effect, it must be desirable. 
The reclamation of essentially waste lands 
and the conversion of them to some 
useful and profitable purpose, even in so 
large a territory as this, would under 
almost any circumstances be com- 
mendable and beneficial, but in this 
instance there is a combination of 
special advantages which does not often 
occur when similar schemes are pro- 
jected in even older settled countries. 
The land is remarkably rich, the climate 



is bettor adapted to agriculture than in 
any other part of the colony, and facilities 
for the conveyance and export of produce 
are at hand, aoid may be easily turned 
to account. I make these statements with 
a thorough conviction <5f their absolute 
correctness, and I shall take care to sub- 
stantiate them all in detail as I go on. 

Urst of all, in orderthat those who are 
unacquainted with the physical configura- 
tion of the district may clearly understand 
the basis upon which Mr. Goyder has pro- 
ceeded in the construction of his scheme, 
it is necessary to describe the superficial 
features he has had to deal with more 
particularly than I have done in preceding 
articles. I will begin with the coast line, 
which from Cape Northumberland to 
Cape Jaffa follows mainly a north-west 
course, and excepting only the indenta- 
tion which forms the northern extremity 
of Lacepede Bay, it trends still to the 
west of north to the mouth of the Mur- 
ray. A low ridge of sandhills flanks the 
coast-line, with scarcely a break from the 
point where Lake Bonney has its outlet 
in the sea, about 18 miles N.W. of Cape 
Korthumberland to Cape Lannes at 
Guichen Bay. Northwa^ of tiiat point 
this coast ridge dies away in veiy insignifi- 
cant rises. But returning again to our 
southern starting point, and going only 
some five miles inland, we encounter 
a ridge of something better than 
sand althou^ confessing kindred thereto, 
which also extends in one unbroken line 
from a point east of Lake Bonney very 
nearly to Lake Bliza within about 
a dozen miles of Gkiichen Bay. Further 
inland other ranges follow exactly the 
same course, running from S.E. to N.W. , 
parallel with the ooast-line, with open 
flats between them, their elevation in^ 
creasing in the most regular order to the 
eastward, and forming in fact a series of 
terraces which present a vast natural 
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vtairoase from the sea. Bat it is the ridge 
running from east of Lake Bonney to 
Lake EHaa — the first of the series east- 
ward of 'the ooast ridge of sand 
hummocks — that we have mainly to 
consider now. Remember, if you please, 
that it runs from S.E. to N.W., 
and is unbroken, naturally, throughout 
its entire length of some 45 or 50 miles. 
The other ranges to the eastward on the 
contrary are not unbroken, for although 
they preserve in the main the parallel 
oourse I have indicated, there are gaps 
through which the waters of a higher or 
more easterly flat (the terms are 
synonymous) find an easy and natural 
outlet: Of coarse, as each succeeding 
range and flat rises to the eastward the 
natural fall is to the west, and all these 
points being borne in mind, the normal 
condition of things prior to the initiation 
of .the drainage scheme may be easily un- 
ierstood. The whole of the surplus 
waters — ^by whidi I mean all that 
the sou itself could not absorb 
or the ordinary channels of sur- 
face drainage receive — of the higher 
levels to the eastward followed its 
natural fall westward to the coast until 
intercepted by the unbroken ridge ex- 
tending from Lake Bonney to Lake Eliza. 
It may be as well to explain here that 
this ridge is known at its southern end as 
Glen's Bange — ^from the fact that the 
Mayiirra Station held by Mr. George 
Glen is situated upon it — and to the north 
of Bivoli Bay as the Woakwine Range. 
At this point the waters congregating 
from the eastward and unable to find an 
outlet to the sea, were turned to the 
north-west, and with a very slight fall 
they moved slowly down tiie flat belts 
lying between the ridges I have named as 
running j>arallel with the coast, replenish- 
ing many of the coast lakes — ^terminating 
with Lake Hawdon — ^by the way, and 



finally passing over the Biscuit Flat past 
Mount Benson to the Maria Creek 
Swamp, and escaping to the sea by Maria 
Greek, or to the Coorong by the upper 
channels of the Reedy Creek. Thus it 
happened that a vast extent of flat 
country lying between the regularly re- 
curring ranges north of Lake Bonney was 
flooded every year, not only by its own 
heavy rainfall but by the waters from 
higher levels checked in their natural fall 
by Glen's or the Woakwine Range. 

Plainly there was a great evil in this. 
The country, whatever its value might 
otherwise have been, presented only a 
dreary waste of water for some months 
of the year, and was but of ques- 
tionable wortli when the floods subsided 
for a time. Some authorities, rightly or 
wrongly I cannot determine, but certainly 
with some show of feasibiHty, attribute 
the prevalence of coast disease to the 
noxious exhalations arising from the 
swamp waters. But be this as it may, 
even as you may have too much of most 
good things, there was certainly too much 
of water here. Presently it was found 
that the efficient working of the line of 
telegraph to Victoria was seriously im- 
peded by the superabundant water. THe 
line had been constructed in its direct 
course to Mount Gambier across the 
Biscuit, and along the Mount Muirhead 
flats, audit was a common thing for the line 
Lispectors to make long journeys through 
water up to, and sometimes over their 
saddle flaps. At last one officer, ordered 
to .inspect the line in a more than ordi- 
narily wet season, pleaded that the task 
woidd entail his being drowned, which he 
objected to. He was left to choose be- 
tween compliance and resignation. He 
resigned, and another officer, who under- 
took the duty, was compelled to give it 
up as a bad job. Then it began to be 
apparent that the telegraph line could not 



be worked where it was, and that it 
would have to be reoonstmcted on the 
ridge running parallel with the flat. And 
then, too, it began to be serioufily con- 
sidered offioiallj whether, as another al^ 
tematiye, the water could not be got rid 
of, and the telegraph line retained where 
it was, and is, and will continue to be*. 
It ifl not an easy matter to determine now 
with whom the idea absolutely originated, 
but the credit of its subsequent expansion 
and present realisatien, in both design 
and execution, belongs undoubtedly to 
Mr. Greorge Woodroffe Groyder, the Sur- 
veyor-General of South Australia. But 
it is only fair to mention that Mr. W. A. 
Crouch, of Mount Gambler, who was one 
of the earliest settlers at Bivoli Bay, 
when a township was actually established 
there, had already identified his name 
with the drainage of the district by re- 
peatedly urging upon the Government the 
desirability of undertaking the work. 
The Hon. William Milne, too, may claim 
the distinction of having been the first 
Commissioner of Crown Lands to give a 
warm and earnest measure of Ministerial 
sanction and assistance to the project. 
In the early part of 1863 he made an offi- 
cial visit to the district, accompanied by 
Mr. Goyder and Mr. William Hanson, 
then the Engineer-in-Chief , and from that 
time he has zealously supported the de- 
sign whenever the power to do so effi- 
ciently has been in his hands. But for 
the design as it is now being executed, 
and for its practical success, Mr. Goyder 
deserves all the praise. The planning, 
direction, and responsibility of the whole 
work have been entailed upon him in ad- 
dition to his ordinary official duties, and 
it will be seen from the particulars I have 
to record of what has been already ac- 
tually accomplished, how skilfully and 
energetically he has carried out the work, 
and how thoroughly he deserves the gra- I 



tiitide of the public for the grand resulto 
he has ensured. 

From the moment that it was- resolved 
to attempt the drainage of this vast area 
, of swamp and flat it was a comparatively 
simple mfttter to determine at what point 
the experiment should be commenced. 
The pent up waters were in fact as index 
hands upon the. dial plate of natuse. 
Their fall to the Woakwiae Ban^, and 
its effect as an, unbroken natural dam 
arresting their progress to the sea, and 
turning their slow coutae to the north- 
west, were so plainly indicated that to 
cut through that range and give an 
immediate outlet following the fall 
was obviously the fizBt neoessaary 
step; Fortunately, too, it was easy 
to detemdnec where tha/t out should be 
made ; for at a point where the Cootel 
Swamp indented itself into the range, 
and formed a huge natural- reservpir, 
filled every year to * a depth of 
some ten feet on its western side, 
the range itself, as the consequence of 
this indentation, was narrowed to a mere 
strip, involving but a few chains of 
cutting to give the swamp waters on its 
eastern side an outlet to Lake Frome on 
the west. Here then it was determined 
a commencement should be made, and 
the late Mr. Coulthard, then the Resident- 
Engineer for the district, was entrusted 
with the work. A cutting was made in 
October j 1863, through this *' narrow 
neck" as it is otdled, four feet deep, 12 
feet wide, and eight chains, or 628 feet 
long. At that time all eke that was done 
was the formation of a few surface races 
— they could hardly be called drains- 
intersecting the swamp tapped by the 
cutting. Certainly this was not much, 
but it was a commencement, and it 
sufficed to indicate the success that would 
reward the execution of a well-planned 
scheme for completing the drainage of 
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the difltrict. The immediate effect was 
to let off an immenae body of water that 
had heretofore filled the Ceotel Swamp^ 
or moved slowly to the north-west along 
the course of the Biscuit flat. As far north 
as Maria Creek — ^where another small 
channel to which I have referred in an 
earlier chapter* was partially cut at about 
the same tune — the effect was perceptible 
in the diminution of the water on the 
swamp there, and in fact on all the wet 
country Ijring between the two points. 
And whereTer this effect could be traced 
it was dearly beneficial. Some of the 
slight rises on the flats that used to be 
covered as the waten moTed down from 
the south, were '^ reclaimed,'* and finer 
grasses appeared as the result of the ab- 
sence of water and the possibility of 
grazing there. And even where this was 
not the case the wet country was de- 
cidedly, if in a less degree, improved for 
grazing purposes, as I have already 
pointed out in my descriptions of Lake 
Hawdon and other places, by the fact of 
the water being reduced and consequently 
disappearing so much earlier in the year. 
For some time after this very Uttle was 
done towards the extension of the works 
until the whole matter was placed in Mr. 
Ck>yder's hands,t and from that moment 
the commencement of the drainage 
scheme as a complete, consistent, and 
proved work miut be dated. What had 
been done before was well enough as far 
as it went, and about the propriety of 



making a cutting at the Narrow Neck 
thero could be no doubt at all. Now, 
however, it was not merely a question 
of opening an outlet in a conve- 
nient place, but of planning a 
series of main channelB which 
would have the effect of draining the 
whole face of the country. Sceptics and 
croakers j>ooh-poohed the thing as an ab- 
surdity. It was declared the country 
was so flat that a drain would have to be 
made every 20 yards to get rid of the 
water. Others averred that, drain as 
much as you pleased, underground springs 
woidd flood the country when all the 
rainfall was disposed of. And certainly 
thero wero difficulties enough in the way 
to make the whole success of the work 
depend upon accurate knowledge and 
good judgment in determining the course 
and capacity of the drains to be con- 
structed. But Mr. Gk>yder has proved 
himself fully equal to the responsibility 
he undertook, and he can now point to 
actual results to rof ute adverse predic- 
tions and justify his own action. His 
first course was to employ a strong staff 
of surveyors to take the levels of the 
whole of the country that was subject to 
inundation. This has now been com- 
pleted so far as the most important sec- 
tion of the work is concerned, although 
it was not necessary to wait for all 
the levels beforo proceeding with the 
works at the eztrome southern end of 
the wet country. It was evident that 



* Paget 8 and 9. 

f The Hon. William Milne, to whom I have already referred aa the first Minister to authorise 
and earnestly support the Drainage Works, is also entitled to the credit of placing them under Mr. 
Oojder's control. ^Vlien Mr. Milne first visited the district in 1863, and became impressed with 
the feasibility and utility of draining the flats, he held office as Commissioner of Public Works. 
Subsequently when, in another Ministry, he became Commissioner of Crown Lsnds, recognising 
the YtltLd of Mr. Goyder*s thorough knowledge of the ifubject, and of his practical and untiring 
energy, he oansed the works which he had previously sanctioned as Minister of Public Works 
to be transferred from that department, and Mr. Qoyder was thereupon entrusted* with the 
exeoation of the entire enterprise. 
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other cattlngB would have to be made in 
the ridge south of the Narrow Neck, 
rather than attempt to concentrate all the 
southern waters at thatpomt, and accord- 
ingly two favorable positions were selected, 
and contracts for the work let in the early 
part of 1867. These were the cuttings 
now known as Milne's Gap and English's 
Gap respectively, and the discretion dis- 
played in their selection has been amply 
verified. Another one has yet to be 
made near the German Greek to tap the 
waters of the German swamp which, with 
the exception of the comparatively smaU 
swamp near Port MacDonnell, presents 
what I may call the southern boundary 
of the wet country. Oonourrently with 
the opening of Milne's Gap and English's 
Gap, the contract for which was taken by 
Mr. James Mackenzie, Mr. Goyder set a 
considerable number of men to work in 
extending the Narrow Neck cutting, and 
excavating drains leading from it, and 
also from the other gaps. The depth of 
the 8 chains of cutting at the Neck was 
increased to from 6 to 11 feet, and its 
width to 54 feet, with a further cutting to 
a width of 90 feet on the foot of the 
ridge, for the purpose of breaking the 
force of the water before it passed through 
the piers of the bridge which it had been 
necessary to construct. 

When these three openings in the 
Woakwine range were completed no time 
was lost in pushing on with the main 
drains, which had been by this time 
adopted. It must be premised, however, 
that the completion of the levelling of 
the country indicated a more favorable 
fall and greater saving in cutting than 
was originally expected, and consequently 
there has been some alteration in the 
first projected course of the drains, and 
a corresponding increase in efficiency and 
economy. 



We will make a start now at the Nar- 
row Neck, and, if the reader wiU refer to 
the map, it wUl be foimd dearly indi- 
cated as about the slightest portion of the 
range, just cutting off the Cootel Swamp 
from Lake Frome, and within three miles 
of Greytown, Bivoli Bay, of which more 
anon. I have already given the present 
dimensions of the cutting at the Neck, 
and it will be understood that the water 
which escapes there spreads over the fiat 
on the margin of Lake Frome, and finds 
its way thence into the Lake itself. As I 
go on I shall indicate the fall which has 
been obtained by stating the levels at cer- 
tain points along the Unes of drains, and 
it will be seen therefrom that there is a 
regular and quite suffident increase of al- 
titude to the eastward. For instance, 
Lake Frome, lying between the coast 
ridge and the Woakwine range, of 
which the ''Neck" is a part, is 2*5 feet 
above the level of the sea, whereas the 
bottom of the Neck cutting is 21 feet 
above the level on the Lake side, and 26 
feet above the level on the swamp or in- 
land side of the range. Just at that 
point — the fall of the range on 
the inland side — a singular deposit 
of flints has been discovered in 
the excavations for the cutting, which 
have probably formed the bed of an an- 
cient river. The deposit is about forty 
feet wide^ resting on a bed of clay six 
feet below the surface, and all the stones 
are evidently water-worn. No where else in 
the vicinity have flints been found, and 
the course of this phenomenon would 
really justify the geological assumption 
that a river rippled peacefully on its way 
there before the upheaval of the range 
dissipated its existence. From the Neck 
cutting a drain 40 feet wide is carried 
across the Oootel Swamp for a distance of 
a mile, where it enters a lower or 
western section of the Mount Muirhead 
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flat, and where alBO a braaoh drain 
diverges on a line a point or two north 
,of east to a gap in the Belt Range at the 
Oaloolat Creek, and then turns on a sharp 
onrve to the south, tapping the waters 
whioh acoumulate on the eastern or in- 
land side of that nmge. This, indeed, ia 
one of the clearly defined conditiona 
of all the flats of the district, which the 
reader should thoroughly understand. Aa 
I have so frequently pointed out, all 
the ranges run in parallel lines 
from south-east to north-west, the 
flats l^ing betweMi them having a re- 
gularly 'increasing rise to the eastward. 
Thus there is always an accumulation of 
water on the western side of the flat 
where its fall is intercepted by idie dividing 
range. [Travellers by the mail wUl, I am 
sure, have noticed this circumstance 
even between Kingston and Narracoorte, 
and so uniform is the configuration of 
the district that exactly the same thing 
occurs as far south as the wet flats ex- 
tend. The Belt range, which the branch 
drain I am referring to crosses, is 
only some eight miles long, lying about 
equi-distant between the main Woakwine 
and Beedy Creek Banges, in the very 
centre of the Mount Muirhead flat, but 
in every other respect except its isolation 
it is identical in character, and in its 
course, so far as it goes, with the other 
ridges. The bottom of this branch drain 
at Calcolat Creek, where it crosses the 
Belt, is 32 feet above the sea level, so 
that even from that point to the junction 
with the main drain there is a fall of four 
feet, the bottom of the main drain there 
being 28 feet above the level. 

From this junction the main drain 
swerves slightly to the south of east for 
about six miles, where it heads the 
southern end of the Belt Bange, and 
then turning again to the north of east 
crosses the Mount Muirhead flat, tapping 



the Poolna Springs at the foot of Mount 
Muirhead, and continuing to the southern 
head of the Beedy Creek Bange, exactly 
northwest of and about a mile distant from 
Mount Graham, At this point it will 
receive the lower waters that now flow to 
the Beedy Creek from the south and 
flood the Avenue flat, and from thence it 
will cross the Mount Graham flats on a 
slight curve to the southward round 
Campbell's Hill, about two miles due 
east of whidi there will be another and 
the last divergence, the one branch thence 
running on a ncrth-easterly line direct to 
within two or three miles south of Penola^ 
and the other on a south-easterly line 
past the extinct craters of Lake Leake 
and Lake Edward to the Dismal Swamp, 
which it will tap two miles south*of Tar- 
peena. Both of these branches will pass 
through a ccmsiderable area of purchased 
land in the Hundreds of Toung, Grey, 
and Penola, but I imagine the owners of 
it will be glad to allow any liberties of 
that kind to be taken with their freeholds 
in view of the substantial benefits they 
will be ensured by the' work. On the 
other hand no one would wish to see the 
reclamation of the Dismal Swamp sacri- 
ficed because to eflect it will necessarily 
be to benefit some fortunate land owners 
by the way. I will give the levels of 
the Dismal and Penola, to show how good 
a fall will be obtained for the drainage of 
the immense bodies of water that will be 
tapped by these extensions. The surface 
water of the Dismal is 213 feet above the 
sea level where the drain will tap it on 
the boundary of Mingbool, and 225 feet 
where it is intersected by the Penola new 
road. The point where the branch drain 
to Penola will terminate is 191*8 above 
the sea level. Beyond a certain point on 
the eastward there is a fall from the 
Dismal to the Glenelg, but that will not 
aflect tho drain which will tap the swamp 
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on the borders of the Mingbool Hundred, 
althongh advantage will probably be 
taken of it to complete the drainage of 
the eastward section of the swamp. I 
shall defer saying anything about the 
quality of the country through which 
these drains will pass until I have 
indicated the course of the other drains 
leading to Milne's Gap and English's 
Gap, which, with the German Greek 
Drain, will complete the reclamation of 
all the flats on the south end of the dis- 
trict. And it must be \mderstood that 
although I have spoken of the drains 
diverging from near Oampbell's Hill to 
Penola and to the Dismal Swamp as 
branches, they will be ir character and 
capacity essentially ''main*' lines. 
From the Narrow Neck to the first junc- 
tion on the Mount Muirhead Flat, the 
main tnmk drain will be as I have said, 
iO feet wide ; thence onward to the 
Campbell's Hill Junction the same width 
or nearly so will be preserved, and the 
branches from that point will be 30 feet 
wide. Originally it was intended to take 
the trunk line through the Belt Range 
at Oalcolat Creek to the Beedy Creek 
waters, in which case what is now the 
continuation of the main line would have 
been only a branch terminating at the 
south end of the Belt. It was in fact 
only cut to a width of 20 feet in the first 
instance, but it will now have to be ex- 
tended, as the trunk line, to the width I 
have mentioned. The alteration was 
adopted because it was found when all 
the levels were obtained that by taking 
that cotirse the double object of draining 
the Penola country and the Dismal 
Swamp could be achieved, with about 10 
miles less of main drain than was at first 
designed. 

Following the course of the Woakwine 
range south-easterly, or parallel with the 
coast, from the Narrow Neck it preserves — 



excepting on the approach to the Mayum 
Station, where it expands considerably — 
a uniform width of from a mile to a mile . 
and a half to its termination at the 
German Swamp, a distance of about 18 . 
miles. At the two points where Milne's 
and English's Gaps have been out it is 
narrowed, as at the Neck, by indentations 
which have been in the past mere swamp 
basins, accumulating a wealth of deposit 
that will now be utilised. Milne's Gap 
is 10 miles, English's Gap 13 
miles, and the German Creek cutting 
about 15 miles south of *the Narrow Neck. 
All of these gaps will give ihe^waters, 
which have hitherto been dammed back 
by the range, outlets to Lake Bonney 
which has in its turn an outlet at its 
southern extremity to the sea. Between 
the lake and the range there is a flat 
nearly a mile wide, which bears a vast 
deposit of black vegetable soil. Now, 
like the flat on the margin of Lake Frome, 
it is considerably flooded by'the drainage 
waters, but even it will be eventually 
capable of reclamation by the extension 
of the drains from the gaps in the ridge 
into the lake. There is quite a sufficient 
faU for the purpose, the water in 
Lake Bonney being only two feet above 
the sea level, whereas the bottom of the 
cutting at Milne's Gap is 27 feet higher. 
It is not proposed to go on with these ex- 
tensions until the higher levels have 
been drained, but the value of the whole 
scheme may be inferred even from this 
instance of its simplicity and eflective- 
ness. 

The cutting through the ridge at 
Millie's Gap is 858 feet long, and its 
greatest depth, measuring from the 
highest point of the ridge on the course 
of the cutting, is 28 feet. Originally it 
had a width of five feet on the bottom, 
with a slope of one in one, but it 
was calculated that the efieot of 
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fhe Booor through it would be to increase 
that width materially. This has already 
been realised. The soil on the surface is 
of the same character as that which pre- 
vails on the ridge— ft light brown loam, 
intermixed with a good deal of shell 
limestone, more or less decomposed. But 
at only a few feet below the surface there 
is nothing but shell sand or shell sand- 
stone. At fibnt sight it would appear to 
be pure quartz sand, hardened here and 
there to stone, but a closer examination 
wiU show that the minute particles are 
shells. Take up a handful of sand and 
you grasp millions of distinctly formed 
shells ; or crumble a piece of the 
rock, which you may do easily 
with your fingers, and you have the same 
result. It will be easily understood that 
an immense body of water pouring con* 
Stantly through a narrow cutting like 
this, with a velocity of four miles 
an hour, wiU very soon and effectiyely 
undermine walls of such material, and 
sweep away the debris in its course. This 
is just what it was expected to do, and 
what to a great extent it has done, even 
before the full force of the scour has 
been obtained. Slowly, but irresistibly, 
the running water eats its way into the 
mass of shell, and gradually, but help- 
lessly, the upper strata thus undermined 
tumbles into the stream to be swept 
onward with the flood, and spread over 
the flat lying between the ridge and Lake 
Bonney. A better qualification of the 
too rich vegetable deposit there could 
hardly be desired, and it will be vastly 
finer for the admixture when it is re- 
claimed in its turn. Already by this 
means the bottom of the cutting has been 
increased from five feet to ten feet. It 
is expected that width will at least be 
doubled in another year, and a consider- 
able width of the surface soil has been 
cleared of timber on each side, so as to 



prevent anything falling into thedndii 
that might obstruct the free course of the 
water. From the Gap a main drain 90 
feet wide extends for nearly a mile through 
the swamp, and then turns sharply to the 
north-west for a mile and a half, and thnn 
again to the north-east for a mile, through 
a low narrow bank into the Wyrie 
Swamp, which it crosses still on a north- 
easterly line to another low ridge, which 
separates the swamp from the Mount 
Muirhead Flat. The Wyrie Swamp is 
about two and a half miles wide by nearly 
four miles long, and has heretofore been 
almost useless for any purpose ; but 
when the drainage is completed it will be 
one of the ridiest spots reclaimed. The 
ridge which aldoses it is about half a 
mile wide where the drain crosses it to 
the Mount Muirhead Flat. Up to that 
point, ».e., the ridge on its eastern side, 
the drain from Milne's Gap has been cut 
by the Government party under Mr. 
Oharies Butte, a skilful engineer and a 
thoroughly practical man, to whom the 
local superintendence of the whole of the 
works has been entrusted by Mr. Gk>yder. 
The surface of the Wyrie Swamp is 40 
feet, and the bottom of the drain 36*9 feet 
above the level of the sea, showing a fall 
of more than 7 feet to Milne's Gap. On 
the Mount Muirhead Flat side of the ridge, 
where the drain diverges, the surface of 
the ground is 46 feet, and the bottom of 
the drain 40 feet above the sea level, still 
showiug an ample fall in figures, which 
has been abundantly verified in practice. 
The contract for the cutting through 
this eastern bank of the Wyrie 
Swamp and of the drains which diverge 
from it, which I will presently define, was 
originally taken and partly executed by 
Mr. McKenzie, who had previously car- 
ried out the contract for Milne's and 
.English's Gkkps, the Mount Gambier Hos- 
pital, and some other works in the South- 
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East. He was, however, compelled to le- 
linquish the work, and in the first hall of 
the preaent year the completion of the 
contract was undertaken by Mx. Dalwood. 
At the point where the drain reaches the 
Mount Muirhead Mat, the levels of 
which are given above, the divergence oc- 
curs, the one Une following down the 
western side of the ridge for nearly five 
miles on a south-easterly line to the 
iNangulA Springs, and the other crossing 
the flat a little north of east for about 
two and a half miles to the Teatree 
Springs, one and a half miles south of 
Mount Muirhead. Up to this junctien 
the main drain from Milne's Ghap pr&> 
serves a uniform width of 30 feet, but 
each of the branches gradually diminishes 
to its termination at the point named. 
At the Naogula Springs, where the 
south-eastern branch ends, the surface 
is 48 feet and the bottom of the drain 4S 
feet above the sea level, and at the Tea- 
trees near Mount Muirhead, the surface 
has an elevation of 52 feet, and the bot- 
tom of the drain of 44*6 feet. Those are 
all the drains that will be connected with 
MUne's Ghip, but they will tap largo 
bodies of water, and be— or, I may say, 
they already are— exceedingly effective 
in their operation. 

English's Gurp is a cutting through the 
ridge, three miles south of Milne's Gap, 
561 feet in length, 83 feet from the bottom 
to the highest point of the ridge, and was 
five feet wide on the bottom originally. 
The work was precisely the same as at 
Milne's Qftp, and the same widening pro- 
cess is going on by scouring, although in 
a less degree, because the body of water 
passing through there is also much less ; 
but that will be considerably increased 
when the leading drains are finished. 
From this Qup a main drain intersects 
the adjacent swamp extending about 
a mile slightly north of east, where there 



is a low ridge cutting off the German 
Swamp waters. The drain is continued 
through this ridge, from whence one 
branch turns sharp to the south-east for a 
couple of miles, and another goes on 
north of east for about three miles 
through a wet honeysuckle fiat, terminat- 
ing amile and a-half south of the Nangula 
Springs, and ti^^ing a large extent of 
swamp on the north-east comer of the 
Hundred of Hindmarsh. The drain from 
the German Oreek cuttii^will only ex- 
tend some two to three miles, tapping the 
German swamp about a mile south of the 
south-eastern branch of the English's Ghip 
drain. 

These, then, are the whole of the works 
to be carried out to ccnnplete the drainage 
of the soutibiem end of the district. They 
will of course materially affect all the 
wet country, even to its northern* 
most point, by intercepting and conse- 
quently reduinng the vast bodies of 
water which formeriy flooded it from the 
south. But the extent of country they 
will absolutely reclaim and render avail- 
able for permanent occupation may be 
defined by the northern boundary line of 
the Oounty of Grey, which extends, from 
Lake St. CQair on the coast due east to 
the Yiotorian border, passing about four 
miles north of Penola. Immediately 
north of that line in the Oountj of Eobe 
about 250 square miles comprising large 
portions of the Reedy Oreek and Avenue 
Flats will be materially improved for 
grazing purposes, but other drains will be 
necessary there to completely reclaim that 
country. But omitting that extent from 
the calculation altogether, and confining 
ourselves to the Oounty of Grey, we have 
a total area of 895 square miles to be 
absolutely reclaimed by the works actually 
in progress, and which I have already 
described. Of this extent 155 square 
miles, equal to 99,200 acres, are pur- 
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eha^ed In the Hundreds of Penola, Ghrey, 
Hindmanh, andToung, and the balance of 
740sqQare miles, or say, in round numbers, 
half a miXfAon (tores, -will be absolutely 
gained to the public estate, and to the 
beneficial resources of the colony, by the 
enterprise in progress. 

Now, it would be absurd to ignore the 
fact that there is in the district, amongst 
certain sections of its population, 8 very 
positive prejudice against this work. It 
interferes with the good old order of 
things which elevated the sheepfarmers 
and stockholders of the '^ South-East" 
into territorial nabobs, and ensured 
them a comfortable monopoly for a 
nominal consideration. As long as those 
rich black flats were flooded long enough 
in the year to keep surveyors and buyers 
at a respectful distance, all was well. 
There was plenty of grass on the ridges in 
winter, and on the flats in summer, and 
water always. But when the fiat of 
reclamation went forth the serenity 
of monopoly was disturbed, and a host of 
objections found hasty and inconsiderate 
utterance. The climate would be ruined, 
said one, for there would be no stagnant 
water to attract the rain clouds — forgetful 
of course that when the rains commence to 
fill the swamps and flood the flats, is 
just the time when the surface ground 
is always dry. Then it was said the soil 
would be worthless when drained — it was 
either too rich or too poor, they weren't 
quite sure which ; there is a bed of solid 
limestone within an inch of the surface, 
said one ; if you break through the top 
crust of that swamp you'll go out of 
sight below, exclaimed another ; youll 
never get the water off that flat, said a 
third; and then some one else would 
echo, if you go cutting drains about 
there, and drop a lighted match on 
it, the whole flat will bum Uke tinder ; 
and so on, until at . last a very worthy 



gentleman and excellent sportsman capped 
the climax by entering an earnest and 
vigorous protest against the whole scheme, 
because " the confounded drainage would 
spoil the best snipe shooting in the 
country !" ReaUy I am not sure that I 
shall not have to concede the point about 
the snipe shooting ; although, after all, 
perhaps the Gk>vemment might in the 
plenitude of their "reclaimed" wealth 
"preserve" a swamp or two, and con- 
struct a decoy pond, for the especial 
benefit of distressed sportsmen ! But for 
the rest of these objections, as they raise 
questions affecting the climate, the dia- 
racter of the soil, and the efficiency of 
drains, they will be best answered by 
what I have still to say descriptively 
under each of those heads. 

The efficient of the drains to accom- 
plish their intended purpose is certainly 
the most important question to be consi- 
dered in connection with the whole 
scheme. I am glad, therefore, that the 
circumstance of my not having written 
this book with inconsiderate haste 
enables me to state now proved facts 
which place that question beyond dis- 
pute. If I had attempted to complete 
my report upon the works (and their 
results) when I first saw them a year and 
a half ago, I must necessarily have taken 
a good deal for granted which was 
then only conjecture or theory, 
but has now been realised practi- 
cally. I have already stated the 
levels at various points along all the 
drains which are at present in progress, 
and it will be seen that they indicate a 
regular and sufficient fall throughout 
from the highest lying waters at Penola 
and the Dismal to the sea. And as far 
as any of the drains have been cut, the 
constant flow of water to the various 
outlets they lead to proves the certain 
existence of that fall. All that can bo 
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doubted, therefore, is trhether the oat- 
tings through the ridges and the drains 
leading thereto are of sufficient capacity 
to carry off the greatest accumulation of 
neater which could result from the 
maximum rainfall upon the country they 
affect. The average rainfall of the dis- 
trict is 34 inches in the year, but in a 
thunderstorm as much as an inch and 
a half has fallen in an hour. The 
width of the drains has been calculated, 
not according to the average, but the 
maximum fall, and without any deduction 
for either the considerable absorption or 
evaporation which takes place; so that, 
as far as figures and calculations go, the 
capacity of the drains to meet any demand 
upon them is quite sufficiently esta- 
blished. But the objectors I have al- 
luded to say — ^ah, but wait till we have 
a succession of the wet seasons that pre- 
vailed some years ago, and all your 
unfortunate settlers upon these flats will 
be flooded out. Indeed, one ingenious 
friend of mine once very pathetically as- 
sured me that even the top soil of the 
flats would inevitably be washed away 
through the gaps which had been so reck- 
lessly and foolishly cut through the 
ridges. But all these prejudiced people 
overlook the fact that the regular but 
very gentle fall to the seaboard — ^upen 
which at other times they insist — ^must 
entirely preclude a great rush of water 
except in the defined channels, unless as 
the result of an accumulation which 
when all the old barriers are cut through, 
and the drains are open throughout their 
course, can never possibly occur.. 
Formerly the vast bodies of water which 
flooded the flat lands of the South-East 
resulted from the interruption of the 
natural fall by the ridges through which 
free courses are now secured, but for the 
future the waters, instead of being 
dammed back and accumulating, will 



flow on uninterruptedly in the channels 
constructed for their reception and escape. 
But if still more convincing evidence of 
capacity and efficiency is wanted, it has 
been already obtained, and as I witnessed 
it for myself, I may be excused for stating 
it positively. I must refer the reader to 
the description I have given of the drain 
cut from Milne's Gap through the Wyrie 
Swamp, and thence through the dividing 
ridge to the Mount Muirhead Flat, with 
its branches from that ridge to the 
Nangula' Springs and the Teatre^ 
Springs respectively. The contractors 
for those two branch drains, and the ridge 
cutting to the Wyrie, very imprudently 
commenced the soft spade and shovel 
work on the flat before securing a means 
of egress for the water by completing the 
gap through the ridge. The natural and 
inevitable conseqaence was that when the 
rains set in (in June) the drains on the flat 
brought down vast quantities of water to 
the ridge, and being dammed back there 
it flooded out the cutting works which 
had just then been commenced. It there- 
fore became necessary to erect heavy dams 
across both branch drains to enable the 
works on the ridge to proceed. Of course 
the result of this was a vast accumulation 
of water on the flat, far greater indeed 
than any that could possibly occur with- 
out the erection of artificial dams. Im- 
mediately behind the dam the depth 
was as much as seven feet, and the back 
water therefrom extended for miles upon 
the flat. Oertainly such an accumulation 
could never have occurred there before, 
and never will again. Well, when at last 
the cutting through the ridge was com- 
pleted, the dams were let go and the 
escape of this vast accumulation com- 
menced. If the drain had then been un- 
equal to sustain even so unusual and ex- 
cessive a test the water must nectasarily 
have overflown the banks and carried 
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away the- embankment!. Bat although 
the drain farther on through the Wyrie 
Swamp and i^ to Milne*s Gap had not 
been cut to its full width of 30 feet, 
within 24 hours of the time when the 
dams were let go the Mount Mnirhead 
Iflat was perfectly dry where ther^had 
been, as the consequence of the dams, so 
great an accumulation. Then as to the 
filflSciency of Milne*s G^p, it was ascer- 
tained by actual measurement that, in 
the 2i hours following the breaking away 
of these dam*! ^ body of water equal to 
double tha e^ctreme capacity of the Ade* 
laide loservoir flowed through that cut- 
ting with a velocity of nearly f o«r miles 
an hour. 'The fact of so vast a quantity 
of peut-^p water being effectually drained 
away, and upwards of 250,000,000 gallons 
aetually escaping through one cutting in 
IM hours, even before the drain leading 
to it waa exoavated to its destined width, 
ofught surely to convince the most scep- 
tical that the efficiency of these drains 
may be relied upon. Another circum- 
■toBce I was able to note from actual ob- 
■ervation proves with equal clearness the 
aipoQzacy of the stated levels, and the 
corxect positions of the drains. The 
bsanch drain from the point where the 
dans I have been referring to were con- 
structed, crossing the Mount Muirhead 
Flat a little north of east, directly inter- 
cepts the natural fall from the south-east, 
which is again intercepted by the main 
drain to the Narrow Neck on a 
parallel line two miles further norths 
west. The fall being invariably from 
east and south to west and north, 
the stuff taken out of the drains is 
of oouzse embanked on their north sides. 
But in order to relieve the pressure upon 
the dams the embankment which had 
been already formed along this branch 
drain across the flat was cut through at 
savend plaoes^ and the neoeaaary result 



was to flood the flat on the north-west of 
the drain with water from the south-east, 
which would otherwise have been inter- 
cepted and carried off by that channel. 
Here again was a greater accumulation 
than could possibly occur from ordinary 
causes, but the natural iaXL to the north- 
west was quite sufficient to drain away 
even that overflow to the main parallel 
channel, and within 24 hours from the 
drains being cut away it had all dis-r 
appeared. Many other instances of 
equal significance might be given to the 
same effect, for indeed everywhere, as far 
as the drains have been completed, their 
thorough efficiency has been already 
amply demonstrated. 

The next question to be considered is, 
the quality of the soil reclaimed. I have 
placed it second in order of importance, 
because even if the land were as bad as 
some of its prejudiced detractors allege it 
to be it would be improved, if not " re- 
claimed," by a thorough system of 
drainage. Therefore, I take it, our first 
business should be to test the efficiency 
of the drainage scheme, so far as 
getting rid of surplus water is 
concerned, and then to consider the 
value of the improvement effected, 
which must of course be measured by the 
character of the soil operated upon. I 
have already stated the extent of the 
wet land in the County of Grey that will 
be drained, and althoiigh it differs ma- 
terially in quality fiom a large extent of 
the flats on the more northern and 
eastern levels of the district, the 
bulk of the half million acres 
affected by the present works is very 
uniform in character if not in actual 
value. It may seem paradoxical to imply 
that its character is equal and its value 
unequal, but the distinction is easily 
explained. Whatever difference there 
may be in the soil upon these flats is not 
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■0 much in character as in development : 
<^e process of formation has been in 
fact the same, or pretty nearly so, 
throughout ; but that formation is now, 
in various localities, presented in widely 
varying conditions of luxuriance and 
stages of maturity . This will be best 
understood by a simple statement of 
what the formation has been; and that 
may be expressed as the continual deposit 
of decaying vegetation and deca3ring 
shell upon a bed of shell-sand, marl, and 
pipeclay. And, if we admit the geological 
theory of upheaval as the true explana- 
tion of the apparent encroaches upon the 
coast lines of former ages, we can easily 
understand also why upon the higher 
and necessarily older terraces reced- 
ing from the seaboard the formation 
is more advanced and complete, and 
the vegetable deposit less luxuriant 
than on the more modem levels nearer 
the present coast line. A further illus- 
tration of what, however promoted, has 
evidently been the process of formation 
may be obtainecl from the contrast of the 
swamp bottoms, resulting from occasional 
hoUows or depressions upon, the prevail- 
ing level, with the flats immediately 
adjacent to them. On the hollows where 
water has stood permanently vegetation 
has been coarse, consisting almost entirely 
of rushes and reeds, and cattle have been 
unable to do more than pick over the tops 
when green. There has thus been in 
such places a vast deposit of decaying 
vej^etation accumulating year by year, 
not consolidated, as on the flats, by 
trampling down, and presenting now for 
a great depth a loose spongy mass of abso- 
lute manure with a slight admixture of 
actually formed soil. The roots of the 
rushes alone constitute a large proportion 
of the deposit, but a remarkable pecu- 
liarity of the formation is the plentiful 
addition of lime to the vegetable which 



prevails in a greater' or less degree on 
all the wet lands, and which results 
from a very simple but self-evident 
cause. A small shellfish, rarely exceed* 
ing half an inch in length, is found over 
the whole extent of the wet lands adhering 
to the rushes on the hollows and to the 
grass on the flats, and so numerous are 
these minute Testacea as to redtce the 
bla6k soil, on wtdcli they ultimately fall 
and decay, to veritable grey in appearance. 
From the decomposition of these shdls 
lime of course results, and hence arises what 
will be found in the future one of the mos« 
valuable chairacteristics of these reclaimed 
lands. The experience of the reclamation 
of peat bogs and other vegetable deposita 
from inundation in England and Ireland 
has proved the necessity there of adding 
lime as a manure, but certainly no such 
qualification will be required here. 
Although, by the way, I have alltided tt> 
these small shellfish as Testaoea, I am* 
not, I should confess, sufficiently versed 
in the science of conc^ology to determine 
whether they really belong to the 
testaceous or crustaceous order ; but at 
any rate, the main difference between the 
two, so far as their effect upon the soil is 
concerned, would be simply that testaoeoiui 
shells comprise only carbonate of lime 
and gelatinous matter, whereas cnis- 
taceous shells have, besides those elements, 
a small proportion of phosphate of lime. 
And even the superficial observer can 
hardly fail to be struck with i^e confirma- 
tion cf geological theories propounded 
before Australia was explored, which is 
afforded by the constant prevalence 
throughout the South-Eastem district 
of limestone and shell in various 
stages of stratification or decay. The 
vast mountains of calcareous earth 
which occur in different parts of 
the world have been attributed to the 
decay of huige accumulations of marine 
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testMeomi animali, and oeMainly tbe 
geology of our Soath-EMtem diAtriot 
goes eatirelj' to snatam the vappositkm. 

It will be aeon, then, that thecomponent 
parte of the atttf aoe aoila of all these 
ledbdmed flata and swampa are aiiiiply 
decomposed regetable and lime. The 
aubsoil almost uiTariably oonaista of 
these same minute shells, intermixed 
with a whitish looking stioky sort of 
marl, but the depth of the vegetable 
deposit resting upon it Taries consider* 
ably. The greatest accumulation is upon 
the hollows or swamp bottoms I have 
alluded to, such, for instance, as the 
Oootel and Wyrie Swamps. In the 
fonnerof theae, where the drain has 
been cut through to the Naziow Neck, 
there is a depth of 10 or 11 feet of v^e- 
table deposit before you reach the cal- 
careous bottom, and there, too, overlying 
that, is a bed of seaweed still undecayed, 
but perfectly purged of the saline 
eharacter it must have possessed before it 
was wrested from the ocean by the u|^ 
heaval d the Woakwine raoge. So long 
aa the water remained upon those swamps 
permanently tha vegetable deposit 
went on increasing without either 
oonsoUdation or perfoot decomposition, 
because it waa impossible to graze down 
or even compress the excessive growth 
there. Tfa^ nearest approach elsewhere 
to this prolific deposit is found invariably 
on the western sides of the flats, just 
under the ridges where the water has lain 
longer and in greater quantity, but on 
the general surfaces of the flats, which 
even before a drain was out were dry 
during fully six months of the year, 
vegetation was leas abundant, but more 
useful, and aa the residt of constant 
grasing and consolidation, the top soil, 
ahhoui^ ahaUower, is more adntnoed in 
formation, and certainly of greater imme- 
diate value. In fact on all the swamp 



bottoms, as distinguished from the flats, 
even where the water has been got rid ef , 
cultivation will be impossible for the 
present. Ultimately they will become 
the richest spots, and in the meantime 
they will afford rare grazing areas, as 
finer grasses replace the coarse vegetation 
they have hitherto borne. There is one 
peculiarity of the bkck vegetable soil of 
these lower lying flats, where the surface 
is freer from sand than on the higher 
plateaus, or nearer the stringy bark ridges, 
which it is important to notice, and 
that is its extreme susceptibility to, and 
capacity to absorb and retain, moisture. 
Some persons have asserted that when the 
flats were drained vegetation would 
periah for want of moisture. But there 
is about as much probability of that as 
of sponge becoming non-absorbent. I 
have handled the soil when it has been 
in appearance as much like black snuff or 
gunpowder as anything, but when the 
least contact with wet would immediately 
convert it into a soapy sort of paste witii 
all the retentiveness of day without its 
pitch-like tenacity. Others again have 
deckred that the bed of shell below the 
vegetable surface soil is so porous that 
water would run through it like a sieve. 
But there is so large a proportion of mail 
intermixed with the shell that it too ia 
quite capable of retaining sufficient 
moisture for all purposes of vegetation. 
Of cotirse these adverse allegations I am 
combating, and the many others I have 
pieviously exposed, are intended as so 
many bogies to scare away the agricultural 
settler, but I have no fear that they will 
accomplish any such mischievous result. 
Indeed as to the question of moisture, 
over all these flats the natural level of 
the springs is so near the surface that 
the drains are far more likely to do 
additional good service in relieving the 
subsoil, especially on the lower levels, of 
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flupersbundftiit water than to dwtroy 
regetation bj abgtraotmg all moisture 
from the turfaoe. 

The foregoing deicriptions of the 
reclaimed land will apply more partion- 
larlyto the lection lying between the 
Woakwine and Beedy Creek Ranges, and 
extending from Oerman Creek on the 
south to beyond the county boundary on 
the north, and the upper or southern end 
of which is known generally as the Mount' 
Muirhead Flat. This^ reckoning all tiie 
flat from Qerman Creek to the Woak- 
wine Swamp on -the Northern extremity 
of the Belt Range, may be estimated as 
demising upwards of 900 square miles 
of the best soil reclaimed, with a much 
larger area on the same flat — I mean 
between 'the same ranges — extending 
northward frem the ^oakwine. Bat on 
the eastern side of the Beedy Creek 
Range, commencing with the Mount 
€h?aham Flats on the south and going 
northward towards the Avenue Flat, the 
soil is not so rich, except in patches or 
under the range on its eastern side. It 
is for the most part lighter and sandier on 
the surface, and there is a less depth of 
vegetable deposit, owing I imagine to there 
having been a less luxuriant growth there. 
A large extent of the Mount Ghraham Flats, 
as weU as of the wet heathy country lying 
between them and Penola, may be ex- 
cepted from the area likely to become 
available as first-class agricultural land, 
although it wiU be vastly iuiproved for 
gnsing purposes ; but approaching Penola 
again, as well as about Kalangadoo and 
l^arpeena, there are some rich patches. 
On the Dismal, which is rather a series 
of isolated lagoons than an un- 
interrupted swamp, there are also 
some very rich spots varied by 
patches of poorer and shallower soil. 
Summarising, then, the whole extent of 
the reclaimed land in the County of Grey 



albbe, aaoonting ii wiE be remi 
beied exclusive of nearly 100,000 
alienated acres, to half a miMion acrta 
Crown lands, it may be conohided that 
the larger half of that area, or waj 
upwards of 900,000 acres, is of the mm* 
mum degree of richness, and wiU be 
available for beneficial agricultural ooea* 
pation. A large pKoportion of the 
lemaintng 900,000 acres, although iafenhr 
in quality and shallower in depth, will be 
also available for farming, or what is aol 
will become exceedingly good gracing 
land. And it will bear repeating that 
these results will be obtained within the 
boundaries of the County of €key 1 A 
much larger extent of wet oountry— 
although perhaps scarcely so rich as thd 
Mount Muirhead flat— will be reclaimed 
by future works in the Counties of Robe 
and Maodonnell. Of this more amm. 

Following, in order of unportanoe, the 
qustions of 1^ efieiency of the drains 
and the quality of the soil, we must next 
consider what are the facilities, existing 
or obtainable, for settlement, traffic, and 
export upon tiiese large areas of reclaimed 
land. And upon the .very threshold of 
this argument I have to encounter cue 
more, Mid I think the last, of the many 
but misty objections which have been 
taken to the drainage* sdieme. It has 
been put to me thus — ' ' WeU, suppose these 
flats are eflfeotually drained, and suppose 
the soil is as good as yon say it 
IB, where are the poor devils wh» 
buy it going to live) Are they 
to build their homesteads upon piles)" 
Of course if it were impossiUe to give a 
reasonable answer to such questions they 
would acquire some little importance, be- 
cause artificial sites for homesteads, 
whether obtained upon a snperstnwtore 
of pUes or surrounded by necessary em- 
bankments, are not at all desirable. But 
the fact is Nature, in the plenitude of her 
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wiBdcMB, has Bilaiioed the ol)fe6kionfl of 
CBTiUen, and ttippliod ihe requivemeiiis 
of futuro BettlexB in a far more ooi^ 
▼enient and oomfortable manner than any 
tiiere artist ooudd design. It may be sai4 
to l>e a prefrailing feature of the flats that 
trherevier'they exceed one or two miles in 
width betfreen the ridges -they are 
thickly stadded with '^ inlands," as I may 
call them, yarying from one or two to one 
or two hundred acres in extent. These 
slands are of preoisdy the same oharaotev 
as the adjacent ridges, except, perhaps, 
tiiat their deration is not always so great. 
But they have the same description of 
soil — a light red loam, intermixed with 
shisll sandstone . or limestone *— and the 
same Tssrieties of timber*-chiefly sheaoak 
sand honeysaekle--^as are fonnd on the 
lidges. There are also goms and black- 
wood scattered about, so that stone for 
building, and wood for either building, 
fencing, or domestic purposes can be 
easily obtained. Of course, where it is 
poracticable, a slice of the neatest ridge 
will be iaduded in each surveyed section 
61 reclaimed land, and wherever that caa- 
not be conveniently managed the ishinds 
«re as available and valuable for the pm^ 
pose as i£ they had been placed there ex- 
pressly to promote it. These, then, will 
be the homestead sites — either the ridges, 
the positions and character of which I 
have repeatedly described, or the patched 
of dry elevated ground of a similar de- 
scription which, although isolated, are 
sufficiently numerous on the widest por- 
tion of the fiats. 

It will be admitted that wherever vre 
have alternate strips td ridi and inferior 
country, one material advantage resulting 
from the settlement of the good land is 
the greater value thereby given to th4 
poorer land adjoining it. This will he 
especially realised in the settlement of 
these recbimed areas. 80 long as the 



flats weoe subject to yelfflj inttadatianf 
and oonaequenily valunless to the fanner^ 
the nanrow ridges intersecting them, ih 
themselnrsstoo stony to be pXeughedi 
could'only possess a nominal because uxlf 
contested vaine to the State, diavived of 
canrsfr from the graaden who jnonopolised 
them. Biit.wiih th6 settlemfint oftha 
reclaimed ^flate not only will the ridges> 
become extremely valuable as homestead 
sites, bat as grazing areas to be held on 
lease: by the agricultural setUera there, in 
Mocks proportioned to their freeholds; 
A concession of this kind, by which 
every bona fide purchaser' for purposes of 
settiementlof A sectioki on the flats will 
acquire titerewith a |ira-emplive right to 
the gradag lease of a. proportionate area 
of the stony >but'well-gi3assed land on 
the ridges, will be- absolutely necessary to 
^e perfect success oi the work that is 
going on, and will beaides have the ad- 
vantage of securing to the State a material 
but equiteble revenue from lands that 
under any other circamstances would 
remain comparatively wor&leas, or yield* 
ing vary littie more value, both to th^ 
State and to the occupier, than at pre- 
sents 

Another thing to be considered is the 
facilities available for fencing sections en 
the flats. If it were necessanly a ques> 
tion id post and rail x>r stone fences, there 
would be comdderahla difficulty and ex- 
pense involved, as all the material 
would have to be carted from the lidges 
or islands. But this is a matter which 
may be dealt with in intimate conjunc- 
tion with the very important question of 
obtaining free drainage from the entire 
surface d the flats to the main channels 
which intersect the ground. Under ordi* 
nary circumstances when a settier takes 
up a section his first business is to fencd 
it in. But, iii dealing with these wet 
lands, instead of erecting a fence the 
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settler will Have to dig a ditoh round his 
property, and an open oommnnioa- 
tion will haya to be nudntainod be* 
tween all these sectional ditches and 
the nearest main drain towards which 
they will fall. The stuff taken 
out of them will form embank* 
mentS) which, if planted with quickset^ 
or some other appropriate bush, will 
together gi^e the hedge, bank, and ditch 
so familiar to English farmers, and which 
constitute half the beauty of rural 
scenery in ihe old country. They will 
effectivdy replace, and at a less cost, the 
dismal post-and-rail or wire fences which 
disfigure almost all Australian landscapes, 
and they will besides perfect the drain- 
age of tlie country, and the consequent 
reclamation of the land. Obriously such 
subsidiary channeb connecting with the 
main drains will be necessary to carry off 
the surplus water from the land on which 
it falls, and to intercept the drainage 
from sections lying higher. And if in 
ploughing the lands care is taken to leave 
open stetch furrows and cross water 
furrows leading into the ditches, which in 
their turn will lead into the main drains, 
there will be nothing to fear from floods, 
or even from a liraterlogged surface. 
After all, such precautions are no more 
than every farmer in England makes his 
every-day business, and they will be very 
soon understeod and easily practised 
here. 

I have shown now how the necessary 
requirements of homestead sites, grazing 
areas, sectional fencing, and complete 
surface drainage can all be readily and 
inexpensively supplied. But this is not 
all. It will be as easy, under the 
system which is being carried out, to 
irrigate lands adjacent to the drains as it 
is now to convey all the surplus water to 
the lakes or to the sea. At some times, 
and for some crops, irrigation will oer^ 



tainly be a valuable adjunct, if not an 
absolutely necessary precaution, and in 
order that it may be readily resorted to, 
sluice-gates will be erected at oonvenient 
places along all the drains. With aU 
these resources at his command, and with 
incomparably rich soil to work upon, the 
settler upon these fiats can hardly &il in 
his enterpnse if he brings ordinary Intel* 
ligence and reasonable industry to bear 
upon it. He will have the choice of grain, 
pulse, or root crops, varied again with 
clovers or artificial grasses. He will be 
able to combine stock-keeping with hus- 
bandry, and to bring far more than ordi- 
nary advantages to bear upon, both 
branches of his business ; and finally, ha 
will possess unusual facilities for the con- 
veyance and export of his produce. Upon 
these last two questions I must say a few 
words specifically. 

It would be quite possible, if it were 
desired to do so, to render all the main 
drains permanently navigable as canals. 
The depth to which they are already cut| 
ranging from five to six feet, taps the peiv 
ntanent level of the springs which abound 
throughout the district ; and this source, 
oombined with the drainage waters, would 
be sufficient, with the assistance of occa* 
sional locks, to keep a constant supply of 
water in the drains, and if they were 
deepened to about seven feet they might 
be navigated by punts or flat-bottomed 
barges. But apart from this, which it 
may not be expedient to effeict at present, 
roads or light raUways can be very easily 
constructed along the .course of the 
drains. The stuff taken out of the 
channels is necessarily, as I have ex- 
plained, embanked on the north side of 
all the cuttings, and thus the permanent 
bed upon which to make either a road or 
railway is already secured. If a metalled 
road is adopted, limestone for its construc- 
tion can be obtained in abundance from 
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the ridges ; or, if a railway ahould be pre- 
ferred,* timber suitable for sleepers may 
beproonred there also. Under anydr- 
oomstanoes, bye-roads can be yery easily 
and cheaply constrocted along the branch 
dndns. They would be exceedingly nse- 
ftd to the settlers there, and would be 
valuable as feeders for the main lines to 
BiToli Bay. These latter would-, of 
course, following the main drains, ex- 
tend from the Dismal Swamp through 
the Tarpeena and Kalangadoo country ; 
and from Fenola, skirting Kalangadoo on 
a south-west line to the point of junction, 
near Mount Macintyre ; and the main 
united line would follow thence past 
Mount Oraham and Mount Miurhead 
direct to the Narrow Neck, which is only 
three miles from the south end of Bivoli 
Bay, where Ghrey Town, a €K)vemment 
township, was originally laid out. The 
distance by this route from Penola to the 
Narrow Neck would be 45, and from Tar- 
peena 40 miles. But inasmuch as it is 
generally conceded now that the north 
end of Bivoli Bay would afford a much 
better port than the south end, where 
the now-deserted township and port was 
declared many years ago, it would be ne- 
cessary to carry the line for about nine 
mUes along the Woakwine Range to near 
Johnson's Woakwine head station, from 
whence it would cross to the bay in about 
four miles further. I should by no 
means advocate the opening of a fourth 
port on the south-east coast if it were not 
that BiToli Bay is so much nearer the 
best and largest extent of the reclaimed 
lands than any other already in exist- 
ence or which it is possible to obtain. 
Neither is Rivoli Bay likely to become 
a first-dass harbor. Its disadTanta^^ 
are that at the south end, it is exposed 
to north winds, and at the north end to 
south winds ; but of the two the north 
lite is preferred, because it is somewhat 



better sheltered and has deeper water. 
It is, therefore, almost to be accepted aa 
a necessary result of the drainage enter- 
prise that a new port shoidd be estab^ 
lished, a township laid out, and a jetty 
built at liie north end of the bay, as aa 
outlet for the produce that will soon be 
raised on the rich reclaimed lands in its 
immediate vicinity. When this is done, 
and either a tramway or road constructed 
along the embankments which border the 
mtiin drains from the Dismal Swamp 
(with a terminus at Tarpeena) and from 
Penola, the settlers on tiie flats will- 
certainly possess all the facilities for 
traffic and export which I have antici- 
pated for them, and it will besides give 
tiie rapidly increasing agricnlturista 
about Penola the choice of another outlet 
for their produce, which will probably be 
as acceptable to them as the proposed 
line thence to MacDonnell Bay. But it 
would be unadvisable to go further into 
tihis question until I come to the con- 
sideration of the requirements of the 
district as a whole. 

A word or two about the ruins of Grey 
Town. I visited the deserted site of 
what was once a livdy little seaport town, 
on a stormy day in June, when a strong 
north wind was blowing, which quite 
satisfied me that if I were master of a 
vessel I would rather be at the north end 
of the Bay — just then, at all events. 
Bven in crossing Lake Frome, which is 
not much more than two miles wide, we 
had a good deal of tumbling about on the 
waters of that little landlocked basin. 
Three of us were cramped up in a dimi* 
nutive flat-bottomed cockleshell of a boat, 
and as we sat there, wet, shivering, and 
stiff, I could not refrain from miquiring 
how deep it was to the bottom. But the 
gentleman who was my '< guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend," on the occasion was 
admirably ada|yied to preserve joUi^ 
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imder Advene oireiiniKtAnoee. I irill not 
dudofle his petvomJiiy, but those vhe 
know him w^ will probably reoogniM' 
hit genial natcire in the following 
impromptVy which ought not to be 
al[bogethiar lost. Our boatuaiiy who 
was striviAg hard for headway with 
his oars, got into the habit of duek- 
ing his head to avoid the i»rdtty constant' 
shower-baths the waves favored us with, 
until at latft my Mend eitolaimed in deep 
sonorous tone»— ^'UghJ nevw mind 
Smit (Smith), it is only de v:ater. I vish ,< 
it vas de brandy 1" ; 

Ther^ is something, v^^ unpleosantiy 
stlc^esiive about the ruins of a deserted 
township in a young oolcMay like this. 
Here was a new- enterprise — the nucleus 
of what mighb hAve been, if only reason- 
ably good judgment had been used^ a 
thriving centre of oommeroe and export, 
uieful in .the past and trebly valuable 
B0W-H30nsigned prematurely to the cold 
shade of desolation aiild decay. There 
areanipl^ evi4ences ^eft even now to 
testify to the industry that . was . wasted 
and "Urn speculatiDns that were ruined.. I 
suppose the township to be declared, at 
the other end of the Bay, where thii^ 
should have been^ will be called New^ 
Gbrey Town ; but what is left of the old 
plaoe will, let us , hope, long retain its 
present isolaM^ distinction as tiie ruins 
of the only absolutely , abandoned settle- 
QiBnt in South Australia. Even the city 
of iPaUuerston is jealously guarded and 
levered by Mira and his faithful fol- 
lowenr, although ite founders have 
dotted it. .; but not even a shepherd on 
any adjc^eent station deigns to honor the 
xBrnaips of Qreiy .Town with his preaenoe 
or his care. I read. upon the walls of 
what was.<moe a general store, kept 
by Mr.' Orouch^ of Mount Gambler, a 
yavietyof inscriptions which reveal what 
ssay be aooeptedi I suppose^ as the 



history of the poart sinee its abandonmenii 
but their story is neither exciting nor 
rmnarkable. For instance one records 
that ''The sorew steamer MuUagh put 
into BivoU Bay, August dO, 1856, for 
shelter in a gale of wind. — V. G. 
Denston, master." Another says^ ''The 
workmen for building a house for George 
Gl^n, Esq., at Mayurra, arrived here \yj 
the Kangaroo, t6th February, 1857, fisi^y 
Uen day* out from Adelaide." There are, 
a good many others to the sameefleeti. 
but none of those numerous visitors 
seem to have liked the ruins well enough-, 
to stay there. Sic iromsU / I hope who- 
ever else some years hence maj mider- 
take to write a description of the South- 
Eastern District wiJtt have a more cheer- 
ful story to relate of Bivoli Bay than 
mine has been. 

There is one other important matter to> 
be considered in ooimection with the. 
drainage scheme, and it is the only one 
remaining for me to deal with. What 
will be the cost of the work ? and what 
proportion will the cost bear to the re* 
suits obtained ? Fortunately the question* 
are .capable of very simple and satis- 
factory solution. Up to the end of 1867 
the total amount expended on the works, 
including those executed by the Go« 
vemmei^t parties under Mr. Bti^te as. 
well as those contracted for, was £9,365 
Is. In the present year (1868) i^ total, 
amount expended has .been £14,794 8s.> 
4d. To carry on the main, drains. to 
Penola and the Disn^ Swamp, the course 
and ojSect of which I have described^ and- 
which will complete the drainage of the- 
southern end of the district within the, 
boundaries of Oounty Gieyi a further 
sum of £54,575 will be required, making 
a grand total of £78,734 9s. 4d., or say 
in round numbers £80,000. In return 
for this expenditure, the first material 
gain to the national estate will be the 
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ezcem of the aotaal money Talae of the 
land abaolutely reclaimed oyer the yalue 
it poBsessed in its normai state. Let iis 
see what this may be computed at. 
Within Oounty Grey, exclusive of about 
100,000 acres of purchased land benefi- 
cially affected by the drains, the area of 
Crown Lands reclaimed will be about 
740 square miles, or say in round num- 
bers equal to 500,000 acres. As I hare 
already shown, 300,000 acres of this area 
wiU be, in its reclaimed state, first-class 
agricultural land, and the remaining 
200,000 acres fair agricultural or really 
'good pastoral land; Estimating the 
▼alue of the best at £2 10s. per acre—and 
there can be no doubt it will realise that, 
or more, when all the advantages it com- 
bines are understood — ^we may put down 
the 300,000 acres at £750,000 ; and if 
any one is sceptical about this estimate of 
£2 10s. per acre, let me remind him that 
it is less than one-fifth of the value — 
realised every day — of the best agricul- 
tural land at Mount Ghtmbier. Then 
taking the 200,000 acres of second-class 
reclaimed land at only £1 lOs. per acre, 
we may put down for that £350,000, or 
£1,100,000 for the half-million acres. 
Now let us see what return is obtained 
at present from that country, and deduct 
it. I have run through the recent valua- 
tions, now in force, on ten of the prin- 
dpal leases in the Oounty of Gh^y, com- 
prising the best of the wet lands in 
conjunction with the dry and finely- 
grassed ridges, and I find the valuated 
rental upon them averages £4 per mile, 
or three half-pence per acre. Capital de- 
rivable from the alienation of our landed 
estate, and applicable to reproductive 
public works, is worth 5 per cent, to the 
country, inasmuch as we borrow for 
those purposes at that rate. Conse- 
quently the annual money value derivable 
from the 600,000 acres of reclaimed land 



would amount to £55,000; as against the 
rental it yields at present, taken at 
three half -pence per acre, of £3,125. 
Thus the excess of mere money value 
resulting from the drainage may be taken 
at £51,975 per annum, representing a 
clear gain in capital of £1,039,500 for an 
outlay of £80,000 ! 

But no reasonable man wotdd mea- 
sure the value of such an enterprise to 
the State merely by the increased re- 
venue it returned directly to the Na- 
tional Treasury. A long list of col- 
later^ advantages might be enumerated, 
almost any one of which would afford in 
itself adequate compensation for the out- 
lay that has been incurred. For instance, 
tiie greater value given to the intersect- 
ing ridges by the agricultural occupation 
of the reclaimed flats ; the conversion of 
what has hitherto been a comparative 
waste isolating the rich districts around 
Penola and Kalangadoo from the sea- 
board to a continuous area available for 
profitable settlement, as the result of 
which connection instead of isolation will 
be secured ; and the more than probably 
extinction of coast disease there by the 
dispersion of stagnant surface water. But 
a greater gain than all these will be 
realised in the expansion of the material 
wealth of the country which must result 
from the largely increased return, in pro- 
duce, that will be extracted from these 
lands. Let us see how thiif aspect of the 
case presents itself. A sheep to two acres 
is certainly the extreme carrying capa- 
bility of this country, even taking the 
ridges with the flats, in its unimproved 
condition. Seven and sixpence per head 
would be, I imagine, an ample estimate 
for wool and increase. If these calcula- 
tions are correct— and I am afraid they 
are rather over the mark than under it — 
it would follow that the gross annual 
return per acre which these lands have 
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yielded under sheep in the paat most be 
taken at about 3s. 9d. Under agricul- 
ture we may fairly estimate the gross 
annual return, allowing either for rotation 
of crops or alternate propping and grazing, 
at £2 per acre. Indeed £2 would be a 
reasonable estimate for the Adelaide 
Plains, but on the rich vegetable deposits 
of these flats, and with the larger rain- 
fall which prevails there, a higher average 
might be fairly taken. But even at 
those figures — excessive probably as to 
the sheep and certainly moderate as 
to agriculture — the 500,000 acres would 
yield an annual return in gross money 
value of £93,750 in the one case 
as against £1,000,000 in the other. And 
even this is not all, for when the inter- 
secting ridges which come now under the 
estimate of 3s. 9d. per acre, are enclosed 
in small grazing paddocks, and are 
worked in conjunction with farming 
operations on the flats, their carrying 
capabilities will certainly be increased. I 
know that in opposition to all this it will 
be said farming does not pay as well as 
squatting. Of course a farmer cannot 
realise so large a profit on an 80-aare 
section for which he pays, say £2 per 
acre, equal at 10 per cent, to £16 per 
annum, as a squatter can upon four 
square miles of country which he gets at 
the same annual cost. But certainly a 
larger aggregate profit would be realised 
upon these 500,000 acres under agricul- 
ture than would be possible under 
sheep, and it would be dissemi- 
nated amongst 1,000 farmers, reckon- 
ing an average of 600 acre holdings, 
instead of being monopolised by half a 
score squatters, i.e., allowing, say 78 
square miles to each. And, again, con- 
trasting the £93,750, the gross return 
under sheep, with the £1,000,000, the 
gross return under agriculture, whatever 
proportion of the difference between the 



two amounts does not repireBtot an in* 
crease of net profit would be neoessarily 
expended in the employment of addi* 
tional labor, the interest upon addi- 
tional capital invested, and the general 
charges of raising the produce. So 
that the power of the country to 
sustain a popidation, and the scope 
it affords for the remuneration of in- 
dustry and the investment of capital 
must neoessarily be increased in tiie same 
degree, to the certain promotion of our 
national prosperity and. progress. It can* 
not be denied that the possibility of 
realising these advantages is entirely 
attributable to the drainage, for, until 
that had been undertaken and accom- 
pHshed, agriculture coidd never have been 
introduced on those 500,000 acres at all. 
I think, therefore, I have proved the bene* 
ficial nature of the enterpriBe, and fully 
justified the assertion I have already made 
thatthe originators of the scheme, whoever 
they were-^Mr. Milne, irho was the first 
Minister of the Orown to recognise its 
importance and sanation its prosecution ; 
Mr. Butte, who as Engineer in Charge 
under Mr. Gt>yder, has worked with great 
GH&rgy, self-denial, and zeal ; and espe- 
cially Mr. Qoyder, with whom rests the 
entire credit of designing and successfully 
^cecuting the work, as would the rei^on- 
sibility had he failed, are all fairly en- 
titled to the gratitude of the people of 
South Australia for the grand results they 
have placed within our reach. 

The contracts for tlie completion of the 
works I have been reviewing will be very 
soon ready to let. They will comprise 
the extension of the main drain from the 
Mount Muirhead Flat to near Mount 
Macintyre, and its branches thence to 
Penola and the Dismal. They will be 
offered in twenty sections, to be com- 
menced simultaneously, by which means 
it is hoped the whole work may be abso- 
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lately finiflhed and the entire leties of 
drains and slnioeB placed in working 
order before the wet season of 1869 com- 
mences. Surreys will also be poshed on, 
and the first sales of the reclaimed lands 
will probably be announced about next 
April, in the meantime whatever else 
may be done for land reform, some 
special legislation will be necessary as to 
the terms on which these lands may be 
alienated, and as to the maintenance and 
regulation of the drains. Some useful 
hints as to the latter subject will, no 
doubt, be obtained by the Goyemment 
from the system in force in Holland on 
the embanked low lands there ; and as to 
sale, it will be a monstrous injustice to 
the colony if a single acre of the flats, 
capable of being profitably farmed, is 
alienated except under stringent condi- 
tions of occupation and cultivation. 
B^eculatiHg or pastoral monopolies must 
be absolutely forbidden there. 

The extension of the drainage scheme to 
the wet lands to thenorth of thosenow being 
reclaimed, Ijring chiefly within Counties 
Bobeand MacDennell, will not be under- 
taken, at all events, until after the work 
at present in progress has been completed. 
The limits of the two schemes are clearly 
defined by the nataral fall, for from a 
certsdn line north of Mount Muirhead 
the waters flow directly to the Eeedy 
Creek from the Avenue Flats, and by that 
channel they esoape to Salt Creek, and 
thence to the Coorong. The exact course 
which the drains that will lead into Beedy 
Creek will take, and the points at which 
gaps must be eat in the ridges, cannot, 
of course, be determined until levels 
have been taken on that country, as 
they have been already from the Woak- 
wine Range to Penola and the Dismal. 
The area that will then have to be dealt 
with is much larger than that now being 
opeiUted on ; but there is a smaller pro- 



portion of rich land to be reclaimed. 
Altogether, the northern drains having 
outlets from the Beedy Creek to Salt 
Creek and the Coorong, and from Maria 
Creek to the sea, will aflect about 2,600 
square miles, of which probably not more 
than 1,000 miles can be dassed, when 
reclaimed, as really good agricultual land- 
The rest wiU, however, be rendered ex- 
tremely valuable for pastoral purposes, 
almost or quite to the northern boundary 
of County MacDonnell. The best of 
these lands will be comprised in portions 
of the Biscuit and Avenue flats, the 
Maria Creek Swamp, which I have de« 
scribed minutely in previous articles, and 
also in the swampy sections of Mosquito 
Plains. The latter, lying on the higher 
terraces to the eastward, are subject to 
comparatively little inundation beyond 
that arising from the rainfall upon them, 
and may be drained by smaller channels 
than are necessary on the lower levels. 

Before finally cDncluding my notes of 
the Mount Muirhead District there are 
one or two features of the country there, 
and extending towards Mount Gambler 
and Penola, having no relation to the 
drainage works which claim a passing 
notice. Mount Muirhead itself, the 
western extremity of a spur of the range 
which extends on a north-west line from 
Mount Burr to the Beedy Creek, forms a 
prominent and somewhat remarkable ob^ 
ject. Like most of the isolated eminences 
in the southern part of the district which 
are apparently of volcanic <Mrigin, it re- 
sembles in form a huge sugar loaf lying 
on its side, having a gradual rise to its 
highest point terminating in a sudden 
and almost precipitous fall. It is quite 
destitute of timber, and being of con- 
siderable height forms a conspicuous land 
mark from all parts of the flat to the 
coast ; its plain but verdant surface pre- 
senting a strong contrast to the dismal 
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hnes of the scmbby timber at its foot. 
I took the trouble to ascend it, and from 
the summit, where a trig station has been 
established, a good view of the Surround- 
ing country may be obtained. The whole 
course of the flat, which takes its name 
from the .Mount, maybe plainly discerned) 
and beyond it on the west the Woak- 
wine Range, then Lakes Bonney and 
Frome, then the coast sand ridge, and 
finally the sea. The soil on the 
Mount is good — a rich chocolate loam 
with limestone underlaying, and occa- 
sionally outcropping. It is the free- 
hold property of Mr. A. Johnson, of 
Mount Ghraham, who purchased it many 
years ago, and it may be certainly 
considered one of the ^' eyes'' of the 
country. It inresents, too, a magni- 
ficent site for a township, and is almost 
oertain to be availed of for that purpose 
when the progress of settlement on the 
flat necessitates that kind <d accom- 
modation. 

I don't know that it would be possible 
to find anywhere in the colony a greater 
abundance of the various species of game 
common to Australia than prevails in the 
vicinity of this Mount. During a 
lengthened stay in its vicinity I scarcely 
ever passed it without seeing a flock of 
emus, or a mob of kangaroo, or both, on 
some part of it ; and the ferns, which are 
dense and luxuriant everywhere on the 
lower and sandier slopes of the range, ex- 
tending to Mount Graham and Mount 
Burr, fairly swarm with marsupials. From 
tfie diminutive ''brush,'* not much bigger 
than a buck rabbit, to the lordly " old 
man," squatting six feet high on his 
hams and tail, the brutes live, increase, 
and flourish. On the flats wild turkeys 
are plentiful, and on the lagoons on 
the timbered flats stretching northward 
from the foot of Mount Graham wild 
duck, teal, geese, and swan abound at 



oturtain seasons of the year. Ppssentlyy 
when agricultural industry, the smoke of 
cities, and the shrill whistle of the loco- 
motive shall have invaded these now 
almost umpeoi^ed wilds, the emus and 
turkeys will disappear, and the kangaroo 
nuisance may possibly be reduced 
within reasonable limits ; but the sports- 
man may find for the present endless at- 
traction and constant incentives to enjoy- 
ment there. For sport, considered apart 
from the value of your bag, it would be 
difficult to find Tanything prettier in its 
way than brush kangaroo shooting in the 
ferns ; and stalking an emu in the timber, 
or manceuvreing a turkey on the open ^ 
flat, will sustain a lengthened tremor of 
that fascinating excitement which only 
the true sportsman knows. 

Three miles north-east of Mount Muir- 
head, Mount Graham forms another con- 
spicuous object in the rai^. Wider in 
extent and more gradual in elevation, if 
less distinctive in appearance, it ia 
in other respects of more impor- 
tance than Mount Muirhead. It 
presents on its summit and slope* 
a considerable area of good lightly 
timbered soil, the freehold of which was 
also secured years since by Mr. Johnson, 
whose hospitable residence and head sta- 
tion stand at a good elevation on ita 
northern side, overlooking a wide extent 
of wet but wooded country, called, of 
course, the Mount Graham Flats, ex- 
tending to the Avenue Flat on the north, 
and towards Penola on the north-east. 
Going thence direct to Penola, several 
belts of wet heathy country have to be 
crossed between the ranges, but by 
making a slight divergence to the east- 
ward you may pass through the rich dis- 
trict of Kalangadoo, through which the 
surveyed, but unconstructed, line of 
tramway from Mount Gambier to Penola 
also goes. An idea of the value of the . 
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Kalangadoo land may be formed from the 
f aet that yean ago it realised as mach aa 
£S per acre, and bona fide fanners who 
settled upon it th«a are doing well, and 
have comfortable homesteads upon mode- 
rately extensive freeholds. But a large 
extent of it has been purchased by 
squatters who keep it still under sheep. 
It is a rich black loam on the surface, 
easily worked and very productive. 
What may be called the Kalangadoo dis- 
trict lies chiefly within the Hundred of 
Grey, and almost all the hundred except 
its north-western comer has been 
alienated from the Crown. 

From Mount Graham towards Mount 
Gambier the course lies along the foot oi 
a stringybark range to Mount Burr, ano- 
ther very prominent landmark, on which 
also a t6g station is established. A more 
extensive view may be obtained from its 
summit than from Mount Muirhead, the 
view towards the coast being the same, 
except that it is enlarged by the addition 
of the intervening country, and that a wide 
prospect, embracing Mount Gambier and 
Mount Schanck, is opened to the south- 
east, and Kalangadoo and the Penola 
heaths are visible to the north-east. I 
strongly recommend any traveller in the 
district, who wishes a good blow and a 
clear idea — aspresented by a perfect birds'- 
eye view — of the lay of the country there, 
and the course of the drains, to ascend 



Mount Burr. To do so he must leare 
the track a little at Grist's public-house 
where he will be sure to obtain the ne- 
cessary directions. There is some good 
land, although limited in extent, on the 
higher slopes of the Mount, and there the 
boundary fences of the three prin- 
cipal runs in the vicinity — Mayurra, 
Mount Graham, and Glenooe — ^unite. 
About five miles from Mount Burr there 
are two considerable lakes, evidently ex- 
tinct craters. They are included in the 
late Mr. Leake's purcSiases on Glencoe 
and are named respectively Leake and 
Edward. There is a small area of exceed- 
ingly good country around them, but 
beyond that again you have stringy- 
bark ridges towards Kalangadoo on one 
line, and almost to the Glencoe head- 
station on the other. A curious fact has 
been ascertained respecting these lakes in 
levelling the district for the drainage. 
Although they are only about half a mile 
apart, tiie level of the surface of the water 
in Lake Leake is exactly equal to the 
bottom of Lake Edward, the surface 
water of the former being 314 feet above 
the level of the sea, with a depth of 17 
feet, and the surface of the latter 350 feet 
above the sea level, but with a depth of 
37 feet, flow this singular fact is to be 
accounted for is a nut I must leave to 
others to crack. 



CHAPTEB IX. 

Pbkoljl : Thb Township and Ai>jacint Distbiot. 



From Lake Leake Penola is distant 
22 miles to the north-east, and Mount 
Gambiesl9 miles to the south-east. I 
shall better preserve the continuity of 
these descriptions by dealing with the 
Penola country first, as I have already 
alluded to certain sections of it. In de- 
scribing the Mosquito Plains I followed 



the ridge from Narraooorte southward 
to Mr. John Boberteon's Station on 
the Mosquito Greek, which I take to 
be the northern boundary <rf what 
may be considered the Penola district. 
This ridge, which extends in an almost 
unbroken line to beyond Mount Gambier, 
forms the highest of the parallel terxaoea 
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receding from the coast line to the eastern 
boundary of South Australiab . A double 
chain of Hundredfl, extending due north 
from MacDonnell Bay to Narraooorte, 
hare been declared along its course, em- 
bracing an area of country 80 miles north 
and south by 20 miles east and west. 
The Mosquito Plains stretch from its 
western foot on the north to the next 
parallel range terminating in the Moy 
Hall and KiUanoola country in the Hun- 
dred of Bobertson, which includes 
the vast Bool Lagoon. Southward of the 
Eollanoola head station and in the 
Hundred of Eillanoola commences the 
rich agricultural country of which Penola 
b the practical centre. From the north- 
west comer of the Hundred, following a 
soutb>easterly course to Penola through 
Dr. Dixon*s country and Mr. Biddoch's 
Woolshed paddocks^ the soil is exceedingly 
rich and admirably adapted to ag^cul- 
tural operations. There are some swampy 
flats in [Killanoola, but they have 
been for the most part avoided 
in the surveys. Indeed one narrow 
strip of sections follows the course 
of a fine open bank, similar in form but 
richer in quality than the famous Moy 
Hall rises, with almost mathematical pre-, 
cision. Of course the freehold of such a 
bank has given a monopoly of the adjoin- 
ing swampy ground in the past, but the 
drainage, amongst its other good results, 
will destroy all that kind of thing in the 
future. 

The pre vailing rule of this higher ter- 
race appears to be that on the lower or 
westward slope of the ridge the soil con- 
sists of a black loamy deposit, and that on 
its higher levels first strong days and 
then a light red earth and limestone 
obtain. It is singular that with such 
excellent agricultural resources at com- 
mand Penola should have remained for so 
many years a purely pastoral district. 



especially as vast quantities of flour, 
produced at Mount Gkunbier, were con- 
veyed every year through the very heart 
of it to supply the towns and stations to 
the northward. As a matter of course, 
Penola might have easily intercepted the 
whole of this trade as the cost of 
cartage would necessarily have placed 
hw Southern neighbors beyond the 
pale of competition. The new 
enterprise, which might as well have 
been developed years ago, is howeivev 
fairly inaugurated now, and not only is 
faradng becoming general axofund Penola 
but a steam flour mill is in operation 
there. Mr. John Biddoch, one of the 
Members for the district and the owner 
of the large and valuable estates of- 
Tallum Park and the Woolshed, has 
placed hims^ at the head of this onward 
movement. Last year he had 500 acres' 
Bnder crop, and this year he has 1,900. 
The average yield of last year was nearly 
20 bushels to the aero, and there is little 
doubt that even larger results will be 
obtained. The whole breadth under 
crop has materially increased this year, 
and new ground is being cleared and 
lAroken up in every direction. Mr. 
Babtone, and other land owners 
ift the vicinity, have been stimulated 
to extend their agricultural opera- 
tkttis ; and Mr. R. McOlure is going 
vigorously to work to demonstrate 
how tenant farmiug upon such land, and 
with sttch a climate, will repay industry 
and enterprise. .A good deal of land has 
been let on lease for farming pur- 
poses, at 10s. per acre, with righc of 
pnsohase ai £5. I d<»i't want to: 
diverge into a politiosl discussion just 
now ; but let these facts be remembered 
when the opponents of land reform de- 
clare that the present system gives faci- 
lities to the fanner. The bulk of these 
very lands, which the settler who will 
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improve and cultivate them cannot get 
on lower tetms than I have named, and 
which keep his nose to the grindstone 
when he ought to be reaping a good 
reward for his Ubor, were alienated from 
the Grown at little more than £1 per 
acre as the result of the monopoly which 
the present system secures to capital. 

There is very little to remark about 
^e town of Penola itself. Appr6,acliing 
it from the north you are between fences 
all the way from Mosquito Creek, and in 
the winter time, by the confinement of 
the traffic to so narrow a limit, the stiff 
dayey soil, with the assistance of surface 
puddles. Is pounded into a sort of hasty 
pudding in which the wheels of bullock 
drays sink to the naves, and mail coaches 
occasionally stick fast. Three miles north 
of the township, you get on to the 
" metal," and if you are not un- 
grateful bless Macadam. Presently you 
pass the new steam' mill, indications of 
agricultural enterprise increase, and then 
a long line of scattered buildings attests 
Penola. There are a Police-station, 
cottage residences, a snug comfortable 
looking hotel, shops, more residences, 
stores, another hotel with a . laxge open 
space and an air of the old fashioned 
coacUng house about it, one pretentious 
structure — quite solitary in grandeur, 
and significant of shareholders — on 
either side of the main road, a few other 
shops and houses in lines at right angles 
thereto — and in a descriptive sense there 
is really nothing more to be said about 
Penola. The sitoL and the surrounding 
country are too flat and thickly timbered, 
except where the aze has been wielded in 
favor of the plough, to enable a view of 
any consequence to be obtained, and 
lovers of the picturesque must look else- 
where to be gratified. But although in 
the past Penola has been little more than 
a break in a squatting solitude where 



maO coaches changed horses, stock agents 
made their head quarters, and station- 
men drank beer, it will inevitably attain 
a i>osition of usefulness and prosperity 
in the future. From the develop- 
ment of the agricultural resources 
which have until lately lain dormant 
at its door, it cannot, fail to gather an ac- 
cession of population, commercial impor- 
tance, and material wealth. It occupies 
a fortunate position, not only as the 
actual centre of a district possessing an, 
ample area of rich soil and a genial 
climate, but as being exactly midway be- 
tween ^arracoorte and Mount Gambler, 
far enough from them to be independent 
of both ; and as the necessary inland 
terminus of Victorian overland traffic 
on. the one side, and of the 
drainage works and their connection 
with Bivoli Bay on the other. And 
it is a matter for congratulation that 
amongst the residents of Penola there are 
a. nsunber of enterprising and cultivated 
men whose efforts on behalf of certain 
usefol public institutions have given the 
town — although it has been scarcely any- 
thing more than a station depot — an 
honorable prominence in the district. The 
Penola Institute, for instance, is quite a 
feature of the South-Eastem district, and 
its catalogue of works of reference, 
history, science, biography, law, pbilo- 
f^phy, theology, poetry, and general 
a^d lighter literature, would well bear 
comparison with those of similar institu- 
tions in far larger centres of population. 
Jt is hoped that with the asaistanoe of the 
Parliamentary grant, and the donations 
of neighboring residents, the building 
fund will soon suffice for the erection of a 
structure worthy of the really excellent 
library that has been aooumulated, and 
of the position the Institute has assumed. 
In sporting mattws too, and in the 
development of social gatherings asso- 
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Qiated therewith^ which gave a welcome 
zest to the doll routine of life in a bush 
townBhip, Penola haa acquired an honor- 
able distinction. Its race meetings, and 
race ballBy its cricket matches, or 
kangaroo hunts, its Institute festivals, 
or simple convivial gatherings to honor 
a neighbor or visitor, are invariably 
characterised by a spirit of cordiality and 
good fellowship that produces, as it 
always must, the best results. Indeed, I 
may fairly say of Penola that the excel- 
lencies of its son and climate in an agri- 
cultural sense are fully equalled by the 
social excellencies of its people. 

Following the course of the terrace 
parallel with the province boundary, and 
southward towards Mount Gambier, you 
pass through a belt of inferior sandy 
coimtry to Tarpeena, but by diverging 
slightly to the west you reach the 
lower slopes of the rise and 
the richer country about Kalangadoo. 



It is a singular fact that the Dismal 
Swamp, which extendi from Tarpeena 
over almost the whole of the Hundred of 
Mingbool, lies on a higher level than the 
surroundiog country, or than the town- 
ships of both Penola and Mount Gambier. 
The surface water of the swamp is 213 
feet above the sea level, and there is a 
fall to the Glenelg on the eastward as 
well as towards the sea on the west. 
Beyond the Dismal, still going to the 
southward, you emerge from this wide 
region of morass, the ceaseless cuckle of 
frogs, and the stunted timber of the dry 
banks surrounding sectiona of the swamp, 
upon the first indications of the far-famed 
Mount Gambier country. But now that 
we have arrived at last at the confines of 
the ''garden" of South Australia, I must 
reserve for a new chapter the enumeration 
of its resources and whatever description 
I may be able to give of the unique 
glories of its scenery. 



CHAPTER X. 

Thb Mount Gahbieb Distbict—Gambieston — The Lajles — ^Post MaoDonvsll : 

ITS Tbade and Besousces. 



It is no exaggeration to say that Mount 
Grambier is one of the gems of Australia. 
Its scenery is \mique and " sensational. *' I 
have travelled donsiderably, but nowhere 
else have I seen, nor even read of, such a 
view as may be obtained from any of the 
saddles of the Mount. Looking down 
upon the still, deep, almost black blue 
waters of the Lake, whose bed was once 
the crater of a volcano, the mind must 
be dead indeed that can resist the impulse 
to look back to the scene that must have 
been presented before flame, smoke, and 
lava yielded to the dominion of thB 
element whose placid surface is barely 



rippled now. Looking round upon 
the picture of fertility, the noble 
old forest gums, the luxuriant vege- 
tation, the rich soil of decomposed 
volcanic ash, and the imprints of pro- 
gress which industry and art have set 
upon the face of nature, it is difficult to 
match the prospect. I do not mean to 
imply that the other colonies cannot 
point to as good soil in exceptional loca- 
lities, or to as perfect scenic beauty 
of a different type, or that our own Nor- 
thern District does not far surpass the 
Mount in the extent of its agricultural 
resources, but I doubt if anywhere else in 
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'f i^tn^tbe- Bainct weaU^ •! soil and 
^qlpotate^ with beauty of ec^nery^ lom be o]}- 
, Wnpd aa within a radius of ^y.e piles 
^ fro|n If ouut Qajubier. 

Bui I am antidpatii^ lo^ story. . Fol- 
. ]fly(mg ijtiQ prder o£ progress adopted in 
previoijL^ articles, I must ask my readers 
|tp refnenitier thai X l^ft off at. a point 
w}i^;tUQ p^agQ of the ibiamal Swamp 
. bad - been, made, and continuing due 
^ 8<^uth| , indications .of the better country 
pf ^ Mount Gambier Distriot begam to 
.pireys^. Following tbftt Una we soon 
j OQifie iigfUx on. to the, n^etalled joad which 
pleads .direct into Mount .Gambj^r.r You 
.are now between fences, and sign^ of 
clearing and cultivation abound. The 
. soil is ^hi(9 and f ems*^one of the chief 
, pests of the disi^ict^are abundai^t, but, 
notwithstanding, agriculture seems to 
flourish, .Eycij mile you advance the 
..quality pi the soil aod the settled cha- 
racter of the country continue to im- 
prove. The land is gently undulating, 
and the road, straight and white, 
may be seen f Of miles a-head, surmount- 
ing each now rise, and, with scattered 
patches of green fences and gardens en- 
, dosing snug Uttle cottages or farm home- 
.steiMlSr presenting a 'picture of rural 
.b^uiy .worthy of ^mparison with the 
.noble highwaya of old England. Pre- 
sently, when tlm summit of the last 
descent to the township is reached, a long 
. string of cheerful-looking buildings nest- 
ling in a valley, and cluster of white 
houses peeping through the timber on the 
adjacent hill slopes, give the first view of 
Mount Gambier. Like the village of 
Grand Pr^ in the Arcadian land, '' dis- 
tant, secluded, and still,'' it lies '^ in the 
fruitful valley." Towering above it on 
the south, a stately sentinel of nature, is 
the Moimt itself. Westward of the town- 
ship the suburbs of Ko^aville and Clara- 
ville are indicated by other groups of 



biqldings, and the anioke.from fq^nnd^ed 
And Qul|l ; chimneys attests a centre of 
enterprise apd industry. .- 

^ Tliq main tboyoiighfare ^pt tjie i<?w!ft; 
ship is the Coivanercial-road, which .(b^- 
tends east aud west for more ihflu a^milo 
to the suburbs alreacly^nam^dk At the 
ppi]^t wjiere it i^ intersected ty the main 
road from Penola to ]Vlaf;I)onneUBay| 
along ^ the course I have followed, oom^ 
of the best buildings in the town are 
situated. One com^ is pccupied by a 
laiige and commodious hotel erected by 
the late Mr. Mitchell,, and now occupied 
by Mr. .McKay. Opj^site to it standft 
jthe Ifational Bank'; and a .very handsonip 
suite of banking premises have recen^tly 
.l>een sodded, to the original building* 
[Another corner is occupied by the Pos^ 
;Offioe-^ . Government building which, 
unlike such erections in our more favored 
metropolija, is quite unworthy of ^Jxe 
architectural style sustained by private 
house owners. The last comer has been 
recently purchased by the English, 
Scottisli, and Australian Chartered Bank, 
upon which a new block of buildings 
will be erected. Turning eastward the 
principal buildings and places of busi- 
ness on either side of the road are 
the new Institute and Hall ; the Mownt 
Garnbkr Standard and Border Watch 
Offices ; Long's South Australian Hotel ; 
a row of handsome shops, occupied by 
Mr. Aubrey ; Mr. G. M. Nobe's Furni- 
ture and Land Mart ; Mr. Williams's 
mill ; other shops, occupied by Brooks 
and Muirhead, A. Macgeorge, W. A. 
Crouch, N. A. Lord, <&c. ; the present 
offices of the English and Scottish Bank, 
Mr. Finlay McKay's foundry, &c., &c. 
To the westward of the junction there are 
Blackwell Brothers' extensive premises, 
Mr. Clark's ironfoundry, Wehl j& Co.'s 
mills, some handsome private residences, 
and a great variety of other buildings. 
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demoted to inntimeratile ptifpOM« of trade 
liiid oommdrce, only to be found in a town 
that has acquired, as Mount Gambier un- 
doubtedly has, the distinctive character 
of *a local petropolis. Going southward 
ftom the junction of the roads I have 
named, there are the Telegraph Offices — 
a substantial two-storey building ; Christ- 
bhurch— one of the handsomest edifices 
of the kind in the colony; the Oourt- 
House, which is equally ugly and 
inconvenient; and the Police- Station, 
higher on the rise of the Mount are 
Hedley Park, the elegant villa residetioe 
of Mrs. Mitchell, who, from ,the extent 
of her landed poasesidons in and around 
the township, may be considered "the 
lady of the manoi^' of Mount Gumbier ; 
the residence of Mr. £. H. Perrington ; 
land finally, and most important of all, the 
Moimt Gambler Hospital, one wing of 
which is now completed and in use. Of 
that more anon. It must not be sup- 
posed that I have in these few lines 
enumerated all the buildings in the town 
which. are worthy of remark, but the list 
will suffice to give some idea of the extent 
und importance which — as a township- 
Gambierton has attained. 

Before describing what may be speci- 
fically termed the Mount Gambier Dis- 
trict, I wish to make one peculiarity of 
i;he position of the township clearly un- 
derstood. So far as commercial im^r- 
tanco, wealth; population, and re- 
sources are concerned, Gambierton 
is undoubtedly the metropolis of 
the South- East. But in a geographical 
sense it just as certainly fails to supply 
one of the most desirable conditions of a 
metropolitan town. If instead of being 
in an extreme comer of the South-East 
it were centrally situated its progress 
would have been even more marked than 
it is, and its local value far greater. But 
inasmuch as it lies on the direct liighway 



to Port UaoDomiell— which ii bouil^^to 
expand as the neoesAary outlet for tl(e 
southern end of the district — as ' the 
country immediately surrounding ' it is 
almost fabulously fertile, and ' as it 
possesses sufficient advantages of scenery 
and climate, and facilities fbr sp6rt| 
to attract numerous visttors from beydnd 
its merely local limits, there is 'little 
danger that it will lose the pre-emideU6e 
it has attained. No doubt' its 'de- 
velopment as the principal town ~'<6f 
the district has resulted from tSe 
peculiar richness of the land aro^d 
it, which has giYen profitable obdtij^dti 
to a large and industrious population, 
and the vested metropoHtan interests it 
has acquired will not be easHy cj^ttirbed ; 
but there is nevertheless an anomaly in 
the capital of such a dntrict being oxdy 
17 miles from the sea on the south, and 
about 20 miles from the province border 
on the east. 

What may be coni^idered the Mount 
Gambier District proper embraces the 
Hundreds of Blanche, Gambier, MacBon- 
nell, and Caroline.' North of Blanche 
and Gambier the Hundreds of Young and 
Sfingbool will also be retained by the 
force of circumstances within the com- 
mercial relations df Port MacDonnell — 
essentially the port of Mount Gambier ; 
and Kongorong, on the west, will pro- 
bably be included within them ^b6. 
Bcnara, from its contiguity to Lake 
Bonney and the drainage works, mav be 
attracted rather to Bivoli Bay. These 
Hundreds, it will be found, com- 
prise all the country of which I 
have not given already a close, and I 
think I may venture to say, accurate 
description. Their lines reach to the 
sea on the south, and to the province 
boundary on the east, and uniting on the 
north and west with the points to which 
my previous chapters have extended, will 
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«oiiipIet0/^the.So«ib-SlaBi6rn Distriot/' 
^ I undertook to dosoribe it. 
, Imiuddiately aiound the Mount, and 
iFitliia a tadiuB of aome four or five miles 
iherefroaii the quality of the soil is of the 
pphest character. On the surface it ib a 
light friable compost of decomposed 
T^getable and disintegrated lava. The 
^uld in its natural state is fine enough 
f Of garden bodsp and its forcing properties 
fiQ sufficiently apparent in the rapid 
TCgetation which invariably follows a fall 
of rain* But it has one drawback, which 
applies move particularly to tiie soil on 
«nd adjoining the slopes of the Mount. 
There tha. subsoil is exceedingly porouS| 
and however much rain may fall, it is so 

n' Uy absorbed that the cropsiCspeciaUy 
which require moisture late in the 
summer^ frequentiy suffer materially in 
consequence. Br. Wehl, for instiuioe, 
ussuied me that although the soil in his 
garden adjoining his private residence, 
on the Commenaal-road, is of the finest 
description, 1^ finds it almost impossible 
to raise any £ne fruit there because of 
its excessive dryness. But there are 
veins of day underlying the top soil 
{Us places, particularly in the Tahl 

Si4qcks, and on the fine. farm best 
own as Mr. Andrew Beswiok's, but 
BeocAtly.purchased by Mr. tTrnpfienton 
for something, over £15 per acre ; and 
iher^ the jproductive capabilities might 
^^hallenge comparison with almost any 
lands in the world. Mr. Beswick has 
taken heavi^iCrops of wheat or wheatea 
liay. off his paddocks year . after year, 
))uming the straw off the land and re- 
^tuzpiag no manure at all, than eny Essex 
faneoer would even hope for on his best 
loams well manured, fallowed, and 
cropped on the four course shift, with 
cloven and turnips grased on the land. 
, ^9 famous Lakes 4X>nstitute one ef 
ihfiychiet lions of the Moont district I 



have frequently had occasion to refer to 
them inddentsJly, and now I find it' im- 
possible to realise upon paper the grand 
type of supernatural beauty which the 
principal one of the three jiresents. It is 
called the Blue Lake, . after the color 
which its placid waters always present. 
Its walls of lava rise almost perpendicu- 
larly to a height cl some 200 feet above 
the water, and have a circumference on 
their summit of nearly four miles. The 
main road to Maodonnell Bay crosses the 
top of the ridge separating the Blue 
Lake from its lesser fellows, and from 
that point the best view of all three can 
beobtwed. The middle Lake has but 
little water in a slight hollow, <m a level 
with the larger basin, and many suppose 
it to result from drainage ther^rom, but 
other authorities are equally positive that 
they have no connection, illie Blue 
Lake, was the main crater ctf the volcano, 
which, in former ages, belched out the 
ash and lava which now, in their decom- 
posed state, -constitute tiie peculiar rich* 
nesB of the soil around. The bed of the 
Valley I^ke, which lies immediately 
beneath the highest peak of the Mount, 
was also a crater, but a smaller one. 
Attempts have been recently made to 
stock it with fish, and hopes are enter- 
tained of suocen. Local histoiy only re- 
cords one Kttempi to explore the Blue 
Lske by boat. R was mjsde personally 
by 8ir Biehard Macdonnell, with a party 
of friends, and it is related that a cavern- 
ous passage was discovered, and that the 
party pushed their boat into its recesses 
antU their lights were extinguished, and 
tiiey were fain to return. In the very 
centre ef Qambierton, at the junction of 
tha main Adelside-road, there is a large 
cave, in which the water rises to about 
the same level as in the Blue Lake, and it 
WOBld .bean interesting work to ascertain, 
ii possible, whether it has, as it possibly 
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may, any direct 'cojinection witli'tlie Bub- 
^erranean passage thete. ' . ' 

A^outfive miles from the Itfount in 
almost any direction you get beyond the 
region of purely volcanic soil, and come 
again to the ligfit red loam and limestone 
formation' on the rises, and to the ordi- 
nary- swamp soil or cold wej; clays on the 
lower leveU.' Taking, for instance, thelin^ 
pf couiitry from the Mount Ho the Glenelg 
river : this is. all iri the Hundred of 
baroline; and the road passes through the 
hew (jovernriient township of Oavetph^ 
tJn4\iml;iiig ridges'* priv^il, '' and 'th6 
Tei soil an'd( liniestond. At places, parti^ 
culafly* fotmcj' the ' neir ' township, ' the 
country H rerf cavernous.' aiid the curious 
in" such'matte;:8 ultiy'find numerous ispeci-; 
mehs of fossil' sj^fells in excellent pres^a- 
tioii. ' A'gQodd^al of settlement has take'il 
place Jief^ajbouts, andlb^li^ the' farmers 
would do well enough but ' for sundry 
bvils they have to contend with. A year 
ag6 a fire on the Blount Bchanck run 
buriit* tii^rd &a.i, d<tetrdy€fd Ifefeif crop4 

iuid fences, and in some iilst^oes theit 

, ». » . , . , 

honiesteads. The kkngafoo-liuisance must 
be altnost as fatal to theih. ) hav&alread/ 
xhetitioned ho# tii^ m'itttraplalB swiurm Sk 
bOm^ pArts of tMe^diatrfctfj btit ft*om 
<3aVe*oii 4;o<3Fletie%'{l is ir oriderful 1*at 
t^tlythittg dlseoAit'lWat 4A1: "The (jouwtiy, 
except whdife the ' famers hav« tackled 
. akf work' of deaiingf aikd cult^attc^', ii 
Ijg^y timbered, okiefly with honisyBiickM 
and sheaokk^ and covered With> ferns/ and 
'eteryfefn*buBh seecns to* fl;ive cover to 
a brwdi kangaroo. ■ Yoii may pall, up as 
yon , drive along the road, and' Irout 
mlmost any point deteet a score or t#6 
bf 'Uttle blfiofc' hoses,' peaked ears,' and 
bzi^^ eyes, fhe latter waidhing'you'da 
the most- oooUy critical* *w$iy from b^ldnid 
fis maoyildniB. ' If 'you are tempted ^6 
Med yonr* gan ■' and. walk a* few yvMfa 
officibe ieoad. for.aiBhiot^ B^ocite iqoH 



of the 'little animals t^t ydn VaVA 
^ot seen before will jump up alf 
round you and make tracks in a seriea 
of iherry bounds until the place seems 
alive With them. Besides these, yott comei 
every now and then on a mob of veritable 
foresfcei^, with some booYning old men, 
who will sit Tip quietly and stare you out 
of countenance, if you have no dogs to 
engage th^ir . attention t>therwise. '■ Of 
Coarse, such ^ abundance of these pestir 
is most ' injurious to the . fafipders, . andf 
until something is done to thin them! 
down, or drive them back to the unsettle 
country, 'raisihg crops therd will bd '*' 
hazardous occupation, or it must involvo 
klmpsi ceaseless precautions. ' 

The old' boundatry line of the eoloiif 
was kbout tw'o thtlbs from the Glenelg, 
bht now it will be shifted to* the other 
side of the river, 1 believe. The)?e ma^ 
be some advantage to South AustrafiSa in 
including the sea-mouth of the ' Qlenelg 
within her territory, and solne peo^l^ 
have been sanguiiieettotigp' to advocate! 
the formation of a port there. A 
work of the kind would, howdver,' 
involve a ■ heavy exl)ekiditure, ' 16^ tL 
sand-bstnk forms' a barrier' tb - the 
entraiice, as in almost aU' Austhdilitt 
rivers. If that difficulty could be ovei^ 
come dnd a channel kept opeh, « ma^l^ 
ficent'hairbor couM be obtiaihed' inside," 
and as the distance from Mount Gambler 
is only 22 miles, it inight supersede Port 
IfacBonnell as the port of the diittricft', 
K'the new boundaries are t6 be fiiisdl; 
adjusted so as reklly to plaee the mo^h 
within ont territpr^, an examination of 
the place should at least be made bel6re 
any further expendittire is ihcurrM a( 
^acDonheH Bay.- At present Very fcTif 
travellers crods the Gleilel^. There U 'isi 
j>unt available for crossing carriages dnd 
stock, and as it ii^ on the main line to 
^orUahd,^it'i8 o&aaiMSlf,' biM' vA^ 
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tittSyf i>atr6n&ed. The l^Malii^ h nlor& 
ffc^uently viBiied by 6&ooiixig or picnic 
-psttiw^ to whose pnrpoACB it is especially 
adapted. Theie is a good house of aoooM-' 
ili6datioii on the Vioiorian side, and boats* 
mlij be obtained £<» an excursion up the 
rivBT, or down to its mouth. A mote 
l^leasant and enjoyable spot for a day or 
two's' quiet rustication could hardly be 
desired, and sportsmen, would find quite - 
enough to do either with the gun, rod, 
ikierts, or dogs. 

From Mount Gambler to MacDonnell 
Bay the country is more open, and having 
been longer settled and exteiisivdy culti- 
vated, presents quite a different appear- 
ance. ' But in its first aspect it musf^ 
liave been very suziilar to the parallel' 
line I have been describing, with the 
ekbeption ot the other extinct volcano 
called Mount 8ohanck, which is on the 
left of the 'road to. the Bay, about ten 
miles from Gambierton. Settlement is 
extending in that locality wherever enter- 
priding .farmers have been able to invade 
the pastoral strongholds that have mono- 
polised the country so long. Almost to 
the confines of the' swamp which lies 
immediately bSehind the toWnship of Port 
MacDonnell, and wliich' ought to be 
drkihed at oilce', thefe ore' forms all the^ 
wtij^' from Mount GamMer, except where 
tile iron heel 6t • the Mount 8chanck 
estate has stamps out the better pur- 
I^ei ' P*om ther PcJrt the Country ex- 
tcM^s no^-westward through the Hun-^* 
dredsf of Kongorbng and Benara to the 
G^srman Bwamp iMstriet, which I have 
deadnbed in what I have written about 
the' dxiidnage scheme, • and eastward 
thmugh the Hundred of Careline to the 
CMenelg. 

< Respecting -P<ftt MacDonnell itself, ^ 
kfw words of deseription are necessary.- 
Hie bay — so-ca!lled«--is foimed by a slight 
cnrve of tie Mask fine Irom Cape fiotth- 



umbeilaiid oft the west to Ffinfk ]Peintoii 
the east, the distance between the two 
headlands being about five miles, and the 
greatest indentation three-quarters of a 
iHile. Being fully exposed to the southy 
vessels are frequently compelled in heavy' 
weather to leave their moorings and ran- 
out to sea, and it occasionally happena 
that even coasting steamers are unable to 
land either passengers or cargo. Moorings' 
are laid down about a mile from the 
beach, and a jetty 076 feet long a&d going 
into five feet bf water at low tide, waa 
erected in 1862, but is already decayed. 
It is built with a fall, so tiiat the height^ 
of the jetty above a boat along^de it is 
very slight. That, with the exoeption of 
a new lifeboat shed — ^which with the 
f atJBklity of officialdom was built some f eei 
too short for the boat it was intended for 
— ^is all that has been done to afford 
shipping facilities at a port which, 
although naturally inferior, can point to 
export and import returns second to very 
few in the Colony. The Port was not 
established until 1860, the jetty was buih 
in 1862, and in 1866 the declared value 
of its exports to other colonies had risen 
to £126,000, consisting mainly of wheat^ 

: and wool ; and nearly £7,000 was reoeived' 
in import- duties. Besides the steady 
increase since 1866 to those figures must 
be added the exports to Port Adelaide or 
other ports within the colony, atid the 

; goods imported from Port Adelaide on 
which duty was paid there. It is assumed 
that the imports from Melbourne or other 

' colonies represent only one^third of the* 
import trade of the Port, and since the*' 
heavy duties have been levied in Mel*' 
bourne, the proportion in favor of Ade- 
laide, as already npted at Guiohen Bay', 
has been materially increasing. 

Prior to the declaration of MacDonneB- 
Bay as a port of export, the trade of- 
Monet Gambie? end the adjacent district 
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iM dhifled between Guioheii' Bay and 
Portland. Now» of ooune, it is oentred 
upon MaoDonnell Bay, and it wUl so 
remain in spite of all adverse influenoea, 
imleosy indeed, a more secure harbor can 
be afforded within about the same dis- 
tance fcom Mount Gambier. 1 have 
mentioned the possibility of the mouth of 
tbe Glanelg as an alterziatiye, but I have 
fexy Uttie faith in the probability of its, 
adoption, ' and Green Point, which was 
at one tiwae strongly advocated, seems to 
haTje been abandoned even by its warmest 
fHenda. ' Assuming, then, that Mao- 
DonneU Bay inli be the southern port of 
the district, it is obvious that some con- 
sidetaUe expenditure will have to be in- 
onrred ii^ supplying greater faoilitieB for 
the shipping trade it will command. As 
to that, I shall hftve something more to 
gf/f presently, when discussing the requiro- 
lyienta of the district. 
, The Goyemment buildings in the dis- 
lafiot consist of a Oourt-House, Oustoms- 
House, and Post-Offices, in a block ; and 
private enterprise has contributed two 
hc^tols and three spacious stores. The 
distance from the pprt to Mount Gambier 
is 17^ miles, and a good macadamised 
road has been constructed the whole dis- 
tance. The cartage rates which have pre- 
VMleda^£l per ton, or4d« per bushel 
lor wheat. At the Port the ohaiges for 
wheat have been 2^d. to 2^d. per bushel 
for agency, wharfage, ^a, and 6d. per 
bushel freight by steamer to Melbourne, • 
or 4d. by small sailing vessels. For wool, 
the Pt>rt charges have been 3s. per bale, 
apd freight to Adelaide or Melbourne 78. 
per bale dumped, or 8s. 6d. undumped. 
Infurance rates have been about equal to 
t^ose prevailing at other ports, ,vijs., 
1^. 6d. per cent, c^gainst total loss by 
qfeeamer, or 16s. to 20s. by sailing vessel, 
and 60 per cent, additional il free of 
particYilar ayemge. It is probablci how« 



ever,' that thoohazKeff fop? whacfacift, 
lighterage, &c,, will be somewhat modi- 
fied ; and certainly when better facilities 
are afforded they will be. 

Cape Northumberland, ever to .be re- 
membered as the scene of the wreck of 
the ill-fated Admella, is about two milea 
from the port, and the lighthouse erected 
there merits some notice. It stands ^pon 
a rocky promontory about 40 feet above, 
the sea level, and the surf whiGh breaks 
at the foot of it seems to threaten to 
imdermine the very foundations of the 
building. The lights used are alternately 
three green in a bunch, then three red^ 
and then three white, the whole revolving, 
with the utmost regularity. The mot^iye 
power is derived from dockwork, which - 
has to be wound up every ,two hours. 
The house is wel} fitted with all necessary 
instruments. Everything about the place 
is kept as bright as burnished gold, and 
oi^ a clear night the. light will show 30 to 
40 miles out to sea. Three men, with 
their f amilies^ are located there, but the 
accommodation provided for. them ia 
quite inadequate. - 

Bictuming now to Mount Gambier^ a 
few observations by the way will be into-; 
resting as to Dr. Browne's fine ^tate of 
Moorak. It lies to the south of Mqunt 
Gambier from one to four miles, and 
comprises 25,000 acres, bounded by the 
Punt or Glenelg River-road on the east^ . 
and by Mr. Oameron's Benara station 
on the west. The home station is situ-, 
ated on one of the lower slopea of 'ther, 
Mount, and the paddocks around it, • 
some of which h^i^o 'been laid down in 
artificial grasses, present the very ideal^ 
of fertility, . Farming opevatlonB are, 
carried on on a large scale, i^depen-t 
dently of what is b^ing done by the 
numerous tenantry to whem.Dr; Bnewntf 
has leased fanna with a ri|^t of pumhaaec 
For yeaca paat 3l|20O aorea.kate beat 
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efopped with wheat. The year before 
last, as an experiment, the seed was sown 
after the soil had been merely har*. 
rowed, and was then trodden in. It was 
thought from the extreme looseness and 
friability: of the soil that the plan wo«ld 
answer, bnt it did not. Now the plough- 
ing, sowing and harrowing is done by 
oontraot for 156. per acre, and arh^ an 
average all round as 20 bushels per acre 
has been obtained. Dr. Browne has already 
abqtfired soinieihing more that a merely 
local famefbr the sheep he has in- 
{rodticed.* ' He crosses Merinos with 
lieaiiy pure ' Lincolns, and the result 
both - for wool and carcase is found 
to be very satisfactory* During his 
late Vint to England he selected ten 
pure lineoln rams, nine of which were 
landed safely. They are remarkably fine 
animals, and will enhance the ralue even 
01 the Moorak flocks. One of them shore 
25 lbs. of wool. The estate is managed 
for Dr. Browne by Mi*. Williams, and its 
natural advantages, and the various im- 
provements which have been effected, 
will well repay inspection. 

Mount Gambier possesses another 
scientific and enterprising agriculturist in 
Dr. Wehl, of the Claraville Mills. Be 
has a considerable landed property in 
the district and farms largely himself. 
During the last year or two he has been 
demonstrating the value of fiax culture 
and its adaptability to the district, and 
he has also been practising a scries of 
experiments with artificial grasses which 
are especially interesting. His first trial 
was with cocksfoot and the Yorkshire 
fog, and the result was that the cocks- 
foot gave the most feed, and stood 
the heat and drought best, but the fog 
was less affected by the frosts which are 
frequent about th Mount. On a 40-acre 
paddock a good bottom of white clover and 



ryegrass haa been obtained, bntthepratrie 
grass has failed because it requires a 
olay subsoil. At Mr. T. A. Wella's farm 
in the Yahl Paddock, where that deside- 
ratum is obtained, it grows magnificently, 
, and has bee^ ptored ;thO i(iost> valuable 
grass to cultivate, but it is just as certain 
that it will not stand on the light porous 
-S Hb e oO a about the Mount. In another 
paddock, where Dr. Wehl laid down six 
acres with 36 lbs. of mixed grasses, ohiefiy 
perennial and Italian rye-grass^ Timothy, 
and a little clover, the Italian soonf died 
out,' but the perennial has e/tbod'well,- and 
jfielded 'a fihe crop of hay the first year! 
Of about 40 other varieties of grasses es^ 
perimented with, Dr. Wehl reoommends 
the sweet vernal as calculated to stand dry 
weather Well, and a feeding herb called 
TimpendUa, which is grown extensively 
in Germany, and has the reputatioil of 
beings superior to clover. But the general 
result of his experiments is in fiivor of 
the prairie grass where there is a day 
eubsoil, and of cocksfoot where the sub* 
soil is more porous. Messrs^ Oarl Wehl 
and Co. have a tannery in conjunction 
with the mills, and it is also worth 
noting that they have introduced the 
curing and tanning of kangaroo skins. 
They give as much as 7s. a dosen all 
round for the skins, and some of the 
squatters round about get a sufficient re* 
turn under that head to pay the greater 
proportion of the expense of hunting 
down the marsupials. The other more 
prominent industries in Mount Gambier 
are the foundries of Mr. Ohas. Clark and 
Mr. Finlay McKay, the furniture factory 
of Mr. Bristowe, and the breweries of 
Messrs. Gebhardt and Anderson. Both 
Mr. Clark and Mr. McKay have coach 
and' implement factories attached to their 
establishmenti, and at Mr. Clark's any 
kind of castings can bo done. 
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, Ii only iremains now :to .notice some, of 
the more impovtiuit public insiiiationfl of 
]M[ou2it Gfkmbier, . before g^ppling with 
^e materiaJi queation of the require- 
mentfl of the DiBtrict as a whole. 

The local Is»titute ia, I think, fadrly 
entitled to precedence, both from the 
•pirit aj&d liberality with which it is sup- 
ported, and the practical advantages it 
Ikffords* The Committees who have held 
c^ce have for some years past worked 
very energetically on its behalf, and with 
much well-merited succoas. A. fine build- 
ing, which besides being architecturally 
ctmamental, supplies ample accommoda- 
tion for every necessary purpose of such 
a structure, has been lately erected, 
chiefly at the cost of the local residents^ 
It has a spacious reading room, library, 
offices, and a magnificent hall. The 
library, although scarcely equal to that 
at PenoUs is tolerably comprehensive, 
tjxxd u being constantly augmented. A 
museum has been commenced, and al- 
ready a considerable collection of in- 
teresting objects has been obtained. 
And, also in connection with the Insti- 
.tute, it is the custom at suitable seasons 
of the year to give periodical literary and 
musical entertainments, which are gene- 
rally well patronised, and afford a constant 
source of intellectual enjoyment. They are 
usually hdld once a fortnight ; the charge 
for admission is only sixpence, and 
the proc3eds, which average something 



like £100 perannimi, are of eouxseder 
voted to the purposes of the Institute/ 
Li other provincial towniimore x^ium^ 
rously populated than is Mount Gambic];^ 
the same practice might be adopted jriih 
signal advantage. , ^ , . : , \ 

An Aborigines' : Home has been esia* 
blished in the vicinity of the town, an4 
is sustained mainly at the cost of 
Miss Burdett Coutts< Mrs. Smith is the 
Matron in charge, and she appears to b^ 
very zealous in the work of caring for and 
civilising any aboriginal children who 
will accept her protection. "When I 
visited the Home it had twelve inmat€^^ 
and four girls who had been resideni 
there had been fitted for and placed in 
domestic service. Of these sixteen ten 
were half-castes. One little fellow, who 
spoke English fluently, announced himself 
aa "Willie, Duke of Normandy ;" -and 
another was uitroduced by the Matron 
as "Johnny Short," being named after 
the Bishop of Adelaide, who takes great 
interest iu the institution, and administers 
Miss Coutts's charity on its behalf. All the 
inmates are descendants of the Penganka 
and Boandik tribes, who formerly occupied 
the country from Mount Gambier to 
Tatiara. The dominion of the Boandiks 
comprised the southerly portion of that 
area, and tlie Pengankas roamed from 
Penola northwards. They have but few 
full-bred representatives now, but the 
commingling of the white and black races 
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k frequently eyidenoed, as amongst the 
imnftteA o£ tl^e Home. Most of those 
who havB had the advantages of Mrs^ 
Smith's tuition and care have proved apt 
at kaming, and but few of them have 
veltoiriied to their native state* Theyhav^ 
been veiy subject to fevers and whqoskiug 
oough, and th^ Matron spoke in the 
wannest terms of the kindness and oon» 
staot attention manifested towards tl^em 
by Dr. Peel, then the Assistant . Oolomal 
8urg&on lesident at the Mount, who also 
supplied any necessary medicines at his 
own cost. Zt is to be regretted, however, 
that the aocommodation at Mrs. Smith's 
disposal. is but limited, and I think nq 
o^e would object to the appearance on 
the next Estimates of the small sum that 
would be sufficient for the erection of a 
suitable building. Will the present Trea- 
surer — who, as member for the district, 
ought not to overlook such amattex^-r 
take the hint I 

The Farmers' Club is another rastitu- 
tion peculiar to Mount Gambier, which 
has done considerable good and merits 
commendation. By peculiar to Mount 
Gambier, I don't- mean that Farmers' 
Clubs are not common enough, but that 
in some of the objects it has had in view, 
it has set an example of its own. Besides 
the ordinary piuposes of such*' Clubs it 
undertook the shipment and sale, through 
its agents, of the produce raised by its 
members, by means of which, in the 
first two yean of the experiment, a re- 
duction of 2id. per bushel was effected 
on freight and shipping charges on wheat. 
Subsequently a still further reduction 
was obtained, and other advantages — in 
the supply of the latest market intelli- 
gence for the exclusive use of members, 
assistance in obtaining advances on pro- 
duce, the importation of seeds, corn- 
sacks, &c, — ^have been afforded. Much of 
the success attained in these matters is 



admitted to be due to the business taot 
and persevenuiQe of Mr. E. E. Maisey, 
who in the earlier yean, of the Club's 
existence acted as its Secretary. One of 
its latest underti^dngs, in the interest of 
its members, has been the appointment 
of a ^' Commission" of practical farmers 
to examine and report upon the quality 
and capabilities of the land affected by 
ih^ drainage works, I am glad to find 
that ihB report of the deputation fully 
sustains the sanguine opinions I have 
expressed of what the agricultural value 
of tiie reclaimed fiats wiU be when the 
works are completed, as they must be. 
. I should not be justified in omitting to 
notice the local press, as another public 
institution of which Mount Grambier may 
be justly proud. Few townships of equal 
population could support two such news- 
papers as those published there, and yet 
they both present undoubted evidences 
of prosperity. The Border Watch is very 
much the elder of the two, and it has 
acquired far more than a local reputation, 
particularly for its persistent advocacy of 
a liberal land reform, and the adjustment 
of the local land sales to the bona fide 
requirements of the agricultural settlers. 
Its proprietors have recently erected new 
and commodious offices in one of the best 
positions in the town. The Mmmt Qarn- 
hUr Skuukird, which was established four 
years ago, entered the lists as the especial 
advocate of the farming iuterest, and 
must have proved a formidable rival to 
its older brother. It is now owned and 
conducted by a gentleman who had the 
credit of promoting its first appearance, 
and who, although for some time x>ast| 
imtil recently, devoted to other pursuits, 
made his mark in the literary profession 
when ' working actively in its ranks some 
years igo. Both papers are published 
bi-weekly, and their general character is 
highly creditable to their oonduotozs* 
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There are some other inBtitutions 
whiolL come inio the goyemmental oate*- 
gory, which should be mentioned ; for 
instance, the Hospital and the Gaol. The 
Hospital is designed for the reception of 
invalids from all parts of the district, 
which, I suppose, will, in practice, be 
defined as from snch localities as aro 
nearer to the Mount than to Adelaide. 
With this view, the design of the building 
has been based upon a large scale, and 
some years will necessarily elapse before 
it is completed in its entirety. At pre- 
sent only one wing and a portion of the 
offices and outbmldings have been 
finished, but these present a striking if 
not very elegant appearance. The archi- 
tecture is said to be of the Italian-Gothic 
order, and I supx>ose it will be pronounced 
rank heresy to describe even the section 
of the building that is erected 'as any- 
thing but beautiful in its outward form. 
But I must dare the imputation. I have 
looked long at the portion of the design 
which is completed, and I have a photo- 
graph of it before me as I write, but I 
cannot persuade myself that it is 
anything but unsightly. That it 
will be a structure magnificent in the ex- 
tent of its masonry and commodiousness 
is indisputable; but in my judgment a 
considerable proportion of the cost is 
thrown away upon elaboration and super- 
fluities of architecture which haven't even 
beauty to commend them. For instance, 
there is to be a tower in the centre of 
each wing, and another in the centre of 
the main front. Neither of them, judg- 
ing from the design, is worthy of the 
name, and the one that is erected is emi- 
nently suggestive of a compromise be- 
tween the top of a pepper-castor and an 
extinguisher. Three such abortions would 
make hideous a finer pile of masonry than 
even this hospital will present. However, 
there is good accommodation inside, and 



the site of the building is unexception- 
able. For the latter circuaistaiioe Dr. 
Peel deserves all the credit. Just at the 
time that he first WMit to the Mount bm 
Itesident Medical Officer, the aatiioriti«a 
had chosen a site for Hke Hospital uieAr 
the (}aol, on the lower slope *of ttM 
Mount, and within the influences of iiie 
heavy fogs which prevail at nig^t in 
tile valley at its foot, in which tiM 
town stands. Dr. Peel recognised at <moa 
the advantages of having the Hospital 
on a higher level, and urged his opinion 
80 strongly at head-quarters that it was 
adopted and his choice of position 
accepted. This is just below the summit 
of the saddle which encloses the Valley 
Lake on the north, and quite above the 
highest point to which the fogs ever 
rise. The buildin^if, when completed^ wiH 
have capacity for 72 beds, and the portion 
now in use will acconunodate 82 patients^ 
besides a cutaneous ward containing font 
beds. The centre front will be appro- 
priated to the resident officer's apart- 
ments, and public reception rooms, Ao.^ 
and each wing will have its separaed day 
room, bathrooms, earth closets, and 
padded rooms for hysteria cases. The 
outer walls are built with a three-inch 
flue throughout to afford ventilation and 
protection from damp. Two kinds of 
stone have been employed in the work. 
The one, the red dolamite so com- 
mon to the district, which has almost 
the appearance of red granite, and the 
other a soft white coralline limestone. 
The latter has been used for the comers 
and dressings, and the contrast it presents 
to the red, or rather pink stone, is very 
striking. One advantage of the coralline 

limestone is that although in working it 
it can be easily cut by a common saw, 
it hardens by exposure to the atmos- 
phere. 
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Th# Qaol, whioh atands mnoh lowiar on 
the tame slope a^ the Hospital, ia a plain- 
lookingbulldiiig enough, and waa evidently 
dM^ned biefose the fashion waa adopted 
of making the pnblio pay through the 
noee for arohiteotoral filagree in Qoyem- 
ment buildinga. Itoompriaeatwoaeotioiui^ 
each having a spacious yard, W) feet by 
100, with five cells attached to the one, 
and six to the other. T^^ese were intended 
for male and female departments, but the 
sex usually privileged has in this instance 
been made to give way to debtors under 
arrest. The whole place is badly arranged, 
and very insecure. Some time ago, at 
Gxuchen Bay, a prisoner escaped by boring 
a .hole throu|^ i^e wall ; and the walls of 
all the cells were immediately lined with 
iron plates. I suppose the same precau- 
tions will not be takm at Mount Gambier 
GkM>l until a prisoner has escaped from it 
by a similar expedient. The cells, too, 
are very badly ventilated, and there 
is no proper accommodation for sick 
prisoners, nor any means of enabling 
those who may be sentenced to 
hard labor to perform it. These 
dreumstanees all tend to support the 
opinion I have already expressed, that 
the maintenance of two Ghiols in the 
district should be abandoned, and then 
by the concentration of the present ex- 
penditure sufiicient accommodation and 
reasonable security might be afforded. 
And, aa I have also pointed out, a new 
Police Station is very urgently required 
at Robe, and the building now used as 
the Gaol there would answer that purpose 
admirably. 

I think I hate enumerated now most oi . 
the important public institutions of Gam- 
bievton. Of eourse, there are the churches 
and chapels, but I don't-want to involve my- 
self in seotarianismby eontrasting their be- 
longiags. Let me rather aa the^SnoIe to 
the taak of deaoription I undertook, 



invite those who may read these lines to 
imagine themselves making the^ascent of 
Mount Ghunbier itself, to look down from 
its summit upon the wide-spread view of 
lakes, valley, town, plain, wood, hills, 
and ocean. There are two paths by 
which the top may be reached, one 
by Moorak, around the northern side 
of the Vall^ Lakoj and the other 
by a more gradual ascent on its 
northern side from the wall, as it 
may be called, which separates the Middle 
Lake from the Great Blue Lake. The 
following levels will indicate something 
of this ascent. At the junction of the 
Commercial-road in Gambierton with the 
main Adelaide-road the height above the 
sea level is 124 feet. Following thence 
tiie main road to Port MacDonnell in 
one mile you gain the highest level of the 
road cut along the dividing wall between 
the two lakes, which is 263 feet above the 
sea, and 200 feet above the water in the 
Blue Lake. Turning now to the right, 
in something less than another mile, you 
will reach the very pinnacle of the Mount, 
on which the Trig station is placed, but 
in that distance you must dimb nearly 
400 feet higher, the Trig being 625 feet 
above the sea level. But the view will 
repay all the pains required to obtain it. 
There are the lakes enclosed by ahnost 
perpendicular walls of lava, evidently de- 
posited in distinct layers by the eruptions 
of successive ages ; and a smaller crater, 
quite dry, known as the Devil's Punch 
Bowl. The Moorak homestead lies 
below you on one slope, the Hospital 
on another, and the township and the 
suburbs of Bosaville and Clu^ville in 
the valley at their foot. Further north- 
ward you may trace the main road to 
Penola, marking . by its white line the 
undulations it crosses, and continually 
varied by the snug homesteads that stud 
its course. To the north-west open fields 
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find other homeBieads, and beyond them 
the Glenooe oountry and the Mount Burr 
Bange ; to the west Mount Muirhead, 
the flats, the ridge which has been pierced 
by the drainage ''Gaps," and then the 
white line of sandhills skirting the beach, 
and beyond it the Soiithem Ocean. Fol- 
lowing its line to the southward you may 
discern Cape Korthumberiand, the light- 
house, and Port MaoDonnell, with its 
cluster of white buildings ; and on the 
eastward the picture is closed in by the 
range of hills lying beyond the Glenelg. 
In a direct line with Port MacDonneU 
Mount Schanck rears its rugged peak in 
solitary grandeur like a pyramid on a 
plain, and nearer still the mysterious 
windings of the main road are plainly 
seen, and suggest a doubt of the sanity 
of the surveyor who selected' for its course 
two sides of a triangle where one might 
hayebeen adopted with so much evident 



advantage. Eye ormind can soaroelyiire in 
obntemplation df the scene, and I am the 
more earnest in advising idl persons who> 
have the opportunity, to see it for them- 
selves, because I am fully oonvinoed tiwt* 
any description within my power to giv* 
would fail to reidise its varied bwuties- 
and many features of material interest. 

And now, having traversed the district 
in every direction, and recorded its 
natural features and ' its dormant and 
developed resources as accurately as my 
powers of observation have enabled me, I 
must claim the privilege of concluding 
my descriptive labors upon literally the ' 
highest point in the district. The pil- 
grimage thereto has been a pleasant one 
to me, and I trust the story of the infer- ' 
mation I gained by the way has not been ' 
altogether unprofitable to those who have 
been at the trouble of perusing it. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



The REQiriBEMENTa of th^ Dibtrtci. 



^The descriptive chapters which I have 
now brought to a conclusion would be 
manifestly incomplete if not supple- 
mented by some allusion to the public 
requirements of the district. In my in- 
troductory notice, written it must be ad- 
aatted nearly two years ago, I proposed 
to describe first the natural resources of 



the district, and the piogren of their 
development ; and then ta explain what 
*»after a careful study of the whole 
question — ^might appear to be its just 
cLdms upon the fostering care d a 
paternal €royemment. I have kept this 
purpose in view in all that I have 
written, and I cannot but le^ 
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■trengthened in th^ views I have ex- 
preoaed by ihe .fact that although my 
daacripiive work has been extended over 
80 long a period, no reason has been 
shown^ nor have any oironmstacnces trans- 
pired, to suggest the withdrawal or quali- 
fication of any remark embodied in the 
foregoing pages. I approach ^erefore 
this other material question of the re- 
qniroments of the distriot in full confi- 
denoe that I have correct and complete 
data from which to deduce conclusions. 

I may safely commence with the asser- 
tion, that hitherto the district has re- 
ceived nothing like its fair proportion of 
public expenditure. A return laid on 
the table of the House of Assembly in 
the session of 1868-9 proved the amount 
received by the Government up to Deo. 
81, 1868, from the sales of Crown lands 
within tiie Counties of Qrey and Robe 
to have been £703,796, and the total ex- 
penditure upon roads, bridges, and jet- 
ties has been something like £100,000. 
l%ese figures alone would prove a just 
claim against the Oovemment, but there 
are many other reasons to be given on 
behalf of the dktrict. It will well repay 
a liberal expenditure, if wisely ordered, 
upon the extension of facilities for traffic 
and shipment ; and it is also worth the 
while of South Australia to attempt to 
inspire in the minds of the South-Eastem 
people greater confidence in national jus- 
tioe than the course of past legislation has 
occasioned. In the session of 1867 thei^ 
appeared to be a Parliamentary desire 
to spend money freely enough in the 
district, without much regard to actual 
requirements. A Bill was passed autho- 
rising a loan of something like £300,000 
for the construction of a railway from 
I^arracoorte to Gambierton, and, notwith- 
standing the manifest absurdity of 
m frlttng a town 17 miles inland the ter- 
minus of such a line, people were satisfied 



to attribute it rather to inconsideration 
than to injustice. Another line from 
Narracoorte to Lacepede Bay was also 
promised, and with these somewhat mag« 
nifioent prospects as to expenditure, no 
one grumbled at the curtailment of the 
usual vote for road construotion. But 
last session therailway sdieifle was shelved 
altogether, and the district, after being in 
this way simply cheated out of a year's 
expenditure upon its roads, is very little 
better off as to its facilities for traffic than 
it was before the apparent but delusive 
willingness to ooiicede justice to the 
South-East was proclaimed. This has 
%nquestionably excited, and very jtutly 
So, strong feelings of dissatisfaction and 
distrust, which will only be removed by a ' 
prompt and practical manifestation on the 
part of the Legislature of a determina- 
tion to atone adequately for its injustice 
and neglect. 

^Necessarily the most urgent require- * 
ment is the extension, as far as prac- 
ticable, of facilities for the conveyance - 
and shipment of produce. At present, 
with the exception of road construction 
in the Mount Gambler end of the dis- 
trict, and some jetty expenditure at Port 
MacDonnell and Robe, scarcely anything 
has been done to promote that purpose. 
Large areas of land have been sold at ' 
much less than the value they might have 
commanded if even an assurance of the 
the construction of roads or railways had 
been given ; and as another result, ' 
pastoral monopoly has been sustained 
where agricultural settlements should 
have been fiourishing long ere now. 
When will our legislators be convinced 
that palatial public buildings in the City 
of Adelaide are of far less importance to 
the general interests of the community ■ 
than works which would promote the 
settlement of the country and the 
development of its resources? Such ' 
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phnies may be aiiomatio and haokneyad, 
but tbey cannot be too often dinned into 
the ears of the Parliamentary blnnder- 
headfly who sacrifice national interests to 
the greed of the metropolitan building 
trade. This by the way. In considering 
how this first requirement of the South- 
East can be best supplied, we have to deal 
at the outset with the difficulty of sustain- 
ing and maintaining communication with 
four ports on a seaboard of less than 
160 miles. It has always been a question 
with me whether a multiplicity of ship- 
ping places — and the consequent scatter- 
ing amongst them of expenditurCi which, 
if concentrated, would be so much more 
efiective — ^is really beneficial. It would be 
useless, howeyer, to argue the proposition 
here. There are already three established 
ports on the coast-line of the South-East, 
and a fourth — Rivoli Bay-:-although once 
abandoned, will be necessarily revived 
with the settlement of the drained lands 
in its vicinity. To have to discuss the 
relative capacities for usefulness, and 
claims to preference, of all these places is 
not an alluring task, because one cannot 
be impartial in such a matter without 
exciting some local jealousies. But I 
hope I shall be able to show reasons 
enough to disarm mere prejudice as to 
the conclusions I shall submit. 

Of course the partisans of each port 
make its particular features the Alpha 
and Omega of their argument. I shall 
venture, on the contrary, to take the 
country to be accommodated as my start- 
ing point. For instance, the Tatiara 
district contains a large extent of good 
country fit for agricultural settlement. 
The goodx>eople of Kingston would, of 
conzM, demand that that place should be 
adopted as the port of export for Tatiara, 
and the partisans of Robe would be 
eqiiaUy positive in assertiog superior 
claims to Kingston. But let us see how 



Tatiara would be affected. From Border 

Town to Kingston is something less tihaa 

65 miles ; and to Robe a trifle over 80 

miles. The character of the intervening 

country is pretty nearly alike on botb 

lines, while, in point of distance, Tatiara 

produce would have a dear advantage of 

more than 15 miles in going to Kingston. 

Then comes the question of the relative 

merits of the ports. If the nearest pcort 

were very much the worst, it might be 

preferable to go the longer distance for 

the greater safety and convenience. But 

the answer is veQr easily given from 

the published opinions ;,of the best 

authorities. Kingston, or Port Caroline, 

is certainly the best natural harixv on 

the seaboard of the SonthrBast, and a 

comparatively small expenditure upon a 

jetty and approaches would render it 

inc(Mnparable as a place of shipment* 

Guichen Bay unquestionably ranks 

next, and biit for the blunder^— 

for which its author shenld be made to 

smart — of turning the new jetty into 

shallow water, reasonable facilities would 

have been already supplied there. The 

north' end of Rivoli Bay may with some 

considerable expenditure be rendered a 

convenient shipping-place ; and Port 

HaoDonnell ranks last as to natural ad» 

vantages. Therefore, whenever the 

Tatiara district is settled for agricul- 

tural purposes, it will necessarily 

find an outlet for its produce at Lace- 

pede Bay. I have stated this instance 

now merely to illustrate the process of 

ressoning by which I am guided in ex* 

pressing an opinion as to the means that 

should be adopted to facilitate the export 

of the produce of the district. 

For precisely the same reasons which 
will inevitably connect Tatiara with 
Kingston, the latter place will command 
the trade of all the northern end of the 
district between, say, Salt Greek on the 
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norlh and the parallel of Mount Benson 
on the sonth, besides considerable glean- 
ings from beyond the Yiotorian border. 
This will comprise the Narracoorte, Mo- 
nmbra, Fadeaway, Binnnm, and Ta- 
tiara country ; in fact, the entire 
northern area of the district. Ko 
doubt, 9a long as Mr. Onnerod's 
business connections are retained at 
^uichen Bay the perfect adjustment 
these natural laws and their con- 
%qiiences will be delayed, but in view of 
/He certain development of Lacepede Bay 
on the one side, andof RiyoliBayand Port 
MaoDonnell on the other, it appears an 
tmavoidable conclusion that the port of 
Bobe cannot command permanently any- 
thing more than a purely local trade. 
Iks limits, I think, will be Mount Benson 
on the north, and Lake St. Clair on the 
south, extending inland as far as Eilla- 
noola. Biyoli Bay will be the nearest and 
most convenient outlet for the redaimed 
lands in the County of Grey, extending 
from Lake St. Clair on the north to the 
German Swamp on the south ; while, if 
the proposal to lay down a light line of 
rails on .the embankment of the main 
drain to Penola is carried out, even the 
trade of that locality may be to some ex- 
tent attracted there. MacDonnell Bay 
will necessarily retain the trade of 
all the southern end of the dis* 
tiict as far north, at all events, 
as Fonola, and possibly to Mosquito 
Creek. I am certain that these outlines 
indicate the limits of the coimtry which 
must in the natural order of things 
become attached to each of these ports. 
So long as the pastoral lessees retain 
possession of the country in the north of 
the district many of them who no^ ship 
their wool. through Ormerod & Co. at 
Bobe will no doubt continue to do so, 
but it would be a fatal error in legislation 
if only tho present settlement, and not 



the future occupation, of the country 
were to be considered. Beads or rail- 
ways" are not asked for for the squatters, 
but to promote the ^^ opening up" of the 
country, and its settlement for a better 
purpose than the maintenance of a sheep 
upon two square miles of it. Presently, 
when I^arracoorte and Border Town will 
be the centres of agriculttiral industry, 
the value of the land, and Hie profitable 
employment of that industry, will depend 
in a great measure upon the faciMtiea 
given for the export of produce. It would 
be therefore a grievous error to ignore 
tho nearest and best place of shipment by 
constructing a main artery of cottununi« 
cation to any otiier port, I think 
it will be admitted that thab ample and 
very obvious proposition disposes at once 
of the claims which have been set Up on 
behalf of Port MacDonnell and Bobe in 
opposition to Lacepede Bay for the iltade 
of Narracoorte and Tatiara. I have 
shown already how the question would 
stand as to the Tatiara traffic, and now 
with regard to that of Narracoorte. It 
is just 81]^ miles from Narracoorte to Port 
MacDonnell, and 51 miles to Lacepede 
Bay, with a bad port at the end of the 
long distance, and a good one at the end 
of the shorter line. What arguments can 
be more conclusive ? In face of them it 
appears marvellous that even a South 
Australian Parliament should have passed 
an Act to authorise the construction of a 
railway from Narracoorte to Mount 
Gambier (64 miles), when a good port 
could have been reached in 13 miles less 
than a town 17^ miles inland. The argu- 
ment always used against the Lacepede 
Bay line is, that the country between 
Kingston and Narracoorte is bad, and 
between Narracoorte and Mount Gambier 
it is good. Granted, in general terms. 
But there are large areas of good country 
around Narracoorte, at Morambra, 
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Tatlarfti and Lakd Oadnite, all of which 
are nearer to Lacepede Bay than f o any 
other port, and it is the future agricultural 
settlement of those localities which must 
be considered. Would any farmer elect 
to send his produce dO miles for ship- 
ment, if he could reach a better port in 
30 miles less ? 

Now, then, I will admit that there is 
an urgent necessity for the immediate 
accommodation of the agricultural settle- 
ment which has actually taken place in 
the Mount Gambler district, and is ex- 
tending to Penola. The necessity is eren 
more pressing than for the connection of 
X^artacoorte with the seaboard. The two 
iJungs required are the best means of 
communication with the nearest port, and 
reasonable improvements there. From 
Penola southward the nearest port is 
MacDonnell ^ay. The first question, 
then, is, should a railway or a road be 
constructed between those two places? 
Now let us look at the facts. From 
MacDonnell Bay to Mount Gambier, 17 
miles and a-half, there is as good a 
macadamised road as in any part of the 
colony. From Mount Gambier to 
Penola is 32 miles, and the road has 
been macadamised, for about half the 
distance, consequently only some 1<) 
miles have to be made to complete a 
good stone road from Penola to MacDon- 
noU Bay. It becomes a question, there- 
fore, between 16 miles of Macadam at 
say £1,200 per mile, and 49^ miles of 
railway at some £3,000 per mile, more 
than 30 miles of which would run parallel 
with a stone road already made. The 
conclusion I am therefore forced to is, 
that the immediate completion of that 
stone road, with a branch to Kalangadoo, 
and even its extension northward towards 
Narracoorte, is a just and reasonable re- 
quirement of the district, but tliat the 
railway is unnecessary, and that its con« 



BtruoHon, under the drcmnBtaaoeSi oould 
.not be justified. ITeither do I think the 
^railway would be so beneficial as the road, 
even if the road had not been made, and 
it were merely a question which should 
be adopted. For Uiis reason. From the 
very fact that the country is good — ^with 
the exception of the Tarpeena scrUb-^ 
i^cultural holdings already extend or 
will soon be formed along the entire line. 
The farmers find profitable employment 
for their teams on the road, when other- 
wise they would be idle, and this advan- 
tage would be altogether lost to them if 
a railway replaced the road. Indeed, I 
think it may be accepted generally that 
wherever a choice has to be made between 
a railway and a road — the construction 
of both being impossible — the road wiU 
be best for short distances through a 
farming district, and the railway will 
answer better to bridge as it were a long 
fitretdi of bad country separating two 
points of settlement which require con- 
nection* Of course the conformation of 
the country, and the maUrid available 
for construction, will laigely affect the 
issue, but I have very little doubt about 
the general correctness of the proposition, 
cmd I am quite certaiu that the large 
majority of the Mounf Gambier farmers 
would prefer an expenditure of say 
£50,000 upon the completion of the stolid 
road to Narraooorte, and £100,000 upon 
the improvement of Port MacDonnell — 
£150,000 in all — to the proposed outlay of 
nearly double the amount upon the con- 
struction of the railway from Narraooorte 
to Gambierton alone. The improvement 
of Port MacDonnell is, under any cir^ 
cumstances, a necessary and just require- 
ment. Assuming that no better site for 
the port can be obtained — and I think that 
maybe admitted — ^it ought to be ren- 
dered at least safe and convenient for 
the large trade it is certain to retain. 
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I cfamot pretend to discmw the yarioiw 
propositiojQs nautical men have made re- 
specting it. Whether a breakwater, or a 
new jetty with an L or a T head, or any 
other Boheme would be best I don't 
know, but it is very- evident that to pro- 
vide better facilitiefl for shipping than 
exist now is an immediate duty which 
the publio Treasury owes to the district. 
With that duty fulfilled, and a good stone 
road completed to NairacocMrte, justice 
would be done to the settlers at about 
half the oost to the country at large that 
the ridioulous project of eonstruoting a 
railway from one inland town to another 
would have involved. 

These requirements being supplied to 
a portion of the district already thickly 
populated, next in importance will be 
the extension of facUities for traffic and, 
shipment that will encourage the settle- 
ment of those other localities now 
monopolised by sheep, but which are 
capable of sustaining a large farming 
population. These may be defined as, 
besides thd drained flats, Narraooorte 
Morambra, parts of Padthaway, Tatiara, 
Lake Cadnite, and a considerable area of 
the Mosquito Plains south-west of Nar* 
nuxxnrte. The necessities of settlement 
on the reclaimed flats will be mainly met 
by the establishment of a portatKivoli 
Bay» and the oonstruetion of roads or light 
Uoes of rail on the embankments skirting 
the main drains. The other localities I have 
named will find their natural and best 
outlet at Laoepede Bay, and, in accordance 
with what I have expressed above, I am 
satisfied that the best means of oommu- 
nioation that can be given, will be by a 
lightxailway thenoethioughKaiTaooorte to 
the Victorian border, with a branoh, when 
naeeasary, by Morambra tonjrards Tatiara, 
or to Lake Oadnite, It would bridge 
over the intervening bad country far 
mme effectuaily than a road would ; it 



would certainly tempt some of fhe Vie- 
torian traffic across the border, and it 
would afford in every respect the best 
means of transit from the country I have 
indicated to the nearest and best port of 
shipment. It is also worthy of rer 
mark that such a line would be avafl- 
able fer mail and passenger purposes 
on the main line from Adelaide to the 
Mount, which — ^in addition to its other 
disadvantages — a railway from Guighen 
Bay would not be. And, also, the drain- 
age of the flats at the northern end of 
the. district would be materially assisted 
by the construction of the line, which in 
crossing the flats would intercept the 
natural fall of the swamp waters to the 
north-west. - The exoavations neoessacy 
for the embankments of the line 
would leave large parallel drains, and 
culverts at the foot of each ridge on the 
western side of the flats would afford a 
ready means of escape to the watevs they 
would receive. 

When all the circumstances which %ear 
upon this enterprise come to be fully and 
impartially considered the Legislature 
will, I think, be compelled to adopt it. 
I do not daim that its immediate execu- 
tion is so urgent as the supply of the 
requirements of Mount Gkimbier and 
Penola, where settlement is so much ad- 
vanced, but it may be fairly said that 
the sooner it is undertaken the sooner 
will South Australia experience the ad- 
vantages her South-Eastem tertitory is 
capable of affording. 

Of course some expenditure will be 
required at Laoepede Bay in connection 
with such a work, but fortunately Nature 
has been so lavish in her gifts there, as 
far as the harbor is concerned, that little 
more than an extension of the jetty and 
decent approaches to it will hare to bo 
given at the publio Oost* 
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I have now enumezated what I take to 
be the most important requirements of 
the district, and I have shown— as I pro- 
mised to do— how it appears, by a careftd 
consideration of all the facts effecting the 
qnestip^i, thej may be best supplied. 
M^ .opinions may cost me some oppo- 
sition, perhaps even enmity — ^for I know 
party feeling on the subject sometimes 
waxes warm — ^but I have written without 
regard to any other influences than those 
of reason and 'truth. And I may hope 
at all events that in recounting some 
ot^er minor daims which the district 
m^y justly prefer to Parliament, I shall 
saU u^n a smoother sea. 

There is the question, for instance, of 
mail communication. Notwithstanding 
the great improvements which have been 
made in the service, the time might be 
even further lessened, and the journey 
rendere'd much easier to passengers than 
it is now. The navigation of the lakes has 
been most suocessfuUy incorporated in the 
route, and a comparatively small expendi- 
ture will enable the steamboat trip to be 
extended on the smooth waters of the 
Oooropg to Salt Creek; The scheme has 
b^n rq^rted upon over and over again. 
It»' perfect feasibility and great usefulness 
ace adjnitted by the best authorities ; but 
yeit nothing more is done. There would 
be, besides the j(ain of time and rest for 
passengers in the mail service^ a material 
a4 vantage to the settlers along the 
stream, and in the scrub about Salt 
Cre,ek^ if the work were done. It has 
been estimated that £6,000 would be 
niore than sufficient for the purpose ; and 
I' must include the opening of the Ooo- 
rong to the navigation of vessels of a 
light draught as one of the requirements 
of the district, which would be of great 
a£tvantage not only to Ihe settlers in itii 
locality but to the pttbli6 generally. 



The completion of the drainage scheme 
I need hardly mention, because the neces- 
sity for that IB self evident. I have, in 
preceding articles, given all the details of 
eost, incurred and estimated, and the fact 
must not be lost sight of that every day't 
Aelay in the completion of the work is so 
much time lost in the realisation of the great 
advantages it will entail. No donbt the 
squatters whose runs will be cut up by 
the settlement of the reclaimed lands will 
use all their influence to shelve the work, 
and, with the present Treasurer in office, 
it is possible he may evince his grati- 
tude for the support he received 
at the late election 'by discovering 
diM unities in completing it. But, 
notwithstanding all such oppoeitioni 
the work wast go on. If funds cannot 
be obtained from any other source, they 
may be fairly raised by loan ; and for 
every pound expended there will be ten 
pounds of actual value, as the conse- 
quence of reclamation, to set against it. 
And although my assertion in ah earlier 
chapter of this work that the Maria 
Creek Swamp is destined to become the 
Warmambool of South Australia has ex- 
cited some '^sarcustical*' rejoinders, my 
merry critics have not given a shred of 
evidence to impugn its truth. I rep^t 
now that when Mr. Qoyder's drainajge 
scheme is completed, not only the Maria 
Creek Swamp, but large areas of the 
reclaimed lands lying near Bivoli Bay 
and Lake Bonney, wiU be admirably 
adapted for the growth of the potato 
and other root crops ; and as in each 
case a port of shipment will be close at 
hand, I have no fear for my prediction, 
aiid the scoffers in the meantime shall be 
welcome to their satire. 

Allusion has already been made in 
these columns to' the diffio\iltiea which 
have been experienced in the district: in 
iccmsequence of the micertainty of the 
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tenure of pastoral lands. A large number 
of the leases expire in June, 1870 ; and 
in yiew of that fact, and the doubts 
about obtaining renewals, station im<' 
provements have been stopped to a great 
extent. Now, although I would most 
strenuously maintain that the squatter 
should in all cases give way to 
the fanner, I cannot think it to 
be wise that unnecessary restrictions 
idiould be im£|psed upon pastoral en* 
terprise. Until the agrioultural lands 
of the South-EAt are required for 
the better purposes of settlement, the 
lessees should be confirmed in their 
possession, of course at a valuation to 
be periodically renewed. The agriculr 
tund settlement of all the available land 
in the district will necessarily take some 
years to accomplish, and until then the 
pastoral occupiers should be encouraged 
rather than thwarted in their enterprise. 
It is unfortunate that the question of the 
renewal of leases expiring in 1870 has not 
been dealt with earlier, but Parliament 
will soon reassemble, and this ought to be 
one of the first matters to engage its 
attention. It is quite possible to en- 
courage agricultural settlement without 
being impolitic and unjust to pastoral in- 
terests. 

It is scarcely necestery to enumerate 
all the items of accommodation which are 
required in the various townships. I 
have alluded to the necessity for improved 
approaches to the Kingston jetty, for a 
new Court-House and Police-Station ^ 
Bobe, and for better postal and telegraphic 
arrangements at Kincraig. The Local 
Court at Kingston has been established, 
to the great advantage of the settlers, and 
che Telegraph Ofi&ce has been completed 
there, and the line opened. At 6am- 
bierton some improvements might be 
beneficially effected, which its metro- 
politan character requires. For instance, 



a constant and copious water supply 
might be easily afforded, and I believe 
the enterprise might be made remunera- 
tive with good management. Sev^eral 
schemes hi^ve been proposed— one to lay 
down a main from Lake Leake or Lake 
Edward, and another to raise a supply to 
a sufficient height from the Blue Lake. 
I think the latter proposal would be' the 
most economical: When the Hospital 
works were in progress Mr. BfcKenae 
fixed a force pump in the Valley Lake, 
by means of which he rfdsed an abun- 
dant supply of water for all purposes 
a height of 240 feet. The whole cost 
was only £30, and one man 'could raise 
150 gallons per hour. flLr, John Barrow, 
a civil engineer well-known at If 6unt 
Gambier, has prepared plans for supply- 
ing all the requirements of the towns- 
felk from the Blue Lake, an<^the Qovem- 
ment might fairly extend'some encourage- 
ment to such an enterprise. Or why 
should not a Corporation be formed for 
Ghtmbierton, and the work be made a 
municipal imdertaking ? There are 
several other desirable improvements, 
which, if assisted by the Government, 
could be more appropriately effected and 
maintained by a Corporation. A flight 
of steps cut to the level of the Blue Lake 
would render its still broad waters avail- 
able for boating purposes, an^ a circular 
carriage drive might be laid out on the 
summit of its banks, which could scarcely 
be excelled for natural beauty in the 
world. An admirable site for a botanic 
garden might be obtained on the lower 
inner slopes of the Valley Lake, and some 
expenditure upon even that object would 
have useful, as well as pleasant, results. 
In these and several other respects, by a 
trifling outlay. Mount Gambier might be 
invested with so many new chari) s as, 
combined with its rare natural advantages, 
would render it one of the most delightful 
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places of abode in the Australiaa. And 
surely South Australia would not grudge 
some cost for the setting of one of her 
brightest gems. 

I have one other suggestion to offer. 
Might not the colony afford its Goyemora 
a summer residence at Mount Ghunbier t 
A more suitable locality could not be 
named in the colony, or one that would 
afford a more material and welcome 
change of climate and pursuits. The 
temporary rei^dence of a Governor there 
would also have the effect of inspiring 
a more thoroughly Sputh Australian 
spirit in the people than prevails now. 
Instead of a sense, oi isolation from the 
seak of goveminent^ and of neglect by 
the Legislature, a bond of sympathy and 
mutual interest would be directly esta- 
blishedi and . the results would certainly 
be beneffcial. If, indeed, the public 
generally understood the South-Eastem 



district better than they do-nmd I hope 
what I have written may be a means 
to the end — very ^little more would be 
heard of injustice and neglect. If a 
vice-regal sojourn at the Mount became 
an event of each recess, many of our 
'^ governing" notabilities would follow the 
fashion, and the resources of the district 
would be, as a consequence, better known 
and more justly appreciated than they 
are now. I hope that the realiza- 
tion of some such ' "improve- 
ment " as this IS not far distant, 
and that even before the' demand 
for a second edition of tiie work I am 
now concluding has arisen, the hands of 
gopd fellowship will have been mutually 
extended from Adelaide and M6nnt 
Gambler, and united in a hearty grip 
symbolical of an indissoluble alliance in 
spirit, as well as in the letter of interco- 
lonial boundaries. 
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Do. 
Patrick Kelly 
Bryan GuBsen 
A Mc Arthur .. 
Robert Lawson 

Do. 
Walter Laidlaw 
Mary Oliver ... 
Alexr. Dayidflon 
H. & D. O. Jonea 

Do. 

Do. 
Jamee Affleok 
Alezr. Davidson 
ThoB. Magarey 
A Smith 
WiB. Bobertion 
Henry Seymour 
D. McArthnr ... 

Do. 
John Ellis 
Geo. Glen 
AnnOameron... 
Thos. Pether ... 
John Ellis 
T. D. Seymour 
Stockdale k Ormerod 
Andrew Dunn 
James Brown 

Do. 
Stepu. Jeffrey 
Geo. Ormerod 
John Henaley 
A. Johnson ... 
Ann Cameron 
Stephen Jeffrey 
A. Johnson ... 
Bdwd. Stockdale 
Thos. Magarey 



Name o£ Station. 



CooroiiA 

Msria Greek- 
Wirrega... 
Oannawigra W, 

Do. B. 

Kalang 

Do. B. 
Swede's Hat . 
Bangham . . 
HarcnUet 
Padthaway N. . 

Da 
Lake Roy 
Morsmbro 

Messemuray, E. ItW. 
Conkar ... 
Oadnite ... . 
Binnnm Binnnm 
Kybybolite 
Hessemnrray 
Narraooorte 

Hj^amand Broadmeadowi 
'Woolgoburs^J{oy Hall 

Killanoola, w. 

W. of Hundred of KiUaoiOola 

Do. 
German Flat .. 
Maynra ... . 
Near Rivoli Bay 
Ooonnnda . .. 
Lake Bonney .. 
Mt. Benson .. 
Woolmit . .. 
Muirahinna. .. 
Tilley's Swamp 
Avenne Range .. 
Callendale 
Hi Scab 
OaimBank 
Mt. Mnirhead .. 
Wattle Range .. 
Sheaeak Range 
Rivoli Bay 
Lake Hawdon, VT, 

Dq,^ . E. 



«f 






£ 


Bant. 


Ammat. 


£ s. d. 


fi t.d. 


4 


16 




6 


1815 




64 


966 




70 


81212 0. 




37 


41212 




53 
68 


863 
1135 8 


• 


23 


105 8 




31 


66 




32 


164 4 




34 


30112 




50 


885 




17 


12616 




103 


142816 




20 


158 4 9 




108 


676 




34 


430 




31 


1510 




66 


.35412 




9 


410 




35 


407 6 9 




16 


206 2 




17 


mil 4 




30 


141 8 8 




17 


85 




4 


16 




8 


50 




84 


468 


% 


13 


47 8 




20 


60 




6 


23 




47 


26812 




56 


27416 




47 


13012 




60 


138 




83 


27010 




36 


18 




36 


9316 




80 


40 




71 


388 8 




25 


3816 




31 


144 8 




15 64 8 




13 


82 4 




37 


70 





Expiry 
ofLeaae. 



June 30l 70 
<• 

<c 
<c 
•c 

!• . 

<C 

«« 

<c 
<c 
<c 

Cf 

<( 
c« 

<i 

ia 
«< 
<• 
It 
c< 
«< 
It 
i< 
cc 
c« 
c« 
i< 
<c 
it. 
«« 

Cf 

«( 
(« 
cc 

«c 
«c 
<c 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
c< 
(« 
tc 

C{ 



M 


HtmecLlMm. 


Nameaf'SUtion: 


j_ 


Beni 


AuennL 


JJ* 










£ a. d. 


£ t. 


d. 




SIS 


Alexr. Fearton 


ReedyCreet 


39 


226 e 






rune 30, 70 


21T 


J.yr.k K. UdlDnw 


(>i>«er 


B8 


193 8 








218 


Cbu. SUirart 


..AyelmaFlat 


4G 


86 








a2ie 


Wm. Steirart 


ViewBank 


42 


88 








bS18 


R. H. FaUoon 


St, Helena 

BuaallFtat L 


26 


70 12 








Sis 


0«o.Onnwod. 


. 17 


810 






;; 


l31d 


A. Dnnn 




17 


102 








..SBD 


Do. 


Conmany ! '.'. 


25 


68 








U 


.TbM. MMrii ... ... 


Bowaka ;. 


69 


2710 








A. Dunn 


Blaektord 


36 


147 








933 


J. W.ftKUcInnN 


Bakar'aKann 


40 


16010 








224 


P.Kelly ... ... 




27 


138 








226 


'If. 


Do. 3. do. 


10 


44 








'S6 


J<Uin Baker 


P.™ka 


7 


19 








ft226 


A " tt 


■Witalara, Ooorong 




5 








b226 


P dimtld 


D* 


6 


14 








«22e 


onng ... 




1 


GOO 








238 


T rajlor 

J. k M. MoIlULM 


Falrriaw 


42 


7312 






" 


284 




40 


20 


63 6 




JtaiaSO.W 


292 


T Hoiri. ... 


Bowaka!!.* . .'.'.'. '.'.'. ','.' 


26 


13 


41 3 




Deo. 81, W 


310 


B CUMMI 


BaDgbam 


17 


810 


21 5 






320 


A jn 


Conmeny 

E. of UouDt Banaon 


34 


17 


92 8 






34B 


&&-... ■::: 


3 


] 


3 10 




June SO, "eS 


3M 


MouEtBruea ... 


06 


55816 






Jan. 80. 70 


399 


Saml P. Lord 


Avenue wutliof Beady Creek 
Do. N. . . ,. do. 


75 


142 8 








^399 


TiOayiOrmewd ... 


60 


25814 








399 


Thos. MoKbIIht 


'Konnatta 


65 


261 








>396 


Ormerod 4 Tilley ... 


Qlllap 

N. WoJtwiM 


79 


S45 8 








387 


Thot Msg^ey 


37 


13718 








»397 


Archd. JohDHHli 


S." Do. ... 


62 


2U 8 








358 


St*p. Jeff ray ., 


I^eBtOWr. 


11 


610 








k398 


Geo. Bum ... 


Do. 


3 


1212 








b398 




Do. ; 


9 


3716 








406 


SWp. Joffrey 


OBllendale 


33 


1610 


66 D 




June SO, "eS 


460 


Do. 


Do. 


18 


9 


24 16 






461 


Alexr. 1-eanon 


Reedy Creek 




6 


20 




jQnpW,70 


479 


Gao. Qlen 


Snii-w.:;: ;:: :: 




6 


10 




" 


484 


Henry SBymo«fr 




1210 


4S16 






493 


Jaro»Foot8 


TtUey'i Swamp 




1310 


32 12 




Deo, M, 70 


939 


Mary Oliver 


MorHmbro 




10 


40 






674 


Pitriok Kelly 


Monatcr, N. Blook 




BOO 


9 3 




M»r. 31, 71 


078 


E«eu Oameron 


Wattle BaDge 




810 


ir 




Sept. 30, 71 


699 


HanryJanw 


Conkai ... 




6 


10 16 




Deo. 31,71 


663 


J. B.H,iok 


RofSaltCieek 




10 


1113 




June SO, 72 


696 


J. G. J. Kcr 


Near TUley'a Swemp 




16 


12 10 




Deo. 31, 71 


712 


Henry Jones 






8 


4 






ng 


WaryOiver 


Do. Z ".'.'. ".'.'. '.'.'. 




6 


6 13 




June 30, 73 


720 


Bbutt .."oDea 

Hardinf b Bunn ... 


Do. 




6 


6 13 






732 


SfearMoiuterHt. 




H 


6 




3ept 30, 73 


778 


Jftme.l''oot 


TilUy'i Swamp 




14 10 


6 10 


Del 31. 75 


782 


Geo^B Innn 


TwoWeDa 




7 JO 


8 W 





June 30, 74 


7S7 


J. i A. Cook« 


aofCoorong 




11 


14 13 


4 


June W, 74 


797 


JameiFoot 


Tatiira 




9 


10 10 







8W 


J. k. A. Cooke 


aef Coorong 




UIO 


13 8 


4 


Mar. .11, 7* 


809 


S. a:C. Herriot 


NewTwoWella 




U 


12 IC 






810 


James ]»oop«r 


Bmnie'i Look-Out 




27 


27 







820 


George :UunD 


Two Wall. 




710 10 





June 3C^ 74 


822 


K. B. Emith 


M.E.o£Sdt.Craek 




. 710 


7 10 








95 



M 


Name of Leaioe. 


Name of Station. 




1 


Bwt 


Aiseimt 


or^a 


a822 


Qeorgo Bonn 


N.E. of Salt Creek ... 


• •• 


24 


£ s.d. 
12 


12 





June 30, 74 


824 


Robert LawBon 


Padthaway N. 


• •• 


6 


5 


7 





•1 


826 


Qea Boothby 


N.E. of Salt Creek ... 


• • • 


25 


1210 


12 10 





Sept 30, 74 


827 


T. k B. HuU 


Tatiora 


• • • 


10 


5 


5 





ti 


829 


James Foot 


m^%J% ••• ••• «■• 


• • ■ 


10 


5 


5 





Dea 81, 74 


843 


Qeoq^ Hayea 


Mt. Monster 


• •• 


27 


1310 


13 10 


Sept 30, 74 


845 


D. Gollan 


Nr. Maria Creek 


■ • • 


7 


5 


2 18 


4 


June 30, 74 


846 


Geone Bunn 

JSdwd. Stark 


Two Wells 


■ • • 


33 


1610 


16 10 





Sept 30, 74 


849 


E. of Monster Mt, 


• •• 


31 


15 10 


15 10 





c< 


850 


UOu • • • • • • 


Do. 


• • • 


19 


910 


7 18 


4 


« 


863 


Thomaa Hardy 


E. of Maronllet 


• •• 


20 


10 


8 6 


8 


«« 


872 


Bobert Iawmxi 


Padthaway 


• • • 


14 


7 


7 





June 30, 74 


874 


JJO* ••• ••• 


Do. ... ... 


• • • 


7 


5 


3 10 





Sept 30, 74 


887 


John Morphett 


Gosse*B Hill 


• •• 


126 


63 


52 10 





Dea 31, 74 


902 


J. k A. Cooke 


W. of Monster Mi ... 


• •• 


42 


21 


19 5 





Sept 30, 74 


912 


A.S.&J. H. Olark... 


K of Winpinmenit ... 


• • • 


8 


5 


4 





Mar. 31, 74 


913 


Bobert Lawson 


Padthaway N. 


• •• 


18 


9 


9 





June 30, 74 


914 


Bryan Cnsten 




• •• 


32 


16 


16 





•1 


916 


D. McArthnr 


W. of Hundred of Killaaoola 1 


13 


610 


7 11 


8 


<• 


962 


Theode. Hall 


S.E. of Monster Mt ... 


■ •• 


22 


35 


13 15 





Deo. 31, 74 


963 


James Brown 


Avenue Range 


• • ft 


15 


61 


7 10 





Mar. 31, 75 


964 


Do. 


Do. 


• •• 


43 


7810 


2110 





cc 


967 


J, fc A. Cooke 


WJy. of Monster Mi ... 


. , ^ 


34 


17 


18 8 


4 


Sept 30, 73 


980 


Alex. Mo Arthur 


MarouUet 


• •• 


25 


1210 


12 10 





Mar. 31, 74 


981 


D. McArthnr 


W. of Hundred of Klllanoola 


7 


5 


4 1 


8 


June 30, 74 


982 


J. W. Lea 


E. of Laeepede Bay ... 




53 


2610 


13 5 





cc 


983 


Gkorge Ormerod 


W. of Marcollett 




60 


30 


12 10 





M 


986 


John Livingston 


Isle of Dogs 




10 


5 


5 16 


8 


<« 


989 
990 


Peter Roberts 
Walter Rogers 


E, of Laeepede Bay ... 
Do. 




14 
6 


7 
5 


8 3 
3 


4 



« 
CC 


991 


Robert Lawson 


Padthaway, N. 




9 


5 


6JL0 





« 


993 


T.W. &J.H.Boothby 


Reedy Well 




17 


810 


9 18 


4 


Sept 30. 74 
Dec. 31, 74 


998 


T. W. & J. H. Boothby 


JLlO. ... ... 




36 


18 


19 10 





1000 


Peter McDonald 


UOm ... ... 




17 


810 


9 18 


4 


Sept 30, 74 


1001 


Edwd. Stark 


S.W. of Monster Mt ... 




46 


23 


26 16 


8 


cc 


1004 


Step. Jeffrey 

Ormerod k Stockdale 


Callendale 




11 


510 


5 10 





<c 


1006 


Woolroit 




3 


5 


1 16 





cc 


1007 


Dond. McArthnr 


W. of Hundred of Klllanoola 


4 


5 


2 6 


8 


Mar. 31, 75 


1008 


New k Clark 


Adjoining Conkar S. of Tatiara 


16 


8 


8 





cc 


1014 


Peter McDonald 


Witalara 




10 


5 


3 6 


8 


« 


1015 


A. Scott 


Witalara 




8 


5 


2 13 


4 


•c 


1041 


T. k J. Dodd 


Coorong 




3 


5 






c< 


1070 


T. W.& J. H. Boothby 


Nr. Reedy WeU 




12 


6 


2 10 





Dec. 31, 75 


1072 


Edwd. Stockdale ... 


Lake Hawdon 




4 


5 


1 6 


8 


Sept 30, 77 


1095 


George Young 


Coolatoo 




4 


5 


mo 





Sept 30, 76 


1096 


Walter Rogers 


E. of Laeepede Bay ... 




28 


14 


5 16 


8 


c< 


1097 


W.J.kJ. H. Browne 


Do. 




72 


36 


15 





<« 


1107 


Harding k Bnnn 
PhiHp Levi 


Lake St Clair 




2 


5 


8 


4 


Dec. 31, 76 


1136 


N.K of Fifty-slx-mile WeU ... 


119 


5910 


24 15 10 


Dea 31, 74 


1173 


A.B. &M.S. Clark... 


S. of Monster Mt 


• ■ • 


53 


2610 


U 10 


Mar. 31, 75 


1174 


Do. 


N.Ely, of Border Town 


• •■ 


43 


2110 






Dec 31,78 


1175 


JLIO. ... . • • 


Do. 


• • • 


25 


1210 






cc 


1190 


Wm. S. Donglas 


N. of Tatiara 


• •• 


40 


20 


1113 


4 


Sept 30, *88 


1214 


J. Ct. w. jLer ... ... 


miey's Swamp 


• •« 


6 


5 5 


2 10 





Sept 30. »89 


1222 


1 H. S. Prioe 


) 




(34 


1717 


9 18 


4 


Sept 30, '89 


1223 


Do. >.. .. 


VE. of Chinamen's Wells 


■ • ■ 


<46 


23 


13 8 


4 


Sept 30, '90 


1224 


Do. 


i 




145 


2210 


13 2 


6 


cc 


1225 i BryftaOuiiem 


. Bangham 


• • 1 


40 


20 


8 6 


8 


June 30, 76 




/^^ 

/O ^ 

/* '' 




\ 








FOXFORDf^ 


j 












/ 


t 









ADVERTISEMENTS 






rr>] 



^o. 



^/?A^:i> 



▲DVBBTISBHBirrB. 3 



o 



TO RESIDENTS IN THE SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT. 

A NEW AND INDEPENDENT WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 





ttstraliatt: 



A WEEKLY JOUBNAL OF 

IEW8, POUnCS, SPORTS, UTERATURE, MRS, MD 8EKRAL IffORUTIOI. 

^ OONBtrOTBD BY 

ATTTHOB Ot "THX SOUTH BA8TBBN DISTBICnf OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA : ITS BSS0UB0S8 AITD BIQUIRK- 
MINTS ;" '* THB VDfSYABDS AND OBCHABDS OF SOUTH AUSTBALU ;" Bia, BTa 



<' THE SOUTH AUSTRALIAN" is published every Fkidat, at the Central Offiees 

of the Paper, 

KING WILLIAM STBEBT, ADELAIDE. 

Its purpose is to supply the want, losg experienced in South Australia, of an original 
and outspoken Weekly Newspaper, of convenient form and moderate price. Its 
contents are carefully classified, and embrace a thorough compilation of general 
intelligence here and from all parts of the world, especial prominence being given to 
Sports and the Arts, and to matters affecting Agriculturists and Pastoral settlers. 

In Politics the tone of '* Thb South Austbaliak" will be liberal and thoroughly 
independent. It will zealously advocate the principles of Reform stated by 
Mr. Wabd at the various public meetinG:s which hare been recently convened by him, 
for that purpose, in Adelaide and various country districts ; but, while doing so, it 
will afford a fair opportunity to correspondents to express opinions of a contrary 
tendency in free but t-emperate discussion. 

FOUB SBILLINOSper QUARTUB; or FIFTEEN SHILLIN08 per 
ANNUM if paid during the currency of the first three months. 

The ehargei for Advertisementi have been legiihited upon a very moderate soale ; and, from 
the large oiroulation already attained by *' The South Australian," and the wide field of 
asefiilnen it oocupiee, it necessarily offers a valuable mediumr for the publication of all Business 
Announcements. 

Orders for Subscriptions or Advertisements should be addressed to Thb Manaobr op " The 
South Austbaltan,** King William Street, Abelaidb : Letters intended for pabltoation, to 
the Editob; and Post Office Orders should be made payable to Mb. Ebenezeb Ward. 



ABYBBTIflBlCBiraB. 



THE 





mtmkm. 



HMNNtAm n AcrejKTMEjnnwiAijtti^^ uaitumod 

GJ^:BXTJi.Xj - _ - ,^1,000,000 

FJLllD-TJF O-A.I'ITAXi - .^64:0,000 

HELBOUBNE OFFICE. 



D1RBGTOB8. 

Chairman— The Hon. Sir Frands Murphy, Speaker of the Legislatiye AaBerMy, 

The Hon. Sir James F. Palmer, Frecddent of the Legislative Council. 

Andrew Sutherland, Esq. Geo. Martin, Esq. 

Manageop — ^Frederick Wright. Accountant — ^Alfred Priestly. 

A D E LAIDE OFF ICE. 



Loojll Dibeoiobs. 
Thomas Graves, Esq. Hon. ArthnrBLytibu 

W. Everard, Esq., M.P. H. K. Hughes, Esq., M.P. 

Manager — Edmund M. Young. 
Accountant and Inspector of Branches-^Bichard G. Wilkinson. 

BRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Angaston Kooringa Narracoorte Port Wakefield 

Auburn Moonta Nnriootpa ^ Robe 

Clare MacDonnell Bay Penola Strathalbyn 

Gawler Mount Barker Port Adelaide Wallaroo 

Kadina Mount Gambier Port Augusta Willunga 

Kapnnda . 

BRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN VICTOIOA. 

Bacchus Manh Clunes Emerald Hill Prahran 

Baimsdale Colac Geelong Richmond 

Ballarat Coleraine Hamilton Sale 

Buninyong Collingwood Korvit Scarsdale 

Camgham Daylesford Learmouth Taradale 

■ ■■ Warmambool 
BRANCHES IN WEST AUSTRALIA, 

Perth Freemantle Geraldton Champion Bay 



Agencies in New South Wales, Tasmania, New Zealand, Queensland, India, China, 

Valparaiso, California, Cape of Good Hope. * 

LONDON OFFIOE-47, OORNHILL, E.O. 

Directors — J. W. Muttlebury, Esq. ; P. G. Sargood, Esq. ; G. S. Walters, Esq. 
Solicitors — Messrs. Mayniurd & Son. Manager — Thomas Moor Harrington. 

Managers — ^Mount G^ambieir, A. W. McGregor ; Narracoorte and Penola, Henry 
Law ; Robe, J. T. Williamfi. 



▲DYSKTIBBMSlfTB. 



LAURIE, WATSON, & LAURIE, 
PEIIfTlES & FUBLISSBRS 



'9 

MOUNT QAMSTEEL 



**^ibf dottier Wintt^/* 

The most extensively circulated Kewspaper in the South-East and Border Districts. 
'From its extensive connexion, The border Wixtch is the best medium for advertisem 
bringing their announcementei before the public in Mount Gambier, Penola, 
Karracoorte, Robe,. Kingston, Border Town, Port MaoDonnell, and the townships on 
the Victorian Border. It is a Bi- Weekly, published every Wednesday and Satunlay. 

• 

PRHTUIS OF EVERY DESCRIPIMM NEATLY MD PROSPTLY 




LAURIE, WATSON, & LAURIE, 

Is/LCDUliTT a- -A. IL^ B I B 12/. 



L., W., ft L. have always an hand a Large and Ohoice Aaaortnunt of Books In 

all departments of Litentnre. 

ir ALL DESCBIPnONS OF STATIONEBT KEPT IN STOCK. ^ 



A, MAOeilOE©! & OOMf 4H7 

TAILORS, EATTXES, AND OENZBAL OnlFITTEBS 

BY APPOIMTMBNT TO H.B.H. THE DDKB OF EDINBURGH, K.6., 

^rfaJbe anb (SraiKwtim, 

ReopectfnllT direct attentioi) to the leading departments of their basinen, all of which 

are under uie most oompetent manBgement, and will be found at all times to be well 

Bup^ied with the Newest and Ohoioest Gooda. 



TAILOSINO 

DEPARTMENT 

la one of the nudn 
features of the bnai- 
neas, and, to this de- 
partment partioularlj, 
they would invite 
speoid attention. At 
both Bstablishmenta 
(Adelaide and 0am- 
bierton), it is under 
the direction of the 

■osicnipmn 

CXJTTBKS 
In the ooloniea. 



CLOTHING 

DEPARTMENT 

Etankt second, and 
■ well atocked with 
3arments made on 
Ike premises, and in 
Jie moat approved 
ityles, BO that gen- 
;lpmen visiting 
Town hnrriedljand 
lot having time to 
leave their 

Olden finr 



Jul be well suited 
at the moment. 



xs-vxs,-^ xx^zx.. 



With InatruotionB for Self-Measorement, ma; be had Post Free. 



J. MJCGEOiRaE &-C0., JDELJWE S-GJM'SIE'STOJf. 



1DTKBTI8BKIIIT8. 



A. M4061©E@1 ^ mUFAWi 

TAILOES, HATTOEB. and OBHIBAL OBCTITTEEB. 

The Haf DEpartment is in Bhargn ul a Prsictical Hatter. 
wk: .A.'M} m ^ ^ -KK. j^rm^m 

<•' I ' \ Oleanoi, Altered, 

mm DESCMPnn ^ — - — ^^=j »™ 

MADE TO OEDXB. Ci^^'^ ^^ E,EE»Aj:i?,Br) 



IDE SNin DEPUITIBn 

Ib one that miut giva tJiQ 
ntmost satisfaction, as the 
fit of the Shirts is perfect 
and the assortment large, 

BanfcatoTB FEt«llt 
PMLAIOISHIUIBREIUS. 

NOTELrlES IN CAMB&IC, 



10IflIBEI&]LIt»&S. 



t 



POBTHANTEAUS, 

TEUVELLma BAGS, 

VASE MECUMS, 

And Evarj Requisite for 

GoiLtlmien trsTalling. 

The Latest KoTeltiea is 

TIES, SCARFS, COUMtS, 

Etc., bj Overland Mail 
' from England. 

Ctaitlemen's Ootton, 



Silk Underclothinff, 

Of everj Mnd. 



nVB PBB OBKT. DBOOtJNT ALLOWBD ON ALL OABH PtmOHASBS ABOVB O. 



i. Mii€«S«B«S & €«., 4»«UPS & «iMBIKaT«5 



8 ADVK&TISBHXNTS. 



BEOOKS & MUIEHEAD, 

STOREKEEPERS, GOWIWIERGIAL ROAD, 

Groowies, Ironmongery, Earthenware, &c. 

DRAPERY, CLOTHING, 

BOOTS JLIiTID SHOES, <Sco. 



*^i^f^m^^im0t0w^>^0^0^^0t0t**»*^^t^^»^i^t^*0*0*^^0*^^t^^*0*0*0^0^0^0*0^0*0t0*0*^*^>0*0^0t0^0*m0^^0^0^^f^^ 



Til MI&IiIHBBT SBP&BTMBHT 

Under the Superintendence of an Experienced Milliner. 




STURT STREET, MOUNT GAMBIER, 

gim[ti0neei[ and ^B^aluatoii, aii0mmi88i0n glj^trt. 



Valuable Agricultural Sections on Sale, 

OB FOB LEASE WITH BIOHT 07 PUBCHA8E. 

LOANS NEGOTIATED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 



Agent for the London ancL Australian Agency Corporation, Limited. 



▲DTnLTitumm. > f 



MESSRS. BURTON & BLOXAM, 

SOLICITORS, NOTARIES PUBLIC, 



AND 



€mmmuu for ta&ing atknotirbllrpentis of Slsmdi^ ^omen« 



€011]eE€li!< HOID 



"t; <G^«».vul1I»JI«s*« 



THE MOUNT C^AMBIER HOTEL 

BY 



CORNEB OP THE 

4PB&APB A OOHimOlUi 504P8, 

^ MOUNT GAM BIER: 



TAtf £m^ Accommodation for IbmiUes^ Commercial Traioellen^ and TitUon 
generally is afforded at this old-estdbliahed and favorite Motel. 



WiiMfii Spirits, and Draught Ales of First (j^nality. 

AN EXCELLENT RANGE OF STABLING AND PADDOCKS (LAID DOWN 

IN ENGLISH GRASSES) IF REQUIRED. . 



10 



THE THBEE IN ONE. A. 



. 4fiL« inn rnjusjfi un uimjs. ji>. 



^- SlMSilS MBMIT, ^ 



h LAND, STOCK, AND STATION m 

^MOUNT GAMBIE.r!^ 



AND 



\ FENOLA. ^ 

^ ^ THE THREE IN ONE. ••* ^ 



n 



GEORGE GRBYB, 
SADDLER AND HABNESSMAKEB, 

COMMERCIAL EQAD» 

MOUNT GAMBIER. 



II I I t I I 



J. T. GINNINGS' 




(OPPOSITE THE QifaTITUTE) 

1^ o XT isr rn 0^:^4:^123 



VIEWS OF MOUNT GAMBIEB ON SALE, 



W. HILLER, 




OUNT GAMBIER. 

(Oppofliie Dr. Gn^m's.) 



A GOOD ASSOBTMENT OF TWEEDS AND CLOTHS ALWAYS 

ON HAND. 

A CkK)d fit Guaranteed^ and Prices Moderate. 

^n Assortment of Hats and (keady^Made Clothing 

always on hand: 
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W. A. CROUCH, 













A 







AND 



WHOLESALE & RETAIL 




/ . 



n^OTJlSTT C3--A.:S^BIEie,. 



■ ■ ■»■ 



Chrooeriesr drapery, Ironmonfipery, Saddlery, Statioseqr^ 

Eartheiiware, Ac. 



6. GOOHRANE, 

COMXEEBOIAL STREET, MOXJNT OAMBIEB. 

In returning thanks tohifi OuBtGmws a&cl Friends in Mount G«aabier and district for 
their past fayors. b^ to intimate . that he has REMOYED into those . premises 
occupied by the late Mr. Sxllt9V>od, where he hopes to be favored with the same 
Ubea^ Patronlige- hitherto enjoyed. ^ ••' 

Orders promptly attended to.. Workmanship gnaranteed. A choice lot of 
Watdios, Clocks, and Jewellery on hand for sale. ' 



P. G. JEGER'S 

I^ITSaT Ann 9AIir 61*A9.S^S6, 

AI>70nriK0 THB^^BOSDEB WATCH*' OPyiCE," 

DS4:OTJlNrT_Q;;A^JBIElI2/. 
GMIERCIAL IMVOLERS mVOmmim TO Hi PARIS OF THE GOUMT. 



ADTBBTiraMlirn.. IS 



FOTITUES MASIfiOTOET 



a BRISTOWE, 

OABIHBTIIIASBIL UFBOLSIBSBB, 



AND 






OOMM£ftOhAL ROAD, MOUNT QAMBIER. 



I .1 • .■■■—■ » 



« 



JAMES FLETT, 

COMMERCIAL ROAD, Mount QAM BIER. ~ 

(bPlPOSITJB TJSA mSTITtTB.) 



9 



.- .» . . 



TBS BaST KAflSULb A IJ.T1S774SBI0IIS 

ALWAYS ON HAND. 



• % .-. 



A QOOD FIT GUARANTEED. 



*n* Orien from an»/ ^(trt . if the IHttriet pronyify attended to. 



U A^mmwtmmtnH. 



FERRE8 STREET, 

MOUNT GAMBIER, 

BY 

ERNEST KRALL. 

Orood AcnaamadatiDC Iqf Families and TrsTBllsrsr. 

FOST-ciAss HGnrss, spntrra, and besrs. 



CARL WEHL & CO., 

CLARAVILLE, 

OPPOSITE THE LUTHEKiiK CHURCH. 



;.ij.i 



naSH OB WBIiIr MHBH 

At til* Eiffhsit Markat Prie* 





.iDTsammonm. 1$ 



MOUNT GAMBIER IRON (!i BRASS FOUNDRY 



AGRICULTURAL IPLEIiflENT FACTORY, 




EMWU ©M 





9 




BU80IXS, PA0HEU8, SPSING CABTS, 

Ain> 
ALL KINDS OF MACHINERY MADE TO ORDER. 

FINLAT MoKAT, 



COMMERCIAL STREET, MOUNT QAMBIER. 



A LARaE STOCK OF PLOUGHS, HABBOWS, OHArFOUTTEBS, 
WHnrOWma VAOHINES, «nd OOLOHIAL QVUIS, alwa^ <m 

hand or mftde to order. 



BUMIB8» SnOfffi, aSB OTSSB 0£BT8, 



On hand or made to order. 



RtTAIM or AULIUMM ItATtY AND MOMPTLY tRiCUTIO. 



Ilt£L€IBni!988 IMkUt M VQ) @!SM* ^SR (HSMSiSSSSm, 



16 ADYnenniiXNtft. 



THE SOUTH AUSTRALIAN HOTEL, 

MOUNT GAM BIER,* 



I • 



BT 



This old-eBtablished Ho^l offers the Best Aocommodation to Families, Tisitars, and 

Commercial TraTellers. 




WINES AN D SPIRITS OF FIRST-CLA SS QUALITY. 

N.B.— TTittf Hold is the Booking Office for aU Cobb'e Coaches to Adelaide^ Melbowme^ 
MdUiDrnmeU Bay, a/nd, FortUmd. 

Q O O D STABLIN Q ! 



s 





& jiSS^^ 










@p 



COMMISSION, SlBftPPiNG, 



AKI> 



FOEWARDING AGENTS, 



* ' I I .1 , 



also; 



A m 



mmwMM*. aiim<SM4ii7g, 
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G. M. NOBES, 

. ETC., ETO., 

Licensed Land Broker under the Real ^Property Act. 

LAND brought i}iidor its Qparation^ aa^ olfX^eds. prepared ye^uir^by that Act. 
AGENT for the South Auatralian Insurance Company, Limited, and for Messrs. 

Green & Wadham, Hanniford, and Gleeson, Land Agents, Adelaide. 
LAND PURCHASED for persons absent, at the Government Land Sales; and 

Passed Se«^ns tainn up, the advertiser supplying part of the puxchasd-moasy if 

reqaiied,*on liberal terms. 
ON SALE at the Land Mart— 

AGRICULTURAL SECTIONS, with or without improvement. 

IMPROVED FARMS. 

SUBURBAN SECTIONS in Hundreds of Gambler, MacDoniiell, Blanche, 
Caroline, Young, 4Skc.. , . . . .- . 

BUILDING ALLOrAENtS in the Townships of Mount Gambler, Port 
' . ' HaeDonn^, Taipesma, Border Town, Grey, and Schanok. 
Monet to lend in large or small sums. 



ROSAVILLE, MOUNT G(AMBlE&. 

FRfeDfeRICK LODEWYK VAN DAMME 

BrLate Barman at the Mount Gambler Hotel) 
EGS to inform uie public of this district that he has opened as a Public House 
those premises at the comer of Rosaville, where he hopes by strict attention to 
business to merit a share of patronage. 

Excellent Spirits, Wines, Ales, &c., always on hand. 

Good Acpommodatian for Visitors, and ample Stabling* — . > - 






-A-TJOTIOIsrE:E3ie/, - . -: 
MOUN T GA MBtER. 

Loans Negotiated. Office — Mount Gambier Hotel. 



18 ADTHBTISBMSIITa. 



€k Ipinntt §mim 










COMMERCIAL ROAD, 



Pn^rietor Mr. B. Maas. 



rrVHIS fayorite aad well-appointed Billiard Saloon is aiiuated at the oomer of 
J> Oommerdal. Road and Oompton Street, and ia quite separate from any 

Pablio Hooae. 

' There are two Fint-dasa Tables— one by Thnntony and one by Aloock, 
of MeUbonme. 

The Oaea, BaUa, and Qenend ArrangQinentB of the Boom are of First-clasa 
Quality, and have been pronoimoed by competent judges equal to any in the Beat 
Billiard Booms of the Colony. 



NOTBI 

mmwQ iPdDdDLs m^ His iPdDdDiL 



VISITORS TO MOUNT QAMBIER 

Will find eyeiy requisite for the thorou^^ enjoyment of Billiards in this Saloon. 



1 
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M. CLABKE, 





Ain> 



^Sim4i^ ' iii4i^im» 



PENOLA. 



EUNTES & EDWABDES, 



HAYB FOB SALE — 



AGBEAT number of SUEEP, of all ages and sexesy and gnaianieed perfectly 
dean. Also, 

SEVERAL STATION AOT) OTHEB PROPERTIED 



Appl J to-^ ^ 

HUNTEB ft EDWAEDES, Penola. 



Au Kq PQYBIS' 




9 



CHEMIST AND DRUGGIST 



jEim^^Md 



20 ADVBBTISBHEKn. 



THE P BINCE OF W ILES. 




nr. €^ a:< 

BT 



■■■■■■El 







& am ^f WW mA £^ i^ ly? B 







This weU-known and Favorite Hotel <^en 



ACCONIODATION FOR COMieRCIAL TRmLERS, 



0& 



FAMILIES VISITING THE DISTEICT. 



4 ZTflw 817171 0? see MS 

Has just been added to the Building. 



FIRST-OLASS STABLING, AND GOOD PADDOCKS 

I^ RBQJblRED. 



Wines, Spirits, and Ales of tk^ Choicest Qualiiies:^ 



nim-IMTE SPORT HAY BE QITIUIEB H 1NE IIEI8IB0IUMMIB. 
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8a MAJiK291Ii 



_^:»2 




AND 

PBNOLA. - ' 



1 
■ 9 



PENOLA STEAM FLOUR MILLS, 



GRISTING DOl M THE KOST RmiBLG TIMS. 



FLOUB, 

BRAN, 

POLLARD. «;p. 

MACKENZIE & JIABONE. 



'1 " ^ — T^ 



W. T. GORE, 



9 

(SPECIALLY LICENSED UNDER THE REAL PROPERTY ACT) 

LICENSED LAND BROKER, 

ALL BuanfBsa under thb real property act transacted. 
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AX>TBRTI8XKBRT8. 



THl MTM MK 10TSS., 



BY 



DONALD Mcdonald. 



SdDILIB dDIFIFIICIB IPdDlE JUDIBILMBIB & UIIBILIBdDlinEHIB ^dDMMISS. 



Wines and Spirits of best quality imported direct from London 



a-OOD ST-AJBLnsTCa-. 



NABBAGOOBTE, MOSQUITO FLAIHS. 



GROCER, A ND GENERAL STOR EKEEPER. 

WDB^S m® @[PD[EDT IR^i[E©IHi^B9irg &©»» ^©^ 



TenxiB— CASH, or Ftompt Quarterly AcconntB. 





■# 
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■ ■ ■ ^ 



THE MRRACflORTE 




NARRAOOORTE, 




BY 



MBS. ANN MCDONALD 



MBS. MoDONALD Qftte of the Reedy Greek) has much pleasure In informing her 
Friends in the District, and the Public generallj, that she has Reopened the 
NARRAOOORTE HOTEL, formerly known as the Mebino Ink, which has been 
entirely redecorated and newly furnished throughout, and now offers the 

Best Accommodation for Families, Commereial 
Travellers, and Visitors generally. 



"JtteU ^Sitting ^oms fottjf ^ekooms m Simk. 



There is an Ezoelleni Range of 
May be obtained if xoqwed. 



from thi6 house. 



24 ADVEBTTSEMEirrSl. 



BRADLEY, WILCOX, & COMPMT 

, . . £(4T|S TVJt TL3ASDSU V> IlTirOltM THB UrHAJSKXTAlTrS OF 
GEKEKALLY THAT THEY HAVE REGElTrLT A^DED TO THSIB ALREADY 

A Oonsiderable Quantity of New Purchases, Ohoice Ooods, and in 
many instaxiees their own i m por ti ng from London. 

It consists of DRAPERY and MILLINERY of the Newest Styles and Fashions, 
a Well-assorted and Superior Stock — 




. f ' 






OENTLSMEirS OLOTHINQ 

TWEEDS, flrom the NEW FACTORY at aSELONQ 

BLISS'S TWEEDS, Silk fiixed Opafings 

BLAOE BROADCLOTHS and DOESKINS 

FURNISBINQ DSAPBRT 

ENGI^H and COLONIAL BOOTS and SHOES 

STATIONERY, CUTLERY, JEWELLERY 

BO(^S tad FANCY GOODS, for Presents 

GLASSWARE, SADDLERY 

DRUGS and PATENT MEDICINES 

WINES aoid SPIRITS and BOTTLEl) iSSSR. 



S,, W., & Co., hone determined to Sell theif Goods at the Lowest Semunerative 
JPriceB^ and hope, ly strict atfewtiori to Business^ to merit a fair share of Support. 



Parties purchasmg co^naidemble qtumtities will be supplied at 

And on all Large Parcels a 



■*-k 



Nakraooo&te, Ibt Octobbb, 1868. 



AOTBitTrasMBimr. is 



H. T. JONES, 



#i[0j;^r, §tnpri, mi Jwnnwngeit, 



NASBAOOOBTB. 



S®®"? AI® §1®S ®1I?©T 



jUID 



CHINA AND GU8S WAREHOUSE. 

ROBI TQVil. 

M&S. MoaUEEN 

BEGS to infonn her oonntry frioRds thab it is her intention to oontinne the 
buBinees of the above Hotel, and hopes to obtain a lair share of Paiaronage. 

FmsT-OLASs ^ocSmaS^^o^Ti^rfbivxt^ families. 



» » ■ I 



CRITERION HOTEL, ROBE TOWN, GUICHEN BAY. 

(CATS OT ''the OSAFES," ADBLAIDB) 



FIB8T-CLA8a ACC0MM0DATt4>N. 



26 ABTERTISUCBHTS. 



ROBERT 8T0CKDALE, 
POMMISSION A6SINT, 



Has several FLOOEIS of SHEEP for Sale after shearing— various ages and both 

sexes. Some First^dass STATIONS in the Souih-Eastem District, before or after 

Shearing. Several Good FKEEHOLD PBOPEETIES. One well-grassed BUN 

without Stock. Sections without improvement for Sale. 



<MM^MMW^^iMM^^^^WMMMW»<M»»MWM^»»^«W»»»»^#»<»<» 



lenK^MiBSiP (CASH ipekdis (BimsH wm. mssdiss & sieiieisipsmhs 



t^0^^^^^^^^^^t0^^^^^^^>^*^^^^^^^^t^^^^^^^^ 



Good Saddle and Harness Hones always on hand for Sale. 



TO BB LET OR FOB S4LB : 

6009 STOHl BOUSl, SIS SOOMS, 

With or Without Paddooks, containing 232 Acres, near B^be. 



#W£€%-lir 14¥. 



Tha FREIGHT and SHIPPINO CHARGES on WOOL deliyeied at this Port 
during the gnmiwg Season will be aa follows ; — 

Freight to Adelaide — 

^ 5& 6d. per Bale, dan^d or not. 

Freight* to Melbourne— 

6s. 6d. per Bale,, damped. 
7s. 6d. per Bale, not damped. 

Shipping Charges— 

Eeceiving, Weighing, and Shipping, 2s. per Bale. 
Lighterage, 6d. per Bale. 
Jettj Tolls, 2d. per Bale. 

ORMEROD & CO. 

Robe, 16th Seftembeb, 1868. 
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ROBE TOWN BREWERY. 



GEORGE LORD, SEK, 

P B P K I E T B. 



F. H B @ B 




» 

8MILLIE STREET, ROBE TOWN. 



MONUMEITTAL TABLETS 




eaJ^ anb |0ol*<^twB p^a^lg dmat^b 



m ANY DESIGN BY 

IB®©B T ® w m 




H. C. GLEESON, 



CLARK'S BUILDINGS, 

HINDLEY STREET, ADELAIDE. 



THE BBGULAH TRADE 
8CH00NEB 

JOHN UqUIOD, Mtudnr, 8»ilj bom 

PORT ADELAIDE TO PORT CAROLINE 

On the foUowiog THURSDAYS, weather pennittmg :— 
NOVBMBER 6th a«d 19*. 
DBCEHBER %^,' 17tt>, aod 31rt, 
Betuming from Port Civoliae on the fc^owing WedneodayB : — 
NOVEMBER 11th and 26th. 
DECEMBER 9t^ and 23rd. 
And oontmoe u aboTS, Sailing frtnn Port AdeUde every alternate Thiindaj, and 
from Port Can^ine on alternate Wedneeda^. 
SEPARATE ACCOMMODATION FOK LADIEa AND QENTLEHEN. 

I?/. T A "P T ■ -Ri -y- 

^ ' Agait, PM 4AWde. 

■W. ID. S-A-lsTZDEE-SOIT, 

Fvf oiitfifrOieriMfoirvtaiionMtDailsPaptrt, 



W. K CRQWDER. 

niANKLIH STSEIT, ADELAIDE, 

^awttfadtitteij of %t^\t& WiiA^x^, 

UlonDE, UnUUU water, SUIZER water, gWtERADE, SARSAPAmUA, Ic 

COUJlTtiY OfROEiRS e'ROM/PTLY JTTE^(DE<t> TO. 

To MOTHEBS, SOBOEONS and NITR8BS. 

OBCWsiB's wstm vhviB MAsnasiA, 

Warranted superior in qnaUty to anj imported, in sold retail by most Druggi*ta and 
StorakeepeM, in bottles at la., 2a,, and 3b. Bd. each, and 

isimDit.i£S£iLie ix VMS w.i.mnfM'mM.'v wm.isiuss-sv. 
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W ■■■■■■-■ i > ■ <^ i » ^ I g^ ■ 



JOSEPH ALLEN, 

31, KINO WILLIAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 

s 

Large Assortment of Tents, TaFpanlins, &o. 

ALSO| 

In BoU o? Cnt 



ORDERS EXECUTED WITE DISPATCH. 



CREWGMSy LDBbTaN^^ 



Bent to any part of the Colony for £10. 

Catalogues may be had on application to 



. Fbotogxaidier & hapatter, 69, Bundle Street. 




oot ^ ^\ot "^mviKdmtt ^ |mp0rter. 



61, RUNDLE STREET, ADELAIDE. 

X Lltfge aod V^ed A«ortaaeni o£ BOOTS and SHOES from tbe best London 
and French houAes, at mod^fate prices. Colonial of every description on hand, or 
made to order at the shortest possible aoiiee. 

N.B. — Please observe — ^No Comi6zi9n witii any other House. 



80 ADTIRTI8XMSMTS. 





, i m 



Asasmmws, 



AFBBAISEBS, LAND, HOUSE, 



AND 




mml ^mmmm %QmU, 



MCTIW MEM. 



KINa WILLIAM STREET, 



Sales attended to in all parts of the 

Colony. 



▲DVBSII8IMB17TS. 
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PAEK & LUXMOORE, 







il 










AND 





• • 





EXCHANGE GENERAL AUCTION MART, 




Periodical Wool Sales during the Wool Season. 



BUNS AND STOCK OF ALL KINDS SOLD BT AX70TI0N OB OTHEBWISE. 



SMlEMi IfiMCIMilBSlI MB mMlkh mtBMW 

Of all detoriptiona Sold b/. Auction or otherwiM.' \ 



Sd AD VCETIBEMEHTS. 



CHARLES TIDEMANN, 



XjIOE135rSED 



(S>miom ^om^ mi (^tm^ 



COMMISSION AGENT 



SALEROOM, 



36, G U B B I E S T B £ £ T, 



A-nDESXi-A-ID 



Sales attoiMM to in all parts of the Colony. 
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GREEN & WADHAM, 

and ^pnts mA $m& ^^i\mms 

EXOHAROE LAUD OFnOES, ADELAIDE. 

&AH9B9 rsoriBTias SO&D 

Biiher by Auction or Private Contract. 

GOVERNMENT SECTIONS BOUGHT AND LET 

Oa LoMa.witii Bight o£ Purckase, or Bought on O^ttmiHuon* 
GOOD AGRICULTURAL LAND FOR SALE ON BAST TERMS. 



IBMISMiBtfmflEP&IffliDOTflOTIEStEID) 



IdfiUHSSB SUHflTOHS 



And apedallr Ueensed under the Beal P r u tf o rty Act^ 
EINO WILLIAM BTBEET, ADELAIDE. 

SUBYEYB OV ANY EXTENT CARBIED OUT, AND OOBBEOTNBSS OtTABAKTSEa 
SHBKP OB OATTLB RUNS AND HINEBAL SBOTIONS SUBVETED. 



NO CHARGE FOB ADVERTISING IN GREEN & WADHAM'S 

Of LaacUd Fiopertifii, wbidi k f orwanHd immediately on pnUioation to aU 

psrta of the Colony gxatuitooaly. 

The f oUowing S«oti«Bi in the Sovth-Baetem Diitriet are for aele on eeqr tenni ^— 

HUNDBBD or OABOUB& 



fleefioB. Amw. Seetiea. Anrei. Beetioa. Aorei. fleotioiL Aoea. 

52 79 313 102 68 ^5 212 117 

86 137 212 106 94 152 214 118 

124 105 221 117 126 93 220 98 

203 73 223 84 208 85 222 81 

209 100 173 126 210 104 134 113 
211 99 

Hundred of Killanoola — Section 187 — 115 acres. Hundred of Grey — Sections 215 
and 218—114 and 174 acres. Hundred of Bonney— Section 260—100 acres. Town- 
ship of Kingston — Allotments 21, 22, and 24, containing about half-an-acre each. 
Township of Tarpeena— Allotments 31, 45, 58, 61, 68, 69, 74, 81, 95, 96, and 104, 
coiltaining about half-an-acre each. 
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dea:^^, laughton, & co., 




SIHfi VXLUAJI STBBBT^ ASBMXDB. 




Held Periodically at Adelaide and Country Distrkts. 



EITHER BY AUCTION OR PRIVATE CONTRACrr. 



B&JL&B'&W S1?<I%IS SStSISF IIS<^^irmTSB. 



^BBBltaial^ 



■^ n '■* 



E. M. BAGOT, 

OA!SVM M3 SOU msraOH AfiBHT, 

STOCK & STATION SAIESMAIT, 

H^: II, HiniL9mst STOiisir, ^usi^Mdis. 



.i^^.* < • u 



• HELD EVERY MONDAY, AT THE MILE^BKD YARDS, 

•* ■ — rn .. • 

■ 

HELD EVERY WEDNESDAY, AT THE ADELAIDE SHEEP MARKET. 

\ , . .1 ■ ■ ■■■■I ...■ wm 



@J\IL1@ ®F @T®[&I1 @!HlggiP ^ ©^TTUg (NS^^TQ^tlllb. 



AJyVBBTISBKBNTB. 
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W. A. WIGHT, & CO., 



t • 



(Late ThoaiaB ChravBB) 




'W 



IM.'iyiJ 











mg 



130, HINDLET STREET, 



.A.pEIjA.ir)E. 

Wheat and other Produce Stored in First-Glass 
Warehouse or Cellars/ at the lowest Bates. 




57, KING WILLIAM STREET, 

A -n -mx . A T-nTP. ' 



SOUTH AUSTBili An %IN£ DEPOT. 



•^ te« 



-^m . • • • 4 , • 



* < 



' I ■ 



> t 



f I 



?MSI^S WIISS. SnSITa, iliS, &. F0HTSH. 



) 1 .i 



South Anstn^iai^ ^l^es from aU ^the . known Vinpyardii. 



• • 



' * * ' 



* • t 



SS AiyVERTZSSKBHTS. 



BROWN & THOniPSOH 

Mite, Tiflito fahnts, fe 






A Splendid Assortment of Uarble and Enamelled Slate Mantelpieces. 



W. PEACOCK & SON, 

WOOL, HIDES, BARK, AND TALC PURCHASED. 

W. GODDARD, 

{Mofnag^rfoT ih^ execuion of ifu Utte George Dale.) 

BegB to infona the Public that his Stock is alvays replete with Genuine Drugs and 

Chemicalsy and the Ohoioert Perfvmeiy, and Storekeepers ihat they can always be 

supplied ai the above Establishment with Genuine Preparations and Proprietary 

Medicines at a Cheaper Bate than at any other hoaae in town. 



IT -B.— THE QXyj^UnrZ- O-tJ-A-It^lTTEBID 
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HOHET TO BE LENT AT CTTBBENT RATES, 

On Freehold SecoritieBy in Laige or SmaU Sums. 



SBOTIONS TASSH UP VSOM aOYlSllMlNT 



LAND BROUGHT UNDER TORRENS'S ACT, 

Ain> ALL TRAlfSAOnOfirS THEREUNDER CONDUCTED BY 



G. W. COTTON, 

KING WILLIAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 

No. 2, IGndley Street, 

ASDIBEiAIIDIBs 




OFPOSITB THB EXOHANOE HOTELi 




W. G. COOMBS, 

DfPOBTBB AND HANUFAOXUBEB OF 



€kv^ §tmx^m oi <§aJ)bletg ^ lamest. 



PRUE FOR SPRlia CAST HARNESS, MO HONORARU ■ERTIOR FOR SADDLES, DRIDLES, 
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Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 1865. 



. BBANCHBBr i I! '■ v J 

Oawler ... ... ... ... . J. W> P^tymao, Manager 

Kingston, Laoepede Bay ... «.. ... E. S. Burkitt, Manager 

Kapunda ... ... ... ... Wm. Garsed, Manager 

Port Adelaide ... ... ... ... G. A. Gonnory Manager 



HEAD OFFICE : 

King William Street, Adelaide. 
Manager-*Jolui Soattar. Accountant— ^en^ Stodart. 

DIRBOTOBS : 

The Hon. Henry Ayera, M.L.O., Chainnan. 
Joseph FiBhei", Eaq., M. P. Thom&s Magardfy, Efitf . . - - 

Alex. Hay,JQflib[.,ftl.P. . Bobert Ban South* iSaq. 

AGENTS: 

In lx)ndon The Union Bank of London 

In Victoria - - The Colonial Bank of Anatralaaia 

In 19 ew South Wales and Queensland - The Commercial Banking Company of Sydney 
In New Zealand - - TkiB Bank of New Zealand 



BULES <» BUSINESa 

The Bank grant Drafts on GreatBritain and the other Colonies^ and negotiate or 
Collect Bills payable there. 

They will also be prepaxed to' grant Cash Credits on approved guarantees ; to 
undertake the conduct of Current Accounts ; to allow Interest at cu]^rent rates on 
Fixed Deposits and generally to carry on all Banking business. 

The Bank, of Adelaide is also empowered to. Lend Moneys on the security oi 
Stock and Stations, to take liens on Clips of Wool, and to advance against Colonial 
l4oduce shipped. 

Directors attend for the Discounting of Bills every day except Saturday. 

JOHN 80XTTTAR, Manager. 
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€ngKs§, (Swttis|, atib Australian CJarter^b ^anL 



Incorponted by Royal Charter, 1852. 

PAID-UP CAPITAL - - ^ . - . . £600,000. 

With power to increase to £l,000,€iOO. 

t 

HEAD OFFICE: 

7^3, OOrilTHIIIjIj, LOlTDOnsr. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS. 

George H. Donaldson, Esq. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. Philip Vanderbyf, Esq., M. P. 
Alexander L. Elder, ISsq. John R. Thompson, Esq. Thomas W. Watson, Esq. 
Robert How, Esq. Henry Moales, Esq., Sec. 

SOUTH .AUSTRALIA.~AbELAILK 

LOOAL BOARD. 

Hon. Thomas Elder, M.L.C. Hon. John Morphett, M.L.O. 

J. B^ Spenoe, BsQ-9 Manager. 
Wm. Henry Stratford, Esq., Accountant. • 

Sub-Branches — Clare, Kapunda, Mounts Gambler. 
' VICTORIA.— MELBOURNE. 

LOCAL BOARD. 

James Graham, Esq. Hon. G. F. Verdon, Itf.L.A., C.B. R. Murray Smith, Esq. 
G. R. Tyssen, Esq., Manager. George Walker, Esq., Aooqimtant. 

Sub-Branches-^astlemaine, CoUingwood, Williamstown, and Hotham. 

NEW SOUTH WAIiES.-^SYDNEY. 

LOCAL BOARD. 

Hon. S. D. Gordon, M.L..C; John Young, Esq. 

Henry Prince, Esq. Joshua R. Young, Esq. 

F. A. Stratford, Esq., Manager. Henry Craig, Esq., Accountant, 

Sub-Branches —^ Kiama, Wollongong. 
Colonial Auditor — John Young, Esq. 

. ., AGENTS, .•."'■ 

Hampshire Banking Company, Southampton. Lloyds' Banking Company, Birmingham. 

Messrs. Harris, Bulteel, & Co., PlynjoutL. West of England and South Wales District Bank* 

Messrs. A. Heywood, Sons, k Ca, liyerpooL Messrs. WiUiams k Co|./Che9ter. 

Messrs. Heywood Brothers & Co.. Manchester. Messrs. Willyams & Co., Truro and Camborne. 

Messrs. Lamb*x>n ft Co-., Neweastle-an-Tyns^ 

Scotland.— British Linen Company Bank, National Bank of Seetia&d, North of Scotland 
Batik, Aberdeen Town and County Bank. Ibel.4ND.— -Bank of Ireland^ 

Drafts on London Office, Branches, and Agents of the Bank in all quarters of the world, 
issued at current tates of Kitohange. Approved Bills oil England, Sooifand, and the Colonieff 
purchased, or remitted for collection. Local B iUs dis counted, and Cash Credit Accounts opened 
on approved security. Interest allowed iSS filed Deposits at the most favorable rates. 

, JOHN B. SPENCE, Manager, 

Autlisb, Boottisfa, and Australian Chartered Bank, 
King WiUiam Street, Adekide. 
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TO 



B.S.B. TSB 90S1 OF SSDIHBIIS6E 

J. M. WENDT, 



ISWSSiSiSl^ WlTSlllKSS 



9 

GOLD AND SILVERSMITH, 



J. M. WsiTDTy who has always an elegant and well-assorted Stock of Jewellery, 

Watches, &c,, on hand, was awarded — 

m PRIZE CERTineATE FOR BESNR MD WORHIMSHiP IR SOU MB SILVER 

At the New Zealand ExhiUtion of 18C6 ; 

C^c Jfirst ^li^Jt P^timl fax t^ same %xt mtb Markntansj^ip 

At the Tictoiian Exhibition of 1866^ ; 



<Q>iEiiB mw wmMi mm wi^inmjswMWQ ir^ms. 

At the Grand National ExMbition of Sonth Australia, held in honor of His Boyal 
Bighneas the Doke of Bdinbm^, on the 7th and dth NoTember, 1867. 



Orders by (Post from Residents in the South^Eastern (District 

PBOMFTIX ATTXMBK) TO, AND rABOELS BBOUBBLT PAOKSD VOB TBANSIT. 



A LABGB AND VABISD ASSORTMENT OF THE MOST ABTISTIO DBSI0N8 IN GOLD 
AND aiLVSB, BoitaUe for Presents and Testhaoiuals, ALWAYS ON HAND. 



84, BUNDLE STEEET, ADELAIDE. 
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--"IW. MOKGM & CO., 




r 



^ < 





iei^4»«'ts # liprtm, 






^ 



i3ttt> 



WtL 



Mm 



mmmm 




MBS. L. A. CHANCE'S 




kUt, $( Jam P!atm|ai[t0r]|» 



a««, 

PARESID^ UHLEY ROAD, BOOTH ADXUIDE. 



J • 1 tW/ Al CHAJIUB be^ tb infona hia iminetotNi Friendi and PkizonB of 

^ I , . IndviBtiQr th»t lie hcni on Sf4e i^ Firtt-olass Stook of tlia above well-known Condiments, 

wKichgamed Prize Medals at the Uelboume and Adelaide Exhlbitiona— 186^^1867 ; 

' %3bo, flonoirable Mention at the New Zealand Sxhibition--^1865. 

Further Particalan on applioation to WM. ALFRED OHANOB. 

iOirSB AHD &AZID AfiflHOT. 



I • 



■ I ■ ^M^wvx^'Kv^t'^^iwyy^J^MOi" ft^^r* m ^mi^i^<r^0>-'^>fS**'^^* ^iW^^ 



j'li ,, ' i*hr 



SAMUEL PEARCE, 



STK^ESEKT -WTBOST. 



» • I Vra^JbacEN 6r Famll!^ reatiirinff Commodiona or Oottag^e Reaideiioea ihonM apply, to 




SAMUEL PEAROE, 
(jiU : .idi<iii^*i4va7» a CtftalOgne ol eUhible Ptopertiea 




may bemaijip; 



'.'■•/ -ii I. 



u . /• 



1 

EET, ADELAIDE, 



a'aoi-iAiio 

(.liijiXnitHBvAbeAmAicdaUontfoided at.itu OLDtEBTABLISHSD aal FATOBITB 
■■yS-'"'i^\'^'*jmfS^'k-^i^^ or bOMMEROIA^' OBNTIjftKKM 

' " yisiting AdeWdct}iiw|l>4^)lH:gpl;,tA{iiQttwd b7,ttiBieceat additions and improrraiBnta, 

:.-n7./[ij (i:i;r(.;.'. r ./ . ; .. i.. 

An additional pnvato and i^aciotu entrance from Bundle Street haa been prOTlded. 
A tC ^9% ^^^i |i'>^^ <"> 'th^.$S°'i'^ ti<w^ lu^ve been enUi^d and renovated.' On tb« 
first floor an elegrat snd spnciotu Boloon, fumiihed vith b, liberal lupply of 
^i^J^ ^ ^^^cala, h|Bl>^ ^ffbodj^ yum imitating irith 

„.„:^ J,APei«T BILLIARD- ROOM, 

uoib'jlAB«iiUV^iMni#>id'(aai.th> Mi^mo MALL, vbiob, tag its lunpoEtiaiM Htd (he 
bmutf of its arohiteotnie, ia uwqaalled in Anrtnlik 
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The Saloon and Billiard Room are fitted up with every possible regard to the comfort 
of Visitors and -Hayttfs/ tJoped^. i»> served Jn the Saloon, and every known modd^I J T R 
fanpraBVement is combined in the appolntmeats of the Billiard Koom, in which 
- there are - . I // / 1 1 -« 

iriHimis OTW Am eilemot fMnis^ 



v:i.i 'I I 111; 

The Private Section of the Hof^ell will' Will retain the quietness and perfect 

• isDhtion from the Bars and Saloons, whiih lfi|^ hitherto rendered^its ACceyMmeiationi 
.•♦ acceptable to FamiUes. < I :.;*-.• ^' "UUil 

; ' N.B.->For the convenience of S^oJtintt Gentlemen frequenting this Hotel, lists 
*aie always posted of Intercolonial aUdjCoHifcl Racing fixture^ wid oonjplete Files 

* ate kept of BelVs Lif€ in London, the kust^dlkmany the South Awtmm)if and other 
' Newspapers. { . 1 1 

of First-class Quality. , ., , , 

GLOBE LIYERT STABJtES 

THE LETTING AND LIVERY D^PAJITM^NT 

0as been largely augmented, and now offers every possible convenience* 



f^ 



8mgle Horses or weJl^matched Pairs, Buggies, or Drags alioays ready. 



fiMf<hm kmmmmknm fm mum 

Standing at Livery. 



< 



l<M»*i<MXX»^O^^^W^W»^<^<»^>^>»<»J^M»»^A^/^V«i^^>^/WN^»/%/W^^<MiWS/S/» 



TSH @L0^M SO^Mli 



ADELAIDE. 



ADVIBTISIiainB. 



SILKS 
SHAWLS 
MANTLES 
MILLINERY 
RIBBONS 
: LACES 

GLOVES 
HOSIERY 
LINENS 
CALICOES 
FLANNELS 
BLANKETS 
QUILTS 
RUGS 



OOUHTST 0S91SS 

EXECUTED 

WITH CABE. 



26 AND 28, RUNDLE STREET, ANI 
And No. 1, Commercial Eoad, SU-atha] 



MEN'S BOYS' and 
YOUTHS' CLOtHING ' 

POETMANTEAUa^ -.,-.■ 
■ HATS , .liOu 

SHniTs .-a 

TIES 
. . ,., .pELTg^ 



, STEPHEN'S PLACE, ADELAIDE, 
^ and 22, Basinghail Street, Loudon. 






BI^AtES- 
CAEPETS " ■ 
DOOR MATS 
FLOOR CLOTHS 
PULPIT CLOTH 
MATTINGS ■ 
TWEEBS; TSSc. 



TAIIL(D)ffii[M;iB 
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CI 



1DVX&TI8X iffSKTS. 




'HOWE, 





• -.-w . T. 






I ' • 



■ ■ — — ■■■ >■ ■ I I ■ 

Sheepfimners and Stiof epc^per^ su^iUed on Liberal Terms. 










P 



^ittWV|«wtt m& ^mxitxm 



GROVE ,.;JJ^]}lp^. .^NUESERY, THIRD CREEK, 



Ain) 



12, mWBIiET, STREET, ADELAIDE. 

PLiliTT CATALOGUE 



1 ,1 1 

r . - 



Forwarded, on lieceipt of One Twopenny Stamp, to any 

part of the Colony, 



ABvsxTisuonrn; 
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ONE HUNDRED :EOUNOS 


REWARD. 


l^lllll':":'i^il 


m. 



bmwed by the ondenigned, b. prodooed ot^erwiae than hj the me of Hopi, we 
hereby igree to offer a Reward of One Hundred Foonde eieriing to any P^wna who 
MD detect in the abore Al? any Ji^ia^t;iS^»"V^ ^fei"!') V','"?, iS-fl 

Weat End Brewery, Jan, 17, 1868. '"' ' ' .vio.ii t. iii-«ni| 



B 



i'> 



Having BEUOTio) to ,tho»e ,Qpi)mw4iinia.. fiUlas^f 117, Bismxt-vnam (lato 
Hinea'sAasemblyBoonu), witltbtensiTe isnge of OeUarage below, ianowureparedto 
meet tie JNCREASED IplJIAJID'lttf ; j ' | ^ /\'/ \'ff '\'?'\i[ 

SIOKS & CH4LFUAV'« BOTTLED PALE ALE. 

Otdeta tut Bhipmant and the Oonntry promptly attended to and < 
MtefttUy packed. Hotels and Fzinta Familiea BappUed. 



maooM, la Mlimtted to M unriTalled m Austmlu, for the 
nordg to vinton, uid for tbe high oUu ^ eatartunmeiit 

E Viaitora, 

PAPERS 






BEST WINES, SPIBITB,' 'LIQUORS, *c; iJo. 
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WILLIAM SQUARE, 













12, ARMSTRONG STREET, 

' 9 & £1 1^ & a A ir» ' 

U V A4|K>iiiivff X9S8n< O'Farrell and Son's HttAe Basaar. 

CiommMXHftI ^TWil^nen and. victors will find superior 
• accotninodation at reasonable charges. 



JC a> Ki X ^ 3» 3D 



P5i4f f i'i' -IiOSAlX 



This Colonial Institution (Established 1839) is now in 

satisfactory operation. 

SUBSOBffTIOlir, ONE. atHNBA PER ANNUM; NO ENTRANOE-FBJ 



Bnles and Regulations may be had on application to the Lil 



ma^^imm 



; C. J. COATES, 

SnWE MMi ^SB SIABBBBOIBS^ 



imi atdr €mmmm ^gent> 




' '"S AND 9, REGISTER CHAMBERS, 

aSI?SI(2( STEHXT, ik»SUIBS. 
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D. & J. FOWLER, 







KING WILLIAM STEEET, 

AMLMBK 

CAETER, TYAS, & CO,, 



MID 



M ANUFA CTURERS, 

KING WILLIAM AND GRESHAM STREETS, 



AND 



COUNTY CHAMBERS, CORNHILL, 

1^ IV » ^ H. 
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«^«l^ 




Mnttiomtv anir Falttatot^ 



OFFICES: 

No. 9, CUBBIE STEEET. 

■ 

SAMS 09 H0MS6 Aim VS9tt€M6 

EVERY MONDAY AT THE JOHN BULL YARDS. 



GORDON & THOMPSON, 



3\tq snir €uttk ^zk%mmf 



STOCK AND STATION AGENTS. 

HOLD WEEKLY SALES OF 



At the Market Yards, Adelaide, and Periodical Sales at the 
various Country Markets. They also negotiate Sales of 

Store, Stock, and Stations. 



Gordon & Thompson respectfully call attention to their 
low rate of commission, viz., five per cent., including guarantee. 
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HAREOLD BEOTHEES, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL IRONMONGERS, 



AND 



• *. 



fiUBSASi IM?0ST1^» 



Jk H IS ^ j|^ 1^ H s» 

AGENTS FOnlOiLWLWrorPACK^ 

INCLUDING THE FAVOIUTE PASSENGEK CLIPPERS, 

City of Adelaide, 

South Australian, 

AND 

. St. Vinoeiit. 



« ^ys-'N- V^ 'N^* ".^VN.'^i^k' '^ ^w to vw i^w < 



BBH Bar, Bod, Sheet and Hoop Iron, and Boiler Plates. 

Horewood's Oalvanized, Tinned, Sheet, and Corrugated IrcHii fencing* 

Wire, Bidge Cap, and Guttering. 
Mining Materials of all sorts. 
Blasting and other Ounpowders, and Safety Fuze, and the Patent 

Safety Blasting Powder. 
Woolpacks, Com and Bran Bags. 
Sewing and other Twines. 
Weston's Patent PuUy Blocks. 
Ewbank's and other descriptions of Nails. 
Gas Tubes, &c. 

Oils and Colors, Tar, Pitch, &c. 
And all descriptions of General Ironmongery, Cutlery, ftc, Ac 



^EiLJL'iEij'R^OXjJD BK^OTHCEI^S. 



ADTiBsxanonrra, 
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N ./•.»'• 




« 



Mtf 




)Be§ ]X»p€rbtAilly to aunmiftce thai>'they hav^ now ON 6A£^ 'ex Late Arriyals, 
^ a Bpleniiid" Asgwetment pf 



» " ' • 




m% fcttlRs', ma gap', <|loJWn0 



Made expressly to order by their London House, which for Strle, Qualitr, and 
, ilVorlnfitoahipciiiinbt bo sttrpassed: ^Eher hare also TJnpaeled the S£ABONS' 

':..:;,..«.{...); aaiPsytBi^T' of 

CLOTHS, TWEEDS, AND DOESKINS 

t-' ' "•' ^ '■• ordered exprdssty for tfce ' 

TkllOmm DEPARTMENT, 

wUoh bfling' under their own pertoflal supervision, every article is WELL 
SHUIJNK. The best quality trimmings, iirst'clasa Workmanship, and a 



, mi 



Attention is invited to the Large Stock of 

MMMMB WeHf E OHM 

UNDERCLOTHING, HOSIERY, BRACES, 




&c. 



nE^^oeiSi 



c; 



of every style. 

WOODBOW'S DBAB 8HELL» 12s. 6d. 



WcadrcTT-'s BlacI: Paris Satis; Erlias 17s, Bd. 



Every other description equally Cheap. 




m 




KING WILLIAM AND IIUNDLE STEEETS. 
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THE ADELAIDE 





NEALES'S BUILDINGS, 

KING WILLIAM 8TRE|:T 

(OPPOSITE NATIONAL BAITK). 



^«WV4#WWWMHM«MMMA^MW«MnM^^M^AAM^ %>S^>^»<^^^^i^^v*»<»^i^^^^fc^*^^^>*^>»<^^^»^ 



PlilN PHmRAPHS-VIGNmE Al FULL UNGl; 



ALSO, 



$i\, ^ater-CoIor, anJr P^^At portraits, 

FINISHED IN THE FIRST STYLE. 

H. DAVIS, Manager. 



«? 



AUSTRALIAN 




llmm ^B^uum mmpm, 



FOie/ FiK/B, XjIIf 



▲ITD 



MARINE INSURANCE AND GIIARANIE OF FIDELITY. 



-iJV-u\i^vu'yM" > rif> nrfcrwii "ir% < ~ i ~ " — - - -irh* ii "W¥- ■" i r' i 




Loans made in connection with Life Assurance and 

Personal Security. 



A.IDEIJ.A.IDE BI2/^I^ 



FRANCIS CLARK & SONS, 
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NEW SOUTH WA LES 




Mm %%mma ^mim. 



HEl-A.!) OIPIFIOB: 

GEORGE STREET, .SYDNEY. 

lasorporated by Act of Oonndl, 1861. 

(UNLIMITED LIABILITT.) 

MARINE RISKS AT CURRENT RATES: 



«MM»«MiMWMMW«MMMMM«WWWWWWWWWMW«MMMMMMMMMMMMnAAMMMMMMAMMAM«B 




I'OIIjIOIES 

OM 

ISSUED IN TRIPLICATE, 

PAYABLE IN LONDON IN CASE OF LOSS, 

BY THB 

OOHPANT'8 AGEHTS, 

MBSSBS. ATEINS & 00., 




JOSEPH STILLING & CO., 




AoVs'^^ffliiSftsi ^ '■ 
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Valuations ofibctod fa any part of 
the Ooloi^. 
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. fas SWISS S^I^^IT^" 

MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 

TAKE &ISK3 ON 

GOLD, SPECIE, WOOL, WHEAT, 

And other Produce, from any of the AuetraliaB Coloaies to any Port in Europe, to the 
amount of £10,000 on a Single Eisk per Sailing Vesse], and £12,000 on each 

Mail Steamer. 



n '. - 



lafnisyiices fr< 

SUB-AGENOIES IN ILL THB OTHER OOLONIBS. 

ADOLF OAEBEOHEHS & CO., 



^^t pmkrjg ItimaM €m^mm 

B. A. aABDBCHENS, Manaobr. 

THE VELVmir&^ m^rm SUBJ^^ COMPANY. 
THE NETHEBBHENISH GOODS TRANSPORT COMPANT. 



• / 



WESTPH ALIAy LLOTDS. 
NETHEBLANB GEXERAl' INSURANCE COHFANT. 



TO ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 

BE it known to all whom it may concern, that the undersigned Attorneys for the 
Yerein Hamburger ABsecuradeure (United Hambro' Insurance Companies) — an 
Assoeiation of all the BAarine Insurance Companies established at Hambro', as well as 
the most important private underwriters at said port, have by this mail received 
instructions (with an extended power of attorney) in reference to the General Marine In- 
surance terms of 1867, based upon the General German Mercantile Marine Law of the 
Northern German Seaports, and in foioe ainoe January 1, 1868, which instructions 
make it imperative for parties who have vessels, goods, freight, specie, Sso,, &o., 
insured in any of the.HamJbro' Insurance Offices, that in the event of average, loss, 
damage, or claims ffenerally, such claims must be notified to the undersigned, for their 
co-operation, as otherwise no claims will be recognized or paid by the Association at 
Hambro'. 

ADOLF OAEDEOHENS ft 00., 

Attorneys for the Yerein Hamburger Assecuradeure 
(United Hambro' Insurance Companies). 
Adekide, 6th August, 1868. 

P.S. — ^Those Insurance Companies, English, French, American, or foreign, who are 
represented at Hambro* by s^nts or attorneys, also acknowledge the acts of the 
representatives of the association the same as if they had instructed them b^' special 
power of attorney. ADOLF GAEDECHENS & CO. 
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ASrEBTISEHENTS, 




W. M. LETCHFORD, 

itmM ^mA Bttiktt, 



WATERH0U8E BUILDINGS, 

m(y)B)ai)ILg STIEilTg ^DHIkAQDia 

ICooey Lent oaVtoehoU Security at Ontrenfe Bates of latwest, Tis.. 8 to 10 per eentk 

UWD PURCHMED AT THE aOVEIHIMEIT SttES. 

PBOPiaTY BROliaHT UNDER TOBRENS'S ACT. 

Property under Torrens's Act Transferred, Mortgaged, Leased, Ac. fte, 

N.B. — ^All bosmess under the Real Property Act con be done by Letter. 



acs= 



ENCOtJEAGE COLONIAL INDUSTRY. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEsY^STABUSHMENT IN THE COLONY. 





>4wif mis & m.. 



128, RUNDLE STREET, 

Beg to inform Storekeepers, Country Buyers, and the Public that they are now offior- 
ing for Sale good Strong Colonial-Made Boots, Bivetted, Pegged, or sewn at prices to 

defy competition. 
LIST OP PmOBS ;— . 

Gentlemen's Spring Side Boots made to order from 18 6 

Ladies' do. do. 

Youths' do- do. 

Boys' do. do. 

Men's Strong Blucher Boots ... 

Women's Strong Double Sole 

Children's Boots • 

Other lines at equally Beduced Prices. 

M. S. & Co. have always on hand an assorted Stock of Colonial-Made Boot Uppers of 

every description. Country orders punctually attended to. 

N.B.— CLOSED ON SATUKDAYS TILL SQNSET. 

NOTB TRB ADDBSBS'"^ 

11. SAUNDEBS & 00., 128, BuKDLB Stbeet. Three doors from the Plough k Harrow Hotel. 
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A W ^ 1^ Wi^'S iSi Oi& 









CHARLES A. HORNABROOK, 

CORNER OF ^ . 

EUNDLE AND PULTENET STREETS, 

Thli long-establiahed and faYorite Hotel has been extonaiyely enlaiged by t3ie 

addition of 

A SEPARATE HOTEL FOR FAMILIES, 



IKCttTDINO 



I 

THE HOTEL HAS BEEN REBUILT, 

And now contains elegant and Commodious Dining, 

Sitting, Smoking, and Billiard Booms, kept entirely 

apart for the use of Lodgers only. 






The BATH BOOMS are flUed up with 

SOT* ^<MMUI» AHP SBOWaS BATES. 



I f 



Attached ara Excellent Stables with Coach-honses. 



60 Asvii&nmisins. 












THE TERRIBLE RAVAGES OF 

WBKm 



ucvw 



Bender it desirable that such remedies for this disease a§ have beeu found perfectly 

reliable should be made known as widely as possible. 

Amongst others the value .of 

SULPHUROUS ACID 

Cannot be too highly spoken of , and a bottle of it should be in the possession of eyery 
family. 



!• « 



The mode of nsin^ is to brash the threat with it, using a gargle ef the same 
frequently, diluted with water so as not to be unpleasant. 

Five drops in half a teaspoonf ul of cold water may be swallowed every quarter of 
an hour, even by a young child. 

A few drops on a fold of muslin pinned* on to the breast of an infant's dress will 
give out a soothing vapor that is very beneficial when inhaled. 

It is applied also in the form of spray, by blowing it into the throat with a small 
tube like a scentblower. 

Oaxe must be taken that Sulphttbic Acid (Oil of Vitriol) is not mistaken for 
StriiPmjBOtTs Acid, the two being totally different. * 

In Cfioop, DiPHTHSBiA, and Soaelbt Fbvbk, it will be found useful to fumigate 
the room as follows : — Put a large teaspoonf ul of Flour of Sulphur into an oyster 
shell, set it on a brick on the mantelpiece, and' light it. ^The fumes shoi^d be allowed 
to fill the roo&i but n(lt so much as to become unpleaelant or irritating. \ 

Powder for Diphtheria and Sore Throat. 

Bi oenfonnity wHh the latest an4 most suooesafnl method of treatnMit in 
Diphtheria, we hare recently prepared a powder for use in this disease, wnich we 
highly recommend, and of the efficacy of which we coold^ alrefidy furnish numerous 
testimonials. • .-t 

'Being inexpensive, easily M)plied, very portable— so that it can be sent by post if 
required, it should be found in every house in town ai^d country, and w^l b^ the 
meaiu id preserving many lives where out of the reach of medical attenctoce. - 



F. H. Faulding & Go., 

Wholesale and Betail Druggists, 

ADELAIDE AND FOBT. 



ADVBBTISE3itENT». ^ Ql 



BALLAN (VICTORIAN) 8ELTER8 WATER. 



llie ftboTo is getting '^ The Drinic" in Adelaide. It has been deservedly popular 
iiv Melbourne for some time past. It is not only a pleasant beverage/ but ahor a gefitle 
aperient. Its medicinal parts are stated in a small pamphlet (to be had of the agents), 
the which also contains Testimonials from the leading Physicians in Melbourne. It is 
kigMy recommended to all who indulge in late and hearty suppers and.experiende 
tmpleasaht effects the next morning. The disagreeable addity iii the stomach, ariiiing 
from too' much alcohol, is almost immediately removed by its agency. It is obtained 
from a spring in Bulbrook Forest, a few miles from Ballan, and wa3 fij9t introduced 
to the public of Victoria in the summer of 1867-8. 

The Sbltebs Wateb has also been submitted to several members of the Medical 
Profession in this city, and they have unanimously expressed the highest opinions of 
its qualities. 

Dole Agents for South Australia — 

H. 6. CROCKER & COi 

KING WILLIAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 



SPECIAL NOTICE. 



\ ' 



TO 

( NEWSPAPER, 

CONDUCTED BY EBENEZER WARD, 

' ' ■ HAS BEEN 

KEBTJOEB TO HALFA-GBOWN A aXTARTER, 

0m ¥SH SHSi^MH^s irsa AUtHISrM. 



ORDmtS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE OFFICE, 

sme wsma^ssl w^^sm^ AumAOia. 



ADTESnaiHBHTS. 



GENERAL 



l^flwrtisl«l;, §%pm, and (Utottkk 

COBHBBO* 

KING WILLIAM AND WAYMOUTH STREETS, 

1^ Propttsbm 1* MMnilng ttfiski far put ftvoti beg (a biOmAta tMt, hivti« liilibtd thdr 

LARGE AND COMMODIOUS PREMISES, 

"QEOBQE SHOTTON," "FOHTENATX," "OLODIAIT,- 

AKD OTHER LATE ASRIVALS, 

mv mhmmmx. ssw j^asssxs, 



FVBBT CBBCRIPTION. K'VTDE.I' OOXiOTrB., 



'** m «w »» **' "" " "^-m, r^' 



KCHST-ELASS E:k:PEHIEITCED •WDHKMEIT, 

' MJTEmJL AT FIiRST HJJlt) F0(& CJSH,. 



PROMWLY ASO AT A GREAT HBDUCrnOir OB rORSreR RATES. 

MtmT MranTrtTpiiK^'MnwIiuri^^ niu Tim, 



(tS" ENTRANCE WAYMOUTH STREET. 
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ALL SIZES, IN 

BLACK OR COLORED INKS ON COLORED PAPER 



<y^.r>^. 



SMMDIBIIILIL^ FM([IMID)S, glMMIEU 

PBINTED ANI) DISTRIBUTED IN TOWN OR" COUNTRY. 

■■ €9xt§fiU», §tcdptfi, pmtx^g ^tAmt t^Jm^tum, 

(FIN-HOLE PEBFORATED) 

BILL HEADS, &0., &C., 

EXECUTED IN ANY STYLE AT THE SHORTEST POSSIBLE NOTICE. 

(Chnnmad and Out) in any Color. 

01" 

HORSES OR CATTLE, SHEEP OR PIGS. 

B&OCES FOB DRAPERS, BOOTMAKERS, FURNITURE DEALERS, &a, kc 

nAm Alf B fAiO¥~F^iiS~A»P 0AS9S 

Jfor "Inbiles," §alt ani) S^omt ^rjorgrainows. 

Tickets, Business Cards, " /^i Memoriams^^ <&c. 

COUNTEY OBDfiRS BY LETTEB OR TELEQBAM AT ONOB ATTENDED TO. 
ESTIMATES GIVEN, WITH SPEOIMBNS IF REQUIRED, BY RETURN OF POST. 



STEAM PRINTING OFFICES, 

^ CORNER WAYMOUTH & KING WILLIAM STREETS, 



*^* For a Varied Assortment of Plain and Fanctj Types in use at the above offices, peruse 
the Advertisements in this Book, 



AKVBBTIBBUeMTtI, 



J. WIIiLlAniS, 



EZHIBtTIOIt PBIZE WSDU. 

AOOOUHS SOOIS. 




. .... ■ ■* LiROfi.ASBOjRTMEUT OP . . 

jA. 4D 04» "vr nr v ';^o<»:^«„. 

IN EVERY ffTYLE OF BINDING, ALWAYS IN STOCK, AND . . 

'. TiXSY ribQUlKBD PATTERN. 

f ti«t«^; ingaving, nnA imto^ding mniM to Miit 

IN TUB BBJST feXYX.S!. 

CRESTS, M0NOGRAMS,.ARMS^C0MPANIES' SEALS, 

'AND OfHEE mSi 

E 2sr a- R A. ^vT B D. 

iS GREAT VABJETY, IKCLCDINC. 

Erery Requisite for Basiness or Private Use. 



I 
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